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OVERVIEW 


This intensive case study of SPEDY in New York City 
by the National Child Labor Committee is an important 
supplement to more broadly focused and representative 
sample studies of SPEDY by MDC , Inc. and by the staff of 
the Office of Community Youth Employment Programs, New 
York City by itself accounted for more than 5 percent 
of all SPEDY allocations and enrollments in the 1978 
summer. The scale of its operations ($38 million) was 
more than double that in the entire Department of Labor 
Region VIII (Denver) and nearly a third above that of 
Region X (Seattle). The city, thus, provides the 
archetypical example of the complexities of monitoring 
and operating SPEDY in our largest urban areas. Moreover, 
the 1977 New York City program was subjected to severe 
criticisms by both the press and persons in Congress 
concerning financial irregularities, inadequate worksites 
and overall management problems. The new administration 
in the city made concerted attempts to improve management 
of the program, in many ways going beyond the strengthened 
federal regulations. 

This assessment of the reform process and the difficulties 
of operating a program on such an immense scale is sobering. 
First, it suggests that corrective actions can themselves 
generate many problems. New York City instituted a 
lottery system to improve the equity of the selection 
process. Besides the difficulties of simply making the 
new system operational,, it was discovered that in many 
cases random choice undermined continuity of services for 
individuals in need and resulted in mismatches at job sites. 
Monitoring and compliance activities increased, but these 
resulted in less attention being paid to the content of 
the programs. Enrichment and program integration certainly 
suffered. 

.Second, the analysis suggests that in certain ways 
there are inconsistencies between the objectives of prime 
sponsor decisionmakers, project agents, worksite supervisors 
and youth. The prime sponsors seemed most concerned with 
protecting against fiscal abuse and following defensible 
procedures. Project agents viewed new requirements as 
paperwork burdens that stood in the way of timely and 
effective implementation — that the rules hurt the many 
good agents to protect against the few bad ones; 
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Worksite supervisors were hardly involved at all in 
planning. They were most concerned with putting the 
youth to useful work in a reasonable way. Youth, on 
the other hand, seemed to be amazingly tolerant of all 
the problems and red tape. They considered any job 
better than none even if it did not always meet outside 
evaluators 1 standards of "meaningful work." 

Third, with all the sound and fury, the program was 
able to meet its primary objective of employing economically 
disadvantaged youth with a minimum of inequities in reason- 
ably productive if not glamorous work settings. 

Finally, there are some problems which may improve with 
time and others which must be considered intractable. The 
lottery system can be debugged and should work more 
effectively in a second year. The increased monitoring 
in this year should pay off in the next if it is used as 
a standard for project agent and worksite selection. The 
hiring of year-round prime sponsor staff for SPEDY should 
lead to greater continuity and improved training. On the 
other hand, there does not appear to be much progress in 
the areas of enrichment. Increased linkages are unlikely 
in such a complex system. The number of "quality" work- 
sites will still remain only a small portion of total jobs, 
complicating the assignment process. Emphasis on correct 
forms and processes will always rub against programmatic 
operational concerns. In other words, massive improvements 
cannot be expected in the short-run. The evidence suggests 
that it will take many years of continuing attention to sub- 
stantially improve SPEDY in New York City, in other words, 
that no program of this scale will be easy to administer 
even if its design is relatively simple. 


ROBERT TAGGART 

Administrator 

Office of Youth Programs 
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-PREFACE 


Summer Youth Employment Programs, although of long standing, have 
always operated in an atmosphere of emergency. Consequently, there has 
been a tendency to use approaches which have been vulnerable to critical 
attacks. Some of the criticisms have been warranted because design of 
the programs, planning, and administration show the effects of short-term 
thinking. However, transcending these criticisms, two incontrovertible 
facts stand out: 1) youth want to work ; and 2) most of the people in- 
volved want to help youth, Despite shortcomings in design, poor admin- 
istration, delayed payrolls, poor supervision, etc., administrators keep 
trying and youth keep coming back for more. While various explanations 
have been given for youths' interest, particularly the desire to earn 
some money, it is more than money. For many it is an opportunity (some 
feel the only opportunity) to start a productive life; for others it 
means getting off the streets and away from crime and drugs; for some it 
provides a constructive way of keeping busy; for most it means the 
development of skills and experience useful for future work. These 
factors combine to produce the end result that youth want to work I 

All else is not understandable unless the fact that youth want to 
work is recognized. Urban centers may be "cooler" in the summertime; 
neighborhoods may be* quieter; pocket money may be more available to poor 
youth; families may be freer to do things; agencies may deliver more 
services. However, all these are merely byproducts. Even those youth 
engaged in what can only be called "make-work" jobs want to do something 
more, something productive. They are emabrassed by "make-work." 

* 
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No matter how critical we are of program people in this study, the 
second fact must be remembered: the program planners, administrators, 
supervisors, and others involved want to help youth. We found no one who 
did not express by word sad deed interest in advancing youths' participation 
and opportunities in the program. The will to help youth was universal. 

No one, in our study, was indifferent or cynical about this fact. We 
found program people struggling constantly with problems which would 
interfere with youths' progress, sacrificing time and energy to make the 
program work, delaying regular agency work to concentrate on the program's 
problems, and contributing agency resources. 

Thus, the two essential conditions for successful, useful programs — 
youth wanting to work and those in charge wanting to help — are satisfied. 
Unfortunately, they alone are not sufficient to insure success. More time 
is needed for planning, objectives must focus on helping youth, and a 
cooperative atmosphere has to be established among those administering 
and operating programs. 

It is hoped that some of the findings and recommendations of our study 
can play a role in making up what has been lacking. 
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Recommendations 


\ The following recommendations are Presented brieflv here as a group and 
then substantiated in more detail individually in the ensuing chanters. 

They are presented in the order and under the headings in which they appear 
in the body of tills report, and not on the basis of inportance. 

A. p erceived Objectives 


1. Renove some of the police powers from the prime sponsor and- 
strengthen its program development -functions. 

2. Differentiate among worksites in terms of whether the Jobs are 
designed to lighten the burden of regular sta^f or whether they provide new 
or additional services, 

3. The prime sponsor should conduct individual and group meetings 
with project and work sponsors to establish a consensus on program goals, 
objectives, and operations. 

B. Planning 

4. A systems analysis approach to planning should be initiated 
beginning with the elements which enhance youths' opportunities to achieve 
program goals and objectives, and around which the program can be built. 

5. 'Planning should begin no later than the December following the 
prior year's urogram. 

<5. All participants— prime sponsor, project sponsors, work sponsors, 
supervisors, youth, and the community— -should be involved in planning 
the program. 

7. Planning should be completed by the end January so that the 
operational processes can be tested out and begun. 

8. Contingency plans should be developed at the same time to 
prepare for reduced or increased funding allocations, supplementary 
allocations, changes in legislation and regulations, inclement weather, 
absence of supervision, strikes, ele. 

9. Hnejipended funds from one summer should be carried over to 
pay for the planning of next summer ' s program without a reduction in next 
vear's budget. 


C. - Program Growth and Improvement 

10. Program evaluations should on the problems encountered and 

how they were dealt with, the successes achieved and how they came about, 
the experiences of staff and youth, etc*- much information and data should 

be published and widely disseminated. 
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11. Process records should he maintained bv staff at all program 


levels. 


12. The prime sponsor should hold meetings with project and work 
sponsors to discuss and evaluate the past summer's program and to discuss 
changes which could be made for the following summer. 

13. Prime sponsor should meet with DOL on a regional basis to 
share experiences, generate ideas for the following summer, and exchange 
helpful printed materials. 

l^t. The prime sponsor should systematically build up the capa- 
bilities of the best project sponsors, giving them more and more incen- 
tives and responsibility. 

D. Recruitment and Selection 


15- Recruitment of youth should begin earlier. Youth should know, 
at least two months before the summer program starts, whether or not they 
qualify for selection. 

16. Eligible youth should be enrolled in orientation sessions to 
prepare them for the final application process including help with forms 
and an opportunity to consider the types of available work assignments. 

17. A standbv group of youth should be selected to replace those 
who do not choose to participate and to +111 slots made available by 

s upplement al appropri at i ons . 

18. Permit a small percentage of youth to be selected by work 
sponsors on the basis of merit. 

19. Amend the computer selection process as follows; applications 
of youth would be sent to the central office 0 +* the prime sponsor where 
they would be stratified by place o*' residence and job preference; at the 
same time, project sponsors would submit to DOE a listing of available work 
assignments which would be stratified by Job requirements and location; 
the computer would be programmed to match youth and jobs within the youth's 
local community; if no match can be made, the search would be expanded to 
neighboring communities until a match is made. 

E. Worksite Development 


20. Congress should amend the SPEDY legislation to permit work- 
sites in the private sector. Provisions should be included that would 
require private employers either to hire a small percentage of youth assigned 
to them or to provide part-time affcer-school employment to a percentage of 
assigned youth. 

21. Youth not selected for SPEDY should be referred to other 
potential employers. 

22. Expand Jobs which require only repetitive tasks to include 
additional experiences and skills. 
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23. DOL should fund a task analysis project which would concen- 
trate on typical jobs used in summer programs to determine their learning 
potential. A comparison would then be made between these data and compe- 
tencies required in the regular labor market. Summer jobs which lack con- 
nections to jobs in the labor market could be supplemented with those tasks 
which would improve the connections. 

2i*. As much as possible, develop worksites which involve from one 
to three youths working directly with an adult. 

25. Provide private non-profit agencies with a larger number of 

slots. 

2 6. The prime sponsor should establish a summer job bank so that 
where an oversupply of youth exists, they can be referred to sites which 
have openings, 

27. The prime sponsor should hire some youth and train them as job 
developers for other youth, Some youth should be assigned the task of 
developing their own Jobs. 

28. Local community groups should be asked to develop lists of 
desirable and needed community services, end to advise project and work 
sponsors with respect to job development. 

29. The prime sponsor should consider the possibility of developing 
from one to four major public works projects on which all summer youth would 
work. 


F. Work Experience 

30. Work sponsors should be selected partly on the basis of whether 
their regular employees would provide good role models for youth. 

31. Youth should not be assigned to jobs which are entirely main- 
tenance in nature. Such Jobs should be expanded to include other skills 
or youth should be rotated to other types of work. 

32. Appropriate clothing should be provided for Jobs which are 
dirty or somewhat hazardous. 

33. Identification symbols such as badges, armbands, or uniforms 
should be provided to youth. 

3^. Provide educational services, labor market information, counsel- 
ing, recreation, etc., on those days when youth are not expected to work 
(Fridays), either on a voluntary or mandatory attendance basis. 

35. Work sponsors and supervisors should insist on performance and 
behavior standards which reflect regular work situations. Unacceptable 
performance or behavior should be dealt with by counselors and trainers. If 
such behavior continues, youths should be dismissed from the program. 
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G. Staff 


36 . A prime sponsor consultant-coordinator should be assigned to each 
project sponsor, as an advocate for the project sponsor, to counsel and 
assist in resolving linkage problems and to provide technical assistance in 
interpreting rules and regulations, selecting worksites, orienting and train- 
ing of staff and youth, etc* 

37 • Monitoring and evaluation of project sponsors and others should 
be conducted by independent, outside organizations under contract with DOL 
and the prime sponsor. 

38 . Project sponsors should be mandated to provide pre-program and 
ongoing orientation and training of worksite supervisors and crew chiefs. 

The prime sponsor should develop guidelines, standards and curricula for this 
orientation and training. 

39 * If sufficient, qualified staff is unavailable, the prime sponsor 
should recruit volunteers from various groups such as retur-ed craftsmen, or 
should develop worksit es~whTcTTC&ir contribute^ these- staff. 

hO. Older youth (ages 19 - 21 ) with prior experience in the program 
should be trained and hired as assistant supervisors or crew chiefs. 

H. Technical Assistance 


hi. DOL and the prime sponsor should publish and disseminate compre- 
hensive materials on planning and implementing summer programs. Such materials 
should include ideas and recommendations for developing specific kinds of jobs, 
ensuring needed support services, dealing with problem youth, etc, 

h2. The prime sponsor should hold a series of workshops for small 
groups of project sponsors to: 

a) identify and institutionalize learning of the previous summer 
program; 

b) Discuss and, if desirable, modify plans for the next summer 1 s 
program; 

c) improve project sponsors 1 competence in program planning, 
administration, and oversight; 

d) provide material and train project sponsors to conduct 
orientation and training of work sponsors and their summer 
staffs; 

e) discuss and explain program proposal development; 

f) develop techniques and skills in program evaluation. 

h3. The project sponsors and the prime sponsor should meet with work 
sponsors for a second series of workshops to continue planning and educational 
efforts and to discuss, explain and help with program proposals. Project 
sponsor staff should be required to help work sponsors develop jobs, pro- 
posals, work product, and prepare evaluations. 
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hit, A special "hotline" manned by permanent prime sponsor staff 
should be initiated to get needed responses back to project and work sponsors 
wrcnin 2k hours. 

I. Administration 


Funding 


1»5. All funds should be allocated by Congress and DOL well before 
the summer. Supplementary allocations by DOL should not be made unless a 
lead time of one month can be assured, 

H6, The prime sponsor should consider the feasibility of dividing 
ITevr York City into several sectors, each with its own prime sponsor. The 
present prime sponsor would assume the role of supervising •crime sponsor, 
coordinating the work of the others. 

^7* City-wide agencies or lajrge, older agencies which have operated 
youth programs in the past could receive grants directly from DOL. 

^8, Incentives should be provided by the prime sponsor to project 
and work sponsors that have had good programs, 

k9‘ Additional resources should be made available to rent needed 
tools and equipment and to purchase needed supplies. 

Pgy and paysites 

50. Give project sponsors the responsibility of paying youth. Proper 
safeguards can be built in so that abuses do not occur, 

51. Youth should be paid at the worksites on a day when they are 

working. 

52. Other alternatives to the present system include: 

a) having crew chiefs pick up checks when they deliver the time 
cards ; 

b) mailing checks to youths * homes; 

c) contracting with a security system such as Brinks to deliver 
checks to the worksites with a prime sponsor staff member 
verifying ID cards and signatures; 

d) arranging with local banks to handle the payroll and cash 
checks. 

53. Paysites should be established closer to where youth live; this_ 
means increasing the number of paysites. 
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5^. Youth who must take public transportation to pick up thoir checks 
should have their carfare reimbursed. 

55. Alternate payroll reporting dates with payroll distribution 
dates, or stagger payments so that not all youth are paid on the same day. 

56. Put one-week pay period at the end of the program instead of 
the beginning. 


5T. Improve the time card system by: 

a) using a one-page sheet with a summary of the hours in lieu of 
a detailed daily notation; 

b) picking up new time cards when old ones are dropped off; 

c) providing more turn-around time in the submission of time 
cards ; 

d) simplifying system so that all that's needed are a signature 
and verification of hours. 

58. Exempt youth from -payroll and social security taxes. 

Support Services 

59. The prime sponsor should develop and make available to all 
youth, a participant’s handbook which would provide information describing 
the program, expectations, and procedures and regulations. 

60. More counselors and social workers should be hired to help 
youth with their personal and work-related problems. 

61. Work sponsors should be charged with the preparation of a brief 
resume of each youth's work experience and skill acquisition for use by the 
youth in obtaining future employment. 


ix. 
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I. Introduction 


A. Rationale for SPEDY 

The persistent need for providing youth with improved access to 
the world of work has taken on significant meaning in recent years. Summer 
employment is no longer viewed as just a means for reducing tensions among 
idle, disadvantaged youth. It is recognized as a source of needed income 
for poor youths and their families and as an important developmental 
experience. SPEDY has as a major objective providing youth with 
structured and well-supervised work experiences to encourage individual 
responsibility and productivity, and to increase the future employability 
of youth as permanent members within the workforce. 

Objectives are to provide youth with opportunities to develop attitudes, 
work habits and responsibilities to enhance their employability and 
productivity in an increasingly competitive labor market. These objectives 
mandate creative work assignments as closely as possible approximating 
work conditions in the "real world of work,” opportunities for career 
exploration, and employment counseling based on labor market analysis. 

Disadvantaged youth face additional barriers to employment attributed ir. 
part to unequal educational and social opportunities. To overcome these, 
SPEDY has an additional objective to encourage in-school youth to continue 
their education. Work experience afforded by SPEDY is seen as a bridge to 
a job for these youth. 

SPEDY has also tried to involve disadvantaged youth requiring special 
assistance and having special employment needs. These include youth with 
mental and physical handicaps, youth in foster care, and youth released 
from correctional facilities. 



Youth have different training and experience needs, and SPEDY has 
a responsibility to provide each youth with work experience appropriate 
for hie or her needs. For example, for those youth for whom this is the 
first real job, SPEDY should provide an introduction to a real work setting, 
should motivate them to continue school, and should help them formulate 
career goals . 

SPEDY can also provide opportunities for collaboration between 
youths and adults for the provision and augmentation of services to the 
community. 

Thus SPEDY is no longer a program with a single theme. It has emerged 
as a multi-purpose social vehicle for the benefit of youth and the com- 
munity. The degree to which these benefits were achieved in the 1978 New 
York City program is the concern of this study. 

B . Different Views of the Rationale 

While this rationale for SPEDY is attractive, it is not the only 
view as to its "real” objectives. 

Each year from the start to the conclusion of SPEDY programs there 
are charges and counter-charges of improper program emphasis and operation'll 
effectiveness . Differences range from the philosophic underpinning and 
rationale for SPEDY to specific local policies, operations and procedures. 
For example, some project sponsors feel that prime sponsors do not have 
as major objectives enhancing individual responsibility and competency 
through meaningful, constructive work experience. Their primary 
objectives, it is alleged, are no more than to keep youth off the streets 
and avoid adverse publicity. This results in reduced efforts and resources 
to provide real work experience, to develop work-related skills and 
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long-term pay-off for youth in favor of the short-term political expedi- 
ency of stretching resources as thinly as possible. 

C . Methodology of this Study 

This study was conducted to identify and describe policies, 
programs, procedures, and practices that determine the character and 
nature of Hew York City's Summer Youth Employment Program and to make 
recommendations for improving program output. The study came at a 
critical juncture. It is a time of change in the City's workforce, 
changes in the job market and changes in the City administration. 

Our findings are derived from personal interviews; analysis of 
written reports, proposals, and guidelines; observation; and descriptive 
statistics. The range of data needed was determined by review and analysis 
of DOL and DOE directives and prior studies of summer youth employment 
programs . 

NCLC staff met with DOE representatives on five separate occasions 
in both general and specific information-gathering sessions. Fourteen 
project sponsors were selected in conjunction with DOE to satisfy our 
design to have equal of public (government) sponsors and private 
non-profit project sponsors and a range of work projects and sponsor 
characteristics. We actually looked at six government and eight private 
non-profit agencies because of disparities in size; government project 
sponsors tended to have much larger projects than the non-profit project 
sponsors . 

We planned to identify among the 14 project sponsors those which 
were more successful and those which were less successful. We were unable 
to do this because several of the project sponsors selected were new and 
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had no prior record, and because agreement could not be reached as to what 
criteria, measuring instruments, and data should be used to determine more 
or less successful projects* 

Interviews were conducted with from one to four representatives of 
each of the 14 project sponsors. During these interviews we also identified 
worksites for observation and interview. Twenty-four worksites were visited. 
During these visits youth activities were observed and interviews were 
conducted with work sponsor, worksite staff (often the same people), and 
youth. Thirty-six interviews with first-line supervisors, 15 interviews with 
work sponsor adminis trators , and 186 interviews with youth were conducted. 

Among the documents reviewed were: DOE’s proposal to DOL, several 
project sponsor proposals to DDE, DOE forms and applications, technical 
assistance material, correspondence, newspaper articles, and inter- and 
intra-agency forms and memos . 

Interviewers' observations at each worksite visited included what the 
youth were doing, how busy they were, presence of supervisory and other 
staff, and general atmosphere* 

Interviews with DOE, project sponsors and work sponsors were subjected 
content analysis, Statistical descriptions were prepared from the inter- 
views with youth and worksite staff. 

Recommendations for program improvement were elicited from every person 
interviewed , 

We recognize the limitations of this study: the relatively small sample 
involved — 14 project sponsors interviewed out of 1 39 j 186 youth interviewed 
out of more than 50,000, the dependence on selected participants, etc. 
Consequently , we make no claims for the universality of our findings. But 
these can provide useful indicators of the actual state of affairs, leads 
for improving the program next year, and some hypotheses for further study. 



1 1 * Nature of SPEDY in New York City 

A. Characteristics and Key Elements 

New York City's SPEDY program had three levels of administration: prime 
sponsor, project sponsors, and work sponsors. The Department of Employment 
(DOE), which was the prime sponsor for the City, contracted with 139 project 
sponsors. Project sponsors, by DOE definition, vc^e esl r.blishrd year-round 
public and private non-profit organizations within the city which demonstrated 
the capacity to develop at least 70 jobs. In addition, project sponsors had 
to be able to assume responsibility for participant selection from the 
initial receipt, review, and processing of youth appli cations to interviewing, 
selecting and assigning of youth. 

Project sponsors were responsible for overseeing work sponsors and the 
actual operation of the summer program within discrete g-rograySj cal or 
functional areas. They were required to comply with boih. DDE ar.d j*'D require- 
ments, provide well supervised work experiences, mainta,';: appropriate records, 
monitor worksites, and when unacceptable worksites were closed down, reassign 
the youth affected. Prior to the start of the programs, project sponsors 
were required to provide orientation for work sponsors rnd for youthful 
participants . 

Work sponsors were a mix of public and private non-profit agencies 
responsible for providing direct services and work experiences for youth 
and maintaining attendance records and time cards. The youths reported to 
supervisors employed by the work sponsors. In addition, work sponsors were 
expected to provide supplementary services such as work-related counseling, 
training, and vocational and career information. There were about 5,000 
work sponsors and more than 6,000 worksites. Work performed at these sites 
include unskilled labor, clerical, social service, and cultural activities. 
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The output ranged from neighborhood beautification and maintenance to 
escort services for the aged and handicapped to cultural enrichment outings 
for younger children. 

DOE, this year, eliminated traditional narrow territorial boundaries, 
that restricted participating agencies in their servicing of communities, 
in favor of six project areas. This afforded youth greater mobility and 
more options as to where to apply for employment. (The change was made to 
simulate conditions in the real work world and allow project sponsors more 
latitude in the operation of their programs.) Each area included about 
23 project sponsors. To control the programs DOE deployed a team with 
39 members to each area. Each team consisted of: 

- an area manager, who oversaw all operations within the assigned area; 

- two contract officers, who negotiated contracts with project 
sponsors, oversaw the registration process and monitored program 
activities; 

- four liaison workers (2 per contract officer) each of whom 
monitored five or six project sponsors; and 

- thirty-two field representatives (8 per liaison worker) who 
visited worksites and monitored programs. 

While DOE provided the same manpower coverage for each of the six 
geographic areas, different sizes of project sponsors and work sponsors, 
and among the programs, as well as differences in area staff competence, 
resulted in unequal program coverage and support. 

To reduce the adverse criticism leveled at selection in the past and 
to eliminate the fighting and long lines integral to the "first come, 
first served" process, DOE decided to use a random selection system. 
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The first step was city-wide distribution of 900,000 youth applications 
(in English and Spanish) to schools, churches, libraries, project sponsor 
offices and other sites. Youth were notified of the program and selection 
process by project and work sponsors and through DOE's. newspaper ado, TV 
and radio announcements. 

The project sponsors accepted applications from all youths applying to 
their organizations and assisted youths in filling out the forms. Unlike 
previous years, project sponsors were required to receive an application 
from every youth. The applications were forwarded to DOE, which had the 
information keypunched and placed in a data bank. The computer made a 
random ordering of applications by project sponsor. Partial lists, in the 
random selection order, sufficient to fill assigned work slots, were given 
to project sponsors. Project sponsors notified and interviewed youth in 
list order. Project sponsors tried to match a youth’s job preferences with 
available jobs at the time of interview. At the interview DOE (not project 
sponsor) staff verified income eligibility (a Public Assistance or SSI 
number, or other acceptable proof such as a 1040 tax form, W2 form, a 
notarized letter from an employer indicating the salary of wage earner or 
the two moat recent paycheck stubs). 

In some areas DOE staff attempted to oversee the project sponsor's 
selection process to assure equity in treatment of applicants. If a youth 
or the interviewer felt an acceptable match could not be made, that youth 
was rejected and the next name on the computer print-out was called. 

(Youth rejected were supposed to be given a written reason for rejection.) 
Reasons for rejection were: (1) failure to meet income criteria; (2) wrong 
age, i.e., too young or too old; (3) applicant refused all jobs offered; or 
(4) agency felt youth could not handle jobs available. 
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The use of designated pay sites different from worksites was another 
key element of New York City's SPEDY. Youth worked a four-day week, Monday 
to Thursday. They were paid bi-weekly, on Fridays, at a few pay sites 
established in each borough. Each youth was told to report to a specific 
pay site at a scheduled time of the day to pick up the paycheck. The 
central sites were used to permit easier control and oversight. The 
"staggered hours" approach was instituted to avoid crowding and long lines. 

An identification (ID) card was issued to each youth to facilitate the control 
of check distribution and check cashing at local banks. 

In a change from previous years, DOE mandated that all worksites be 
located within the City of New York. This mandate eliminated support for 
some camping programs conducted by City-based social service agencies . The 
elimination of out-of-city worksites simplified DOE's monitoring and 
evaluation activities. 

B. Assessment Criteria (Determinants of Success in SPEDY) 

DOE had evaluated each project sponsor that participated in the 1977 
summer program based on financial audit and completion and quality reports. 
Three ratings had been used: "satisfactory," "needs improvement," and 
"unsatisfactory." These assessments became the basis for determining 
sponsorship for the 1978 program. Project sponsors that had received a 
"needs improvement" had to submit a corrective action plan. A rating of 
"unsatisfactory" was a basis for exclusion from consideration as a sponsor. 
Fiscal responsibility was the area of major importance in determining 
project sponsor effectivemese. 

This year DOE's criteria for evaluating project and work sponsors* per- 
formance included: submission of a sound plan; effective monitoring practices; 
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institution of suitable corrective action vhere needed; accuracy in logging, 
filing and submitting required reports and records; implementation of the 
operating plan consonant with DOL/DOE guidelines; equity in youth 
selection and hiring; adequate selection and assessment of supervisory 
personnel; and acceptable payroll and cost accountability. 
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III. PERCEIVED OBJECTIVES 


The general purpose of SPEDY was ,f to enhance the future employability of 
youth or to increase the potential of youth in attaining a planned occupa- 
tional goal, 11 Youth enrolled in school should be encouraged to remain; youth 
out of school should be encouraged to develop a realistic career plan. These 
purposes were to be accomplished by providing youth with seven-weeks part- 
time work experience in public agencies and non-profit organizations, with 
wages and counseling as motivating factors. 

On the surface, these purposes give a central focus for all admin- 
istrative and program activities. However, differences in perception and 
priorities as to how this purpose should be translated into programs led to 
problems, crises, and ill-feelings among adrainis trative and program personnel 
at all levels. Most of the differences in the perception of the program's 
"mission, 11 objectives, and success or lack of success, stemmed from 
differences in allocating priority among work experience, community services, 
and fiscal responsibility. 

A, Prime Sponsor 

The New York City Department of Employment (DOE) stressed that work 
experience for youth should lead to the acquisition of sound work habits 
and skills. However, our interviews tended to indicate greater interest in 
administrative and fiscal controls and procedures, often to the detriment of 
the stated primary purpose. The major operationally-defined objectives seem 
to have been maintaining fiscal accountability and getting as many youth on 
the payroll as possible. Almost the only controls instituted were to insure 
that these objectives would be achieved. These controls often restricted 
efforts to improve program content. Indeed, while DOE issued directives 
in both program and fiscal areas, only in fiscal areas was there any 
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significant followup. Direct programmatic technical assistance and review 
of planning, program development and implementation were not significant, 

B . Project Sponsors 

Project sponsors generally accepted the stated purpose of enhancing 
youth employability. Differences among project sponsors and between project 
sponsors and the prime sponsor seemed to depend on such variables as agency 
type, e.g,, public or private, size and number of years of involvement in 
the program. Most project sponsors agreed that providing youth with "meaningful" 
work experience was a goal or priority, but there was disagreement as to what 
is "meaningful ' 1 work experience and how such experience should be structured. 

All project sponsors said that a major need was to know in advance the 
slot level allocation to facilitate planning and to develop appropriate jobs, 
Planning was also hindered by a lack of cooperative community networks which 
could further develop community participation. The agencies 1 missions and 
the character of their client populations tended to shape and alter the 
specific objectives of the summer work program. For example, some project 
sponsors perceived SPEDY as providing continuity of work experience or 
serving as a reward or incentive for youth who had worked in or volunteered 
their time to the agencies in the past year. Others saw the program as 
supplementing the work of existing staff. 

Project sponsors generally felt that the lottery selection system should 

be modified to permit them to retain contact with those youth they had come rr. 

* 

know and to increase the probability of selecting youth who needed the 
program most. 

C. Work Sponsors 

Work sponsors, by virtue of their direct involvement with youth, had a 
greater tendency than either the prime sponsor or project sponsors to perceive 
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their main objectives as properly matching work experience and youth and 
providing adequate supervision. Work sponsors also felt the need to know 
slot levels well in advance of program start-up so that adequate super- 
visory ratios could be established and proper matching could take place. 

This knowledge was important for work sponsors which relied heavily upon 
temporary (summer) staff and/or volunteers to supervise the youth. Work 
sponsors also felt that resource and time constraints limited their ability 
to orient youth to the work assignments and to develop each youth's skills 
and occupational knowledge, 

D. Crew Chiefs and Supervisors 

Over 60 percent of supervisory personnel interviewed indicated that 
improved work discipline and work behavior were the two greatest achievements 
derived from SPEDY. These achievements were seen as dependent on the 
"usefulness" and "demanding nature" of the jobs to which youth were assigned; 
make-work jobs were not useful. 

E. Youth 

Youth entering the program had many ideas as to what SPEDY would provide 
Forty percent felt that making money was an important reason for entering 
the program. Thirty-eight percent saw SPEDY as a way to keep busy during 
the summer, thwart boredom, and keep "out of trouble." Thirty-seven perces' 
saw SPEDY as an opportunity for establishing new friendships and widening 
social contacts. Most youths cited several reasons for joining the program. 
Fewer than 25 percent had an occupational development objective on entering 
the program. 

F. Summary of Perceived Objectives 

Our observations indicate that the overarching goal of SPEDY — to enhance 
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the future employability of youth through planned work experience-- was subject 
to varying interpretations and conflicting viewpoints on the part of prime 
sponsor, project sponsors, work sponsors, supervisors and youth. Differences 
as to what constituted ’’meaningful work” and the lack of adequate resources 
and planning time further widened existing perspectives. 

Me see the prime sponsor focusing on fiscal accountability; project 
sponsors fostering their agencies’ development and maintenance of services; 
work sponsors, matching youth with jobs and providing supervisory personnel; 
crew chiefs' and supervisors' emphasizing work discipline and work behavior; 
and youth wanting to make money, keep busy, and make new friends. These 
diverse and often competitive objectives led to confusion 
about the direction of the program, misinterpretation of guidelines and 
directives, time-consuming disagreements, and breakdowns in communication. 
Pointing the finger of blame at someone else was prevalent whenever a problem 
developed. Back-biting and name-calling were common-cooperation was usually 
sadly lacking. 

More importantly, the willingness to cooperate gradually deteriorated. 

In a program of this complexity and size, successful work experiences for 
youth can only be achieved when there is cooperation and mutual operational 
adjustment to achieve common objectives. 

In conclusion, the more directly involved people were with the program, 
the more satisfied they were with it. Youth and supervisors emphasized the 
tangible outputs of skill acquisition, money, social linkages, etc., while 
administrators emphasized, and were often unhappy withi stopgap measures to 
enhance control, agency mission, and fiscal responsibility. 
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G, Discussion and Recommendations 

The question of how to bring the conflicting objectives into closer 
harmony is not easily answered. One cannot legislate that people work 
together cooperatively. To create such an atmosphere requires that mutual 
trust exist among all parties. Trust is usually built up over long periods 
of time and validated during periods of crisis. However, some steps 
might be taken to begin the process of trust-building. 

One way would be to remove from DOE some of its police powers and 
strengthen its program development functions. While DOE could continue to 
monitor the program, overall audit and control could be assumed by another 
city agency, by the regional office of DOL, or by private, independent 
organizations under contract with DOE or DOL. While such a move may be 
contradictory to DOL regulations and inimical to local political realities, 
if implemented, it could lead to several program benefits. It would mean 
that DOE could devote the major portion of its staff time to program content 
and the needs of youth. It would eliminate excessive paperwork. It would 
provide the time to help project sponsors develop better proposals and 
work sponsors identify more productive worksites. It would bring the 
objectives of the different administrative agencies into closer harmony, 
and it would give all parties a common perspective, 

A clear differentiation should be made by work sponsors in selecting 
sites as to whether the jobs are designed to simply lighten the burden or 
regular staff or whether the jobs would provide new or additional services. 

In all instances, this differentiation should be spelled out. Approval of 
worksites by project sponsors and by DOE could then be done on the basis 
of what kinds of worksites better meet the needs of youth and the community, - 
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DOE should meet collectively and individually with every project sponsor 
to work out agreements on program goals, objectives, and operations. No 
funding of project sponsors should take place until such agreements are 
reached. Similarly, each project sponsor should meet collectively and 
individually with its respective work sponsors to pass on agreements made 
with DOE. Work sponsors should have an opportunity to impact on these 
agreements; thus, before they are finalized, work sponsor recommendations 
should be considered. Such a system would lead to more openness with 
respect to objectives and goals, more listening to other partners' needs, 
and would be the beginnings of an active on-going communications system. 



IV. PLANNING 

There was consensus among those we interviewed that insufficient lead 
tine was provided for planning. Consequently there were flaws in procedures 
and delays in notifying, recruiting and selecting youth, submitting proposals 
and hiring staff. As a result, less than desirable worksites and assignments 
for youth were often accepted. 

Planning problems were exacerbated by inadequate communication between 
DOE and project and work sponsors. Several project sponsors stated that they 
did not know that their proposals to become project sponsors had been approved 
by DOE until they read the advertisement in the newspapers telling youth where 
to apply. Until that time they could make no meaningful preparations, since 
gearing up for the program was expensive. 

Both project and work sponsors felt that the lack of advance information 
and planning led to serious staffing problems. They did not know when staff 
could be hired nor for what period of tine. Neither was there certainty as 
to when staff would be paid. This confusion had a domino effect on program 
planning, Job development, supervisory recruitment, selection, and training, 
administrative planning and monitoring, etc. 

Project sponsors and work sponsors thought that SPEDY had been developed 
by "bits and pieces" to meet the perceived needs of higher levels and was 
characterized by inflexible deadlines which provided insufficient time for 
planning, developing proposals, and preparing worksite agreements. These 
constraints were blamed for the selection of poor worksites and the failure 
vo consider potentially good worksites. 

DOE agreed that there had been insufficient tine for planning. It in- 
cated that it had not been able to obtain funding information from DOL. 
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However, DOE was satisfied, with its planning efforts, and was gratified that 
in the face of an unknown budget, it had been able to get the prcgran off the 
ground. 

More than 75 percent of the first-line supervisors ve interviewed indi- 
cated that they had net had any voice in program planning. Few had any 
knowledge of the ijlanning process. 

Youth obviously had had no part in the planning but were simply passive 
recipients. A number of recommendations vere nade by youth related to plan- 
ning. These included "more interesting M jobs, rotate work assignments, and 
plan rainy weather assignments . 

In summary, insufficient lead tine and a lack of adequate planning were 
evident at all administrative levels of SPEDY. Inproper notification of 
project and work sponsors by DOE along with delays in notifying, recruiting 
and selecting youth, hiring of staff, etc., were synptouatic of the larger 
problem of poor communication among all program segments. 

A by-product of this inadequacy was the eroding of confidence, good will, 
and trust among those who should have been seeking to coordinate their effort. 0 
for the benefit of youth. 

Improvement of SPEDY requires earlier and nore conprehensive planning at 
project and work sponsor levels. This effort would not only reduce problems 
associated with starting up a program, but would improve relationships among 
all parties by reducing emergencies and malfunctioning. Giving participating 
agencies a voice in the central planning process would tend to reduce distrust 
and ill-will and give all parties better defined and common understanding of 
program objectives, procedures, and practices. DOE directives would be under- 
stood and more apt to be followed if project sponsors knew the rationale and 
thinking behind them. 
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Discussion and Recommendations 


Planning is an amorphous process. Most recommendations having to do vibh 
planning for SPEDY emphasized the necessity of more tine in order to begin 
planning earlier. The "hov" and the 'Vhat" of planning was often passed over* 
When we analyzed these rec emendations , what was really being said was that 
more tine was needed to operate the program, to begin certain programmatic 
elements earlier; the planning, for better or worse had been done. Perhaps 
it had not involved all those who should have been involved, but nevertheless » 
it had been done. 

Planning for SPEDY should begin with a determination of vhat essentials 
youth should obtain from participation in the program. The process should 
then work backward from this point , slotting in those elements which will 
help achieve these goals, building up gradually (within legislative and 
budgeting constraints) to a complete program design. Every element which 
enhances youths' opportunities to achieve the goals should be strengthened ; 
every element which interferes with youths' achieving these goals should be 
t ^^ cl ^ na ^ e d or regulated so that its effect g are minimal. 

j-declly , planning for next year's SPEDY should begin immediately after* 
the present programs have ended when problems and issues are still fresh in 
the minds of staff. It should begin no later than December when the initial 
evaluations of the past summer have been completed. 

It is recommended that more people be involved in the early planning of* 
SPEDY, including project and work sponsor staff, supervisors, the community 
ct lor^e* and youth thenselves. 

Plans for SPEDY should be completed by the end of January so that the 
various operational processes can be tested out and begun. This would allov 
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tine for re-working the plans when necessary. 

In addition, plans must he developed to account for various contingencies, 
e.g. , reduced or higher funding allocations, supplementary allocations, changes 
in legislation and regulations. It is difficult to predict in advance exactly 
what form these contingencies will take, however, based on past experience 
and continual contact with the powers that be, educated estimates con be made 
and plans developed flexible enough to meet a range of possible events. 

Project and work sponsors, in addition to submitting plans for the kinds 
of work experience sloes to be used, should be required to plan and indicate 
activities for youth at times when youth cannot perform in their regular jobs, 
e.g., inclement weather, absence of supervision, strikes by regular employees. 

Unexpended funds from one summer should be carried over to pay for the 
planning of next summer’s program, without a reduction in next year's budget. 
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V, PROGRAM GROWTH AND IMPROVEMENT 


Project, work, and prime sponsors seem to see SPEDY as an emergency 
program of short duration rather than as a continuing, periodic one. A 
common criticism of the program was that there were repeated changes in 
guidelines, rules and regulations often on a "last-minute” basis. There 
seems to be little learning and improvement in programs from year to year; 
the same mistakes are made each year. Each year, programs seem to be formu- 
lated on an ad hoc basis. Changes and decisions are based on newspaper 
stories and on who complains the loudest. There is a "fail-safe" mentality 
in program development: repeat what did not create problems in prior years 
even if it did not work well. This atmosphere conditions both permanent 
and temporary staff to react defensively and to resist innovative suggestions 
for improvement. 

Technical assistance is provided only ■with respect to current regulations; 
the persons providing the assistance have neither the experience nor the 
practical competencies to help project and work sponsors develop and operate 
better programs. Project and work sponsor staff did not have access to 
studies and reports which could be helpful to them in improving programs. 

While DOE issued a booklet, "How to Prepare a Summer Work Experience Program," 
it was issued too late to be of significant use. 

The lottery system seemed to have reduced the motivation to improve 
programs by project sponsors who work with youth on a year-round basis. They 
tended to look at the summer program as a disruptive break in their more 
important youth programs. The importance of progressive improvement of SPEDY 
was reduced for this group. 

DOE said that it will work on solving some of these problems for next 
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year's program. For the first time, DOE will have a year-round staff of over 
100 assigned to prepare for the summer program. The evaluations by DOE and 
others will be analyzed and attempts made to develop and conduct a better 


program. 

Despite all the differences and flaws in the program, a most important 
finding was that youth seemed to have made progress in occupational develop- 
ment in the brief seven-week work experience. While fewer than 25 percent 
of the youth interviewed indicated that they had some kind of occupational 
objective upon entering the program, 60 percent stated that their occupational 
development was enhanced and they had clearer occupational objectives as a 
result of participation in the program. 

In summary, our study indicated that little or no program grout), 
evolved on a year-to-year basis with SPED?. While some resources were avail- 
able, the degree to which they were properly utilised was questionable. The 
lack Of incentives for program operators and a marked absence of knowledge 

development tended to loom as major reasons why SPEDY did not benefit from 
past experience. 

Youth, surprisingly, did not suffer significantly in spite of these 
inadequacies. Yet it seems evident that more progress could be made if 
proper assessment, and matching of human and material resources were made in 
advance. Problems which arose could be dealt with in ample time and without 

affecting program delivery, The need to respond to SPEDY on an ad hoc basis 
could thereby be reduced. 

0 - s attempt to resolve some of these concerns through the use of 
permanent year-round staff is a good beginning. The degree to which this 
staff wiU be strategically deployed to alleviate problems before they get 
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too serious remains to be seen 


Discussion and Recommendations 

There are several ways by which program growth and improvement can be 
enhanced from year to year, A clear description of what took place is essential 
the problems encountered and how they were dealt with, the successes achieved, 
and how they came about, the personal experiences of staff and youth, and 
other factors need to be documented. Continuity of staff is important to 
achieve this. If staff changes every year then an important element — connec- 
tion with the past — is lost, even if information and data are written down* 
Program evaluations, funded by DOL, should focus on these issues. A 
format could be developed by DOL which would enable evaluators to record the 
necessary information. DOE could require that its field staff maintain process 
records of their contacts with project and work sponsors. Similarly, project 
sponsors should maintain process records of their contacts with DOE and the 
work sponsors. 

Meetings should be held by DOE with project and work sponsors, individually 
and in small groups , to discuss what happen ed over the summer and what 
changes could he made to improve programs for the following year. Results o - ?* 
evaluations should he available for these meetings. 

Prime sponsors should meet with DOL on a regional basis to share exper- 
iences, generate ideas for the following summer, and exchange printed 
materials which helped their programs. 

DOE should systematically build up the capabilities of the best project 
sponsors, giving them jraore incentives and. responsibility. Similarly, it shoul 
begin to gradually eliminate project sponsors whose records indicate that they 
continually fail to meet program objectives. 
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VI. Recruitment and Selection 


DOE felt that the lottery- system worked well and accomplished the objec- 
tive to eliminate distrust of the selection process. Project sponsors felt 
that the intent of the lottery system was laudable and eliminated many past 
abuses. However, almost all project sponsors also had negative comments 
about its effect on program operation. The emphasis and satisfaction with 
the lottery were indications of DOE’s concern to reduce outside criticism 
rather than to provide good work experiences for youth. Some problems cited 
by project sponsors were: 

1) . Many youths submitted applications to more than one site— on the 
theory that two tickets in a lottery gave a better chance of winning. Ac- 
cording to DOE, the computer did accept both applications giving these youths 
a double chance for selection. Howev er, in those cases where a youth was 
selected twice, the computer accepted only one registration. Thus no one 
was assigned to more than one project sponsor. This created problems for 
the youths who had submitted two applications. Some reported to one project 
sponsor while the computer assigned them to the other, causing unfilled Job 
slots and general confusion in worksite placement and paycheck distribution, 

2) , Randomization increased the probability of youths being assigned to 
project sponsors some distance away from their homes. The application 
process contributed to youths* applying to sponsors outside their neighbor- 
hoods in order to increase their chances for selection. Some youths had ser- 
ious transportation problems and suffered economic hardship when they were 
assigned to sponsors two fare zones away ($2 a day for travel). 

3) . Some project sponsors felt that the lottery system had not eliminated 
politics and nepotism. They cited examples where youths high on the random 
list were rejected and those low on the list were selected. They did not 
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view the computer printout as random selection. According to DOE, the 
system was fair in that it gave everyone an equal chance of being selected. 
However as with other systems, ways were found to circumvent it. It was 
reported that project sponsors screened out youths they did not want during the 
interview process, and some failed to contact all the youths on the list. 

M. The lottery system prevented project sponsors from providing incen- 
tives and rewards for those youths who worked for the agency during the year 
or for keeping those youths for whom the agency felt work experience was es- 
sential. It also discriminated ag ain st those youths who applied early and 
shoved initiative in trying to obtain Jobs. Finally, they felt the selection 
system did not reflect the real world of work and how people get Jobs. DOE 
maintained tbat there is no way to insure the youths wanted by project sponsors 
could be selected without subverting the whole lottery system. DOE also felt 
that it was not fair to select only those youth known to agencies and elimina- 
ting those who had no contacts. 

5) . A number of project sponsors and youth felt that the application 
proc'esawas confusing and that the forms were too complex. According to DOE, 
applications were printed in both English and Spanish in clear language and 
with adequate directions. DOE admitted however, that the income eligibility 
form was confusing and redundant and did lead to problems and misinterpreta- 
tions, It hopes to simplify the form in the future. 

6) . Some project sponsors indicated a need to recruit older youth for 
the type of work experiences and supervision they could provide. They claimed 
that they received mostly younger (l4 and 15 year olds) participants who were 
not able to perform well. DOE claims that , by law, it cannot discriminate on 
the basis of age; project sponsors have to employ youth assigned. 
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T). There was a general feeling among project sponsors that too little 
time was allocated for the recruitment and selection process. They felt 
that this was particularly severe during the supplementary selection periods. 
DOE agreed and has identified the major time-consuming element as trying to 
contact youth. As a result , the interview process had to "be shortened and 
many youths were not selected until after the program had started. While 
three weeks had been allotted to the application process, this was insuf- 
ficient. DOE expects to start the application process next year at least 
one month earlier than this year. 

8) . A number of youths and supervisors felt that some youths had lied 
about their family income and should have been disqualified. They also felt 
that the program was not reaching out to those most in need. DOE believes 
that most youth who were selected did meet the income criteria, although 
admitted that it had no sure way to document income and that proof could be 
"fabricated." For example, if there were more than one salary earner in a 
family, a youth could have submitted paycheck stubs from only one, indicating 
a family income lower than it actually was. 

9) . Special problems occurred with city-wide project sponsors. As tVKv.-e 
was only one or two application collection sites for each, most of the yotf V 
applying came from one borough although worksites were located in all borowjin. 
Other causes of problems were failure to list all application sites in the 
newspaper ad and typographical errors in the ad. 

10). Some project sponsors felt that DOE's instructions on recruitment and 
selection had been drawn so ambiguously that some youth were declared ineli- 
bigle when they should not have been, and that no efforts were made to 
rectify this. DOE felt that there had been no need to validate reasons for 
rejection; these were very clear. Youth had been rejected because they did not 
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meet income eligibility, were too young or too old, did not show up for 
the interview, or refused the work available. This led to another problem: 
the many ineligibles, "no-shows", and dropouts which tended to reduce the 
applicant pool and led to the need to cut referrals to some project sponsors, 
11), Special problems were noted with specific populations such as 
handicapped youth. The lottery system was not fair to these youth who need 
special consideration in placement , supervision and follow-up. Income 
guidelines did not take into account the higher family costs for handicapped 
children. 

DOE recognized many of the problems described. It pointed with pride to 
the elimination of many of the abuses and inequities of prior years, and 
stated that it hoped to correct some of the new problems. For example, DOE 
felt that if all applications were submitted to its central office, they 
could be organized by borough and local community of residence. The com- 
puter could then randomly select youths and assign them to sites close to 
their homes under project sponsors which have performed well in the past, 

DOE also recognized that some problems may never be resolved to everyone’s 
satisfaction. 

In summary, the problems described indicate that the random selection 
process solved some problems and introduced others. While eliminating 
selection abuses, it failed to address adequately legitimate concerns of 
many project sponsors. Randomization was not viewed favorably by sponsors 
because it weakened relationships with youths known to agencies on a year- 
round basis. This difference will probably be exacerbated by DOE’s proposed 
solution. Many youths were forced to work great distances from their homes 
>n unfriendly "turf. n Many had to travel beyond a one-fare zone. While DOE 
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attempted to eliminate favoritism and discrimination, abuses occurred. 

Youth were not always notified in their order on the computer printout and 
some youths were never notified at all. Some project sponsors and some 
youth found the application process and forms confusing. Agencies serving 
particular youth populations or with specific geographic boundaries felt 
hampered by some of the administrative constraints imposed. Special problems 
arose with handicapped youth for whom special consideration in selection and 
placement was originally ignored. 

Discussion and Recommendations 

Clearly, some modifications in the recruitment and selection process need 
to be made. This must be done without negating the obvious good which the new 
system has brought about. First, of course, would be an earlier start for the 
recruitment process. At least two months before the summer program starts, 
youth should know whether or not they qualify for selection. This includes 
earlier income verification and notification of those not qualified so that 
they may seek other forms of summer employment. For those eligible youth, 
orientation sessions should be conducted to prepare them for the final appll «• 
cation process including help with completing required forms and an opportunity 
to consider the types of available work assignments. 

Sufficient numbers of youth should be recruited to fill the available 
work slots. A standby group should also be selected to take the place of 
those youth who, for one reason or another, do not choose to participate and 
to fill slots made available by supplemental appropriations. The standby 
group should be notified as to their status. 
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Some preferential selection should he allowed. For example, work 
sponsors could he permitted to select , on the basis of merit , up to 25 
percent (or some other agreed-upon percentage) of their total allocation 
of youth. Merit would be clearly defined (e.g., youth volunteered at the 
agency in the past, has shown specific skills and interests which can be 
enhanced at this site, or is familiar with the services provided by the 
agency) , and work sponsors would be required to submit written explanation 
of why each youth should be selected. The balance of youth (75$ 
could be selected in the following manner: applications of youth would be 
sent to the central office of DOE where they would be stratified by place 
residence and job preference; at the same time, project sponsors would sul 
mit to DOE a listing of available work assignments which would be strati fd 
by gross Job requirements and location; the computer would then attempt t< 
match youth and Jobs within the youth 's local community. If no match coin 
be made, the computer would expand the search to neighboring ''6'ommunities 
gradually increasing the distance from the youth's residence until a mate, 
was made. Youth would then be referred to the appropriate worksite. We 
realize that such a modification might bring back a degree of favoritism « 
nepotism. However, the advantages of providing some youth with year-roun* 
agency connections might outweigh possible abuses of the system. ProvidJ.j 
youth with Jobs close to where they live would avoid excess travel and 
eliminate the violence and ill feeling stemming from assignment of youth i 
neighborhoods and sites where they don’t live. 
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VII. Worksite Development 

Little imagination vas demonstrated in the establishment of worksites. 
There seemed to be too high a percentage of routine, repetitive, low skill 
Jobs such as cleaning gutters, collecting litter, filing, and pushing 
elevator buttons. Y7hile undoubtedly fulfilling needed community services, 
these jobs hardly gave youth a motivating picture of the work world. Ho 
useful work should be denigrated, but it is perhaps unwise to subject youths 
to such a one-sided picture without any explanation, particularly youths for 
whom this was a first work experience. 

Some project sponsors felt that there was insufficient time allocated 
to the development of good worksites. They said that they are informed so 
late about their approval as project sponsors that poor worksites had to be 
accepted to have placements ready for youths. DOE felt that project sponsors 
had time to develop good worksites; project sponsors had between one and 
one and one-half months to prepare applications which included description 
of work sponsors and development of worksites. 

The worksite problem was compounded by the poor allocation of youth 
among the project sponsors. This led to some worksites with few youths and 
others with double or triple the number of youths they could use. According 
to some project sponsors , good worksites had to be cancelled. Others com- 
plained that too many youths had to be crowded into poor worksites* We 
saw some worksites where more youths could have been profitably employed. ,15 
the same time, a newspaper article appeared pleading for 300 real work slots 
for youths for whom a project sponsor had no work assignments. Many project 
sponsors put the blame on the lottery system. Others indicated that allowing 
more than one project sponsor to relate to a work sponsor produced confusion. 
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Some preferential selection should he allowed* For example, work 
sponsors could he permitted to select, on the basis of merit, up to 25 
percent (or some other agreed-upon percentage) of their total allocation 
of youth. Merit would he clearly defined (e.g. , youth volunteered at the 
agency in the past, has shown specific skills and interests which can be 
enhanced at this site, or is familiar with the services provided by the 
agency) , and work sponsors would be required to submit written explanations 
of why each youth should be selected. The balance of youth (75$ and up) 
could be selected in the following manner: applications of youth would he 
sent to the central office of DOE where they would be stratified by place of 
residence and job preference; at the same time, project sponsors would sub- 
mit to DOE a listing of available work assignments which would be stratified 
by gross job requirements and location; the computer would then attempt to 
match youth and jobs within the youths local community. If no match could 
be made, the computer would expand the search to neighboring ''c'ommuhitiea 
gradually increasing the distance from the youth's residence until a match 
was made. Youth would then be referred to the appropriate worksite. We 
realize that such a modification might bring back a degree of favoritism or 
nepotism. However, the advantages of providing some youth with year-round 
agency connections might outweigh possible abuses of the system. Providing 
youth with jobs close to where they live would avoid excess travel and 
eliminate the violence and ill feeling stemming from assignment of youth 
neighborhoods and sites where they don't live. 



VII . Worksite Development 


Little imagination was demonstrated in the establishment of worksites. 
There seemed to be too high a percentage of routine, repetitive, low skill 
Jobs such as cleaning gutters, collecting litter, filing, and pushing 
elevator buttons. While undoubtedly fulfilling needed community services, 
these Jobs hardly gave youth a motivating picture of the work world. No 
useful work should be denigrated, but it is perhaps unwise to subject youths 
to such a one-sided picture without any explanation, particularly youths for 
whom this was a first work experience. 

Some project sponsors felt that there was insufficient time allocated 
to the development of good worksites. They said that they are informed so 
late about their approval as project sponsors that poor worksites had to be 
accepted to have placements ready for youths. DOE felt that project sponsors 
had time to develop good worksites; project sponsors had between one and 
one and one-half months to prepare applications which included description 
of work sponsors and development of worksites. 

The worksite problem was compounded by the poor allocation of youth 
among the project sponsors. This led to some worksites with few youths and 
others with double or triple the number of youths they could use. According 
to some project sponsors, good worksites had to be cancelled. Others com- 
plained that too many youths had to be crowded into poor worksites. We 
saw some worksites where more youths could have been profitably employed. A: 
the same time , a newspaper article appeared pleading for 300 real work slots 
for youths for whom a project sponsor had no work assignments. Many project 
sponsors put the blame on the lottery system. Others indicated that allowing 
more than one project sponsor to relate to a work sponsor produced confusion. 
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DOE felt the problem could be solved by increasing the youth application 
pool from 2-1 to 3-1 or 1+-1, and that the law should be changed to allow 
youth to work in the private profit sector. DOE felt that public agencies 
and community-based organizations could not provide enough meaningful Jobs 
and neither planned their worksites well nor provided necessary supervision. 

The only problem that resulted at worksites which accepted youths 
from more than one project sponsor was the over-assignment noted above, 
Worksite sponsors seemed to know which youth belong to which project sponsor 
and were able to keep separate records. Lack of communication between project 
and work sponsors as to where youths were placed produced some, but unimpor- 
tant confusion. 

Youth who were assigned to sites or sponsors that were cancelled or 
consolidated were reassigned to fill gaps in other sites. 

In summary, worksite development appeared to be sporadic, haphazard, 
and unimaginative. Major factors contributing to poor worksite and Job 
development seemed to be insufficient planning time, poor communication 
among administrative levels, inadaquate technical assistance, restricted 
and improper use of resources, and failure to reward innovative efforts of 
various administrative and operational levels. Consequently, some work- 
sites were overloaded with youths but under-equipped, and others had fewer 
youths with more resources than necessary. 

DOE felt the problems reflected the absence of meaningful Job develop- 
ment and ineptness on the part of work sponsors. Project sponsors contended 
once again that the fault lay with DOE. 
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Discussion and Recommendations 


There seems to be universal agreement that summer youth employment 
programs should permit the development of worksites in the private sector. 
Congress would, of course have to amend the legislation to permit this. 

The consensus is that the involvement of the private sector has the poten- 
tial for creating more realistic work experience! and would clearly benefit 
youth and the community more than it would benefit the employers. Provi- 
sions could be included that either would require private employers to hire 
permanently a percentage of those youth assigned to them, or provide part- 
time employment during the school year for some of those youth. The Federal 
Government would pay the costs of the summer program if the private employers 
agreed to these stipulations. In the absence of legislative change, the 
private employers can still be used, by referring youth to them who have 
been screened by DOE, but not selected for the program. 

Jobs in the public sector were generally not interesting, demanding 
or useful enough. Few offered skill development or career opportunities; 
many were one-dimensional in nature in that they offered simple, repetitive 
tasks such as sweeping streets. Such jobs should be expanded to provide 
additional experiences and skills such as inspection, surveying and report- 
ing activities , 

A more systematic way should be developed for matching youth and jobs. 
One way would be for poL to fund a task analysis project which ubd-dCtfCJncen- 
-trate on' typical job^’usbd in summer programs ••’to determine their. leamihS. 
potential. A comparison could then be made between the competencies which 
would be developed in these jobs and those required in the regular labor 
market. Summer Jobs which lack connections to jobs in the labor market 
could be supplemented with those tasks which would improve the connections. 
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Youths* preferences, skills, and prior experiences could then "be matched 
toy computer with these jobs. 

Work sponsors and project sponsors should be required, in their 
applications, to spell out whether the work assignments they develop axe 
designed to simply lighten the burden of regular staff or whether they 
would provide new or additional services. This will help minimize the 
number of "make -work" jobs. 

Our experience indicates that the "better" worksites, in general, 
have been these which involve from one to three youth working directly 
with an adult. These sites provide more intensive skill development and 
better role models. Along the same lines, we have found that, by and 
large, private non-profit agencies provided better work assignments and 
supervision than public agencies. 

A summer job bank should be developed so that work sponsors who 
have an oversupply of youth can, without counter-pressure or feelings of 
guilt, return youth to the project sponsors for reassignment. 

Some youth should be assigned the task o‘f developing their own jobs, 
and some should be hired by DOE to help develop or locate jobs for other 
youth. Job development tasks provide good training and work experience, 
for youth. 

Community planning boards or similar groups could be asked to develop 
"laundry lists" of desirable and needed community services and to advise 
project and work sponsors with respect to Job development in these areas. 

DOE should consider the feasibility of developing from one to four 
major public works projects on which all summer youth would work. More 
tangible community benefits could be achieved, Such projects could be 
done on a city-wide or borough-wide basis with project sponsors and work 
sponsors supervising the actual tasks. These projects could include such 
activities as waterfront rehabilitation, various types of health screening, 
energy conservation, etc. -32- 



VIII. Work Experience 


"Work assignments shall be geared toward developing 
those skills, abilities, and attitudes that are 
necessary to build a foundation for successful fu- 
ture employment. The work assignments shall pro- 
vide participants with a real job to perform and 
shall be supervised, planned, and scheduled in a 
manner which simulates competitive work standards 
and exposes participants to the ground rules and 
requirements of real employment." 

This quotation is from New York City's proposal to the U.S. Department 
of Labor. Project sponsors and work sponsors had difficulty providing work 
assignments which met these objectives. While some youths had good work 
experience, for the majority, experiences did not approach the objectives. 

DOE conceded that for nine-tenths of the youths, the summer work experience 
will be of little future use. Some youths (12%) stated that they had not 

been given enough responsibility and that the work had been boring. 

/ 

Not only were there too few interesting jobs, there was a failure to 
match the interests and abilities of youth with available work experience. 
Several project sponsors indicated that many youths were assigned without 
regard for their preferences. They claimed that not enough time was 
available to do a good matching job, that it takes the full summer to get to 
know the participants well enough to make good job assignments, DOE, on th<-. 
other hand, felt that the matching process is simple 1 * and that matching did 
take place in most cases. It reiterated that the problem was not having 
enough "good" jobs. Project sponsors felt that the lottery system made it 
impossible to match youths and jobs. Youths were the wrong age and wrong sex 
for the kinds of work available. This caused serious problems in assignment, 
discipline, and hiring appropriate supervisors, DOE admitted that this 
caused problems', but claimed that, by law, it could not discriminate on the 
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basis of age and sex. Another reason cited by DOE for not assigning by 
age was that it would destroy the basis of the lottery system; each youth 
would not have an equal chance of being selected. 

The issue of sex discrimination was raised by the youth, but not in 
terms of giving women more opportunities. The youth-mo stly young women— 
had a stereotyped view of work. They saw some jobs suitable for males but 
not suitable for females. Some objected to maintenance and grounds -keeping 
assignments. They felt that males should be assigned to these and they 
should be assigned as clerical workers and counselors. (See Table III.) 

DOE took the position that no matter what the assignment, the work performed 
by youth provided a service to the community and that supervisors could 
have taught good work habits ► 

There was general agreement from all concerned that not enough time 
had been spent on career guidance, career counseling, and labor market 
information. The responsibility for this had been given to the project and 
work sponsors. Each project sponsor was supposed to conduct a six-hour 
orientation session for youth covering labor market information and job- 
related behavior. According to DOE, few did. Some sponsors claimed that 
there had not been enough time to plan and conduct the orientation. Other 
sponsors managed to do it but felt it had not been successful. We saw onlv 
one work sponsor that had developed a comprehensive, on-going career inform- 
tion system. While most sponsors claimed that their staffs provided this 
service on an ad hoc basis , only 17 percent of the youth we interviewed 
said that they had received some type of career counseling. (See Table IV.) 

A major problem, and the one most easily resolved, was the almost total 
lack of knowledge of labor market conditions and how to obtain this 
information, DOE claimed that its requests to the Department of Labor for 
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labor market information went unanswered. Project sponsors and work sponsors 
claimed that POE provided no information. This issue could have been 
resolved rather easily* Information is available not only from the Federal 
Government, but from the state and from other city agencies* DOE did not 
provide project and work sponsors with information on creating useful work 
experiences * 

Some youths have come away with a distorted view of what the program 
was about and what the world of work is like. Thirteen percent indicated 
that the program should contain more recreation, trips, and other non-work- 
related elements. This seems to indicate poor advanced information, orienta- 
tion, and on-the-job-training by the project and work sponsors. 

Despite the negative opinions of the majority of adult observers not 
directly involved at the worksite, the views of youth about the program were 
mostly favorable. Two-thirds of the youths liked the work sponsor and would 
like the same jobs after school. (See Table VI.) Analysis of the interviews 
with youths shows a number of significant shifts in outlook. While only 
12 percent hoped to gain in skills and knowledge, 27 percent reported that 
they did. While no one expected to gain in responsibility and confidence, 

11 percent reported such gains. Forty-three percent sought jobs to keep 
busy and out of trouble, but only 9 percent said that this was an important 
consequence. The importance of the developmental benefit was also shown in 
the decline of the ,f eam money'* motivation from 40 percent to 20 percent. 
While fewer than 25 percent of the youths had an occupational development 
objective on entering the program; 60 percent felt that their occupational 
development was enhanced by participation in the program. (See Table VII.) 
These findings tend to lead to the conclusion that despite the programmatic 
and administrative shortcomings, SPEDY had significant impact on the 
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* 

vocational outlook of the young participants* The summer work experience 
was perceived by them as instrumental in improving their skills, knowledge 
of the world of work, and confidence in their own ability. This finding, 
if verified in replicated studies, would demonstrate the value and 
importance of SPEDY beyond the expectations of most observers. It is not 
unreasonable to also conclude from the evidence that the shift in youth's 
expectations indicates greater acceptance of the work ethic and our society. 

We must conclude, however, that for the majority of this summer's 
participants the program goal of developing skills, abilities and attitudes 
transferable to real work settings was not met although many of the youths 
found the summer’s experience worthwhile. 

The problem lay both in not having enough T1 good M jobs, and in dis- 
regarding youth preferences. As the work sponsors claimed, the random 
selection process and the inability to consider age and sex of participants 
as determinants for assignment were contributory factors. 

There was little career guidance and counseling. Where provided, 
there was little investment of resources to obtain and properly package 
and deliver the necessary information. However, there seemed to have been 
no lessening in youths' desire for meaningful work. 

Discussion and Recommendations 

Care needs to be taken to insure that the work experiences provided 
youth mean something to the youth and to the community. Project sponsors 
should not accept as work sponsors, agencies and or gmizations whose regular 
workforces would not provide good role models for youth. 


*We are aware that the reliability of our findings should be accepted with 
some caution as the information was gathered at a single interview and 
the young people may have been trying to please and be rehired next year. 
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mum snouia not De assignea co jods wnicn are entirety maintenance in 
nature such as sweeping streets for seven weeks. Such activities should be 
made part of other jobs. A system could be developed for youth to rotate 
among jobs in order to gain wider experience, to identify interests and 
latent skills, and to prevent youth from obtaining a distorted view of work. 

Appropriate clothing should be provided especially for jobs which are 
somewhat hazardous or dirty. In addition, identification symbols such as 
badges, armbands, or uniforms should be provided. 

Youth are required to work only four days a week. The fifth day of 
every other week is set aside for paying youth. Work sponsors could provide 
a range of activities and services on the fifth day of each week for those 
youth willing to volunteer their time. Such activities could include tutor- 
ing and other educational services, labor market information and counseling, 
recreation, and cultural enrichment. If attendance at such activities is 
made mandatory, ' youth could be paid at the worksites eliminating many 
problems of the present payroll system. 

Work and behavior standards should reflect those of regular work 
situations and youth should be encouraged to adhere to them. Interestingly, 
the youth themsleves have come out strongly for a way of terminating those 
youth who do not want to work, who tend to goof off, or who do not put out 
enough effort to do a good job. Too often, these youth exert a great 
influence on other youth with whom they work and the work group deteriorates 
to the lowest level. Youth wanting to work are often intimidated or made 
to feel as outcasts, and the level of output declines. Where performance 
or behavior are unacceptable, youth should be referred to appropriate 
training or counseling staff. If the behavior continues to be poor, dis- 
ciplinary action, including dismissal, should be taken. 
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IX. Staff 

DOE central staff was criticized by project sponsors as being incom- 
petent and uncooperative. Among the specific complaints were: DOE staff 
lacked knowledge about the program and was unable to provide conclusive 
answers to pressing questions; different answers to the same question were 
received from different staff members; DOE staff was constantly late with 
its paperwork, particularly in validating documents for income verifica- 
tion; DOE staff was discourteous and officious. One project sponsor 
official indicated be used 'the incompetence of DOE staff to get what he 
wanted — he kept calling different people at DOE until he received the answer 
he wanted to hear, then prepared a memo "for the files" for proof of legit- 
imacy of his actions. 

DOE admitted that its temporary, summer staff were not well informed 
and totally familiar with the program’s rules and regulations; that some- 
times instead of admitting ignorance and asking their supervisors for the 
proper answer to a question, they gave what to them seemed a logical but 
incorrect response, rules and directives changed from day to day and were 
often misinterpreted by DOE staff, each of whom had different abilities 
and different levels of knowledge. However, by the middle of the summer 
DOE central staff, which was trained, was meeting regularly with area staffg 
to orient them to problems which arose due to lack of time for planning 
and preparation. 

At the work sponsor and project sponsor levels , there appeared to be a 
lack of qualified supervisors and crew chiefs. Many were hired on the 
basis of availability not competence. More than sixty percent of crew 
chiefs and supervisors interviewed were only high school graduates or less , 
not one had had any specialized training for supervision, and only about 
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one-third had ever supervised vouth before. 

There was a high rate of turnover among these staff members. The 
reasons given included dissatisfaction with the type of work, better Jobs 
opening up, and lateness in getting paid. Many on-site supervisors were 
unable or afraid to make decisions and to take responsibility. DOE agreed 
with this assessment and added that high turnover rates were also due to 
poor selection and training by the project sponsors, DOE claimed that 
enough funds had been provided in 'the overhead category of the budgets 
to enable project sponsors to train their own and work sponsor staff. 
Supervisory training was to have taken place before youth started to 
work. However, project sponsors pointed out that this was impossible 
because of DOE delays and other factors previously described. Only one 
crew chief indicated he had received training by the project or work 
sponsor. 

More than 20# of the youth we interviewed indicated that there were 
problems associated with their crew chiefs and work supervisors. These 
included supervisors "pushing youth around," supervisors playing favorites, 
unwillingness of supervisors to help youth with problems, too few super- 
visors for the numbers of youth involved, and the inability of supervisors 
to solve disagreements amont youths. Two-thirds of crew chiefs and super- 
visors interviewed agreed that they had provided no support services for 
the youth. 

In summary, the use of temporary untrained and largely inexperienced 
summer staff by both DOE and project and work sponsors was detrimental to 
program management and goal attainment. 

Staffing problems and concerns reflected back to the broader problems 
of lack of communication and trust. Youth reported problems with super- 
visors ranging from favoritism and negative attitudes to unwillingness to 



help with problems or solve disagreements. 

Our observations bore out the need for staff orientation at all levels 
of SPEDY and a communication network that would permit information, 
questions and ideas to flow through the three administrative levels. 

DOE, recognized these problems and said that it planned to take 
corrective action. 

Discus Bion and Recommendations 

In a program of the size and scope of New York City’s, it is neces- 
sary to have sufficient, well -trained staff to insure its success. Staffs 
at the prime sponsor, project sponsor, and worksite levels, all need to be 
strengthened, 

DOE plans to provide a year-round central staff of over one hundred 
for the summer program, While this is an important addition to the 
program, staff must be properly trained, supervised, and assigned. Once 
this is accomplished, DOE should permit these staff mc.bers a degree of 
independence, within prescribed limits, to make on-the-spot decisions 
which would prevent delays in program operation. 

A DOE consultant-coordinator should be assigned to each projecb spans o 
to counsel and assist in revolving linkage problems and to provide tech- 
nicalassistance in such areas as interpreting rules and regulations, 
selection of appropriate worksites, orientation and. training of staff 
and youth, etc. This consultant-coordinator's role would be essentially 
to act as an advocate for the project sponsor. This will provide the 
person-to-person contact which is so necessary for developing and opera- 
ting successful programs and which has been lacking, partly due to the 
size of the program. The focus had to be at least initially, on the 
structure of the program rather than the substance. 
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Monitoring and evaluation of project sponsors and others should he 
conducted hy independent, outside organizations under contract with 
DOE or DOL, 

Qualifications of temporary, summer staff should he raised to insure 
that youth receive the best possible guidance, counseling, and training. 
Project sponsors should be mandated to provide pre-program and on-going 
orientation and training of worksite supervisors and crew chiefs. At 
worksites where existing staff are used as supervisors and crew chiefs, 
similar efforts should be made, especially in orienting them to the 
characteristics and needs of youth. DOE should develop guidelines, 
standards and curricula for this orientation and training. 

When it is anticipated that sufficient, qualified staff cannot be 
hired efforts should be made by DOE to recruit volunteers from retired 
craftsmen and other experienced groups. In addition, older youth (19-21 
years of age) selected for the program and who have teen enrolled in past 
programs, should be trained and assigned as assistant supervisors or 
crew chief b. 

DOE should encourage the development of worksites where the ratio 
of youth to supervisors is small, or ideally one-to-one. This may not 
be possible in most instances , but our observations indicate that more 
learning takes place and more real work gets done when the supervisory- 
youth ratio is low. 

All of these recommendations will cost more money than usually 
has been allocated for staff and staff development. However, if addi- 
tional funds can be obtained for this category, there is no question that 
better work experiences for youth will result. Whether additional funds 
are available or not, DOE, project sponsors, and work sponsors should 
endeavor to select worksites which can contribute these staff services. 
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X. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


According to ujst project sponsors, DOE provided little or no technical 
* '* 

assistance in program planning, development, and implementation. Such assis- 
tance was particularly crucial for new project sponsors. The assistance which 
was provided was characterized as poor and inadequate in terms of dealing with 
technical problems relating to recruitment, registration, interviews , completing 
forms, procedures, etc.. They claimed that clear, concise guidelines were 
lacking and evaluation reports made available did not contain specific guide- 
lines were lacking and evaluation reports made available did not contain 
specific guidelines or excaplegfor corrective action. While one project 
sponsor stated that workshops and payroll orientation sessions were helpful, 
the others stated that either they did not learn of the workshops until too 
late or the training for fiscal officers was given at a high school accounting 
level, was inappropriate for their fiscal officers, and inadequate in meeting 
program needs. 

Poor technical assistance was attributed to ’’bureaucratic" behavior and 
lack of knowledge of DOE staff. Project sponsors recommended that they be 
listened to as well as spoken at and that more time be spent on planning, 
establishing two-way communication, and tetter cooperation. 

Some of the youth claimed that they were not given appropriate assistance 
in filling out the application form, or information with respect to the kinds 
of Jobs and work sites to which they could be assigned. 

According to DOE guidelines , project sponsors were supposed to provide 
technical assistance to the work sponsors. This was the first year that tech- 
nical assistance was provided by DOE directly to the work sponsors. A book- 
let entitled "How to Prepare a Sumer Work Experience Program was sent 
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directly to the work sponsors. DOE also offered a series of seminars based 
on the booklet for work sponsor staff. These seminars seemed 'to be useful 
for those who attended. However, because cf lateness in setting up the program, 
many work sponsor staff were not hired until after the seminars were over. 

Project and work sponsors claimed that their problems were not attended 
to promptly and were treated as bureaucratic nuisances. Project sponsors 
recommended that they be listened to as well as spoken at and that more time 
be spent on planning, establishing a communication Bystem, and better coope- 
ration among participants. 

According to DOE and many of the project sponsors themselves, the older 
project sponsors did not need or want as much technical assistance as never 
sponsors, but did need more attention from DOE than what they were getting. 
However, DOE staff responsible for giving this attention were often too busy to 
fulfill their roles. 

DOE provided little assistance in the areas of program planning, develop- 
ment and implementation. This was a major problem for new project sponsors 
unfamiliar with required procedures and processes ; where technical assistance 
was provided, it was both uncertain and rigidly routine. 

In summary , the usefulness of the booklet and seminars to help guide 
project and work sponsors were sharply reduced by faulty timing, inadequate 
planning and poor communications between DOE, project sponsors and work 
sponsor^ In addition, many youths felt they needed, but did nr-t receive, more 
help in the application and Job referral process. DOE's booklet for work 
sponsors would have been mure useful if issued sooner. 
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Discussion and Recommendations 


DOE and DOL should publish and disseminate comp rehens Ive materials on 

w-t 

planning and implementing summer programs. While the DOE pamphlet which was 
provided was somewhat helpful, clearer and more in-depth publications would 
be useful early in the planning stage. These should include ideas and 
recommendations for developing specific types of jobs, ensuring needed support 
services, dealing with problem youth, etc. 

DOE should hold a series of workshops for small groups of project 
sponsors to: 

1) identify and institutionalize learning of the previous summer 
program} 

2) discuss and, if desirable, modify plans for the next summer's 
program} 

3) improve project sponsors' competence in program planning, 
administration, and oversight; 

4) provide material and train project sponsors to conduct 
orientation and training of work sponsors and their summer staffs ; 

5 ) discuss and explain program proposal development; 

6 ) develop techniques and skills in program evaluation. 

The project sponsors and DOE should meet with work sponsors for a second 
series of workshops to continue planning and educational efforts and to 
discuss, explain and help with program proposals. Project sponsor staff 
should be required to help work sponsors develop jobs, proposals, work 
product, and prepare evaluations. 

DOE should provide project sponsors with current labor market informa- 
tion, A special unit should be established in DOE to gather and disseminate 
this information. 
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A special "hotline," manned, by permanent DOE staff, should be 
installed. This system should be capable of getting needed responses back 
to project and work sponsors within a maximum of 2*i hours. It should be in 
operation from the early planning phase of SPEDY to program's end. 
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XI. Administration 


There was great emphasis on administration and administrative procedures 
and controls. There seemed to he more emphasis on administration the higher 
one went in the hierarchy of organization involved in SPEDY, At levels 
above the worksite there was more emphasis on administration than on program. 
There was general dissatisfaction at every level with the administration on 
every other level. Each of the three levels studied— prime sponsor, project 
sponsor, work sponsor— pointed to restrictions and harriers to good program- 
ming resulting from funding, timing, poor communication, and rules dictated by 
higher levels. 

While the prime sponsor was satisfied with the selection of youth by 
computer, project and work-site sponsors vere not. They claimed that the 
printouts of youths' names and addresses were not provided on time, were in- 
accurate and contained omissions. DOE recogfrized these shortcomings but felt 
that it was more important to rapidly eliminate, to everyone's satisfaction, 
the favoritism in selection which existed in previous years ; that this was 
accomplished by the random selection method; and that the shortcomings could 
be remedied next year. The central selection also resulted in delays in filing 
vacancies and additional slots when these "became available. In addition, there 
were delays in the issuance of ID cards and confusion with respect to the 
cancellation of some numbers which resulted in some youths being refused 
admittance to worksites and not getting paid. DOE did not see these as major 
problems but as normal in a complicated short stammer program. 

Project sponsors claimed that the process for replacing drop-outs was 
cumbersome and time consuming; it took two or more weeks to get replacement 
names. They felt that this resulted from excessive centralization, specialisa- 
tion and compartment all z at ion at DOE, and above all, the elaborate control 
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mechanisms. Delays in filling slots encouraged the use of routine, make- 
work jobs which could be kept vacant until workers were available. 

Project sponsors were concerned about the confusion and ill-will caused 
by not notifying youths who were not selected. DOE was aware of this situa- 
tion and apologetics the computer programming was faulty, a letter was drafted 
but issuance was held up by other considerations. 1/hen the letter was sent 
the program was almost over. It is not expected that this situation will recur. 

Project and work sponsors complained about excessive paperwork. Again 
this was recognized by DOE. Its rationale was that new paperwork had to be 
created in doing away with the old, that forms were being condensed and made 
uniform, and that many forms, records, and reports were mandated by DOL. 

DOE further noted that much more simplifi oation and instructions were neces- 
sary as project sponBorB did not keep good, accessible records and forms. 

Lack of planning and training of administrative staff as well as work 
supervisors was explained by project and work sponsors as the result of inad- 
equate resources and information with respect to the size, operational require- 
ments, and funding for the program. The uncertainty with respect to selection 
as a project or worksite sponsor also discouraged investment, DOE indicated 
that problems stemming from time binds may be solved, in part, by DOL assur- 
ance that funding for next year will be, at least, at this year's level, by 
the trained year-round DOE staff, and by early notification of sponsors with 
good evaluations for summer *78* These project sponsors will not have to 
apply or compete with other programs. This special advantage may also serve 
to still a complaint that good programs were not adequately rewarded. 

Some youths interviewed felt that there was not sufficient equipment, 
supplies and materials to do a good job, that support services, e.g, counseling 
and training, were inadequate (usually non-existent), and that job assignments- 
were inappropriate. All three levels recognized these faults but rationalized 
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them differently. DOS stated that agencies want to be equipped from the 
ground up, are unwilling to make substantive contributions to the summer 
program, and want more overhead funds than the program could afford. Project 
and work sponsors felt that they were being asked to make unreasonably large 
contributions; that there was not real concern with providing "a meaningful, 
useful work experience;" that the major concerns of DOL and DOE were to ob- 
tain compliance with rules for accountability, reporting, etc,; to get as 
many youths as possible"re corded as participating"; to spend as little money 
as possible on program and support staff; and to take as little risk aB 
possible of adverse publicity. As proof, they pointed out that technical 
assistance and oversight were provided only for fiscal and procedural matters. 
In our interview with DOE, these views were supported by the satis faction 
expressedVith the new payroll process. Some excerpts from our notes: " — con- 
trols are strong; (we) know who got paid and when." "(We) have to maintain 
accountability; letting project sponsors handle the pay (as was done in the 
past) leads to poor accountability, mistakes, and outright thievery." 

The administrative oversight seemed to be closer than in previous years.. 
DOE inspections and evaluations included careful fiscal checks, follow-up of 
charges of nepotism or discrimination, and the work sponsors’ compliance with 
ruleB and regulations in following procedures, submitting reports, maintaining 
safe working conditions, not assigning youths to prohibited work, e.g. , 
political activities, and keeping youths busy. Work and project sponsors were 
notified of violations and recommended corrective actions. Project sponsors 
felt that repeated monitoring hampered operations and that the publicity 
given to poor projects tended to tar all. 

To DOE’b credit this was the first year that there was a continuous, 
systematic effort to oversee and evaluate projects and to take corrective 
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action. It was also the first time that some very poor projects and those 
guilty of improper fiscal and hiring practices were closed down. 

The distribution of checks was a source of youth dissatisfaction. The 
main complaints were: getting paid late or not at all, long vaits at pay 
sites and getting robbed by other youths outside the pay sites. The check 
distribution procedure coupled with the title of the program seemed to have 
led to a feeling among youth that SPEDY vas a welfare rather than a work 
program and that they were being treated like welfare clients. DOE'b response 
to these comments included: "Many problems result from incorrect registration, 
these appeared on the first payroll and were rectified. Delays at pay sites 
occur when youths come at the wrong time, get into the wrong lines, make ex- 
cessive noise, and cause confusion. There would be no problems if everyone 
followed instructions and maintained order. Security is tight at the pay 
sites. There are plenty of guards and police, but it is impossible to protect 
the whole neighborhood. Kids have to take the same chances of getting ripped- 
off as everybody else. It is not too much to ask youths to pick up their 
checks on their day off. It isn’t considered a non-working day! Twenty- i cur 
hours of work could have been spread over five days with youths picking up 
their checks at the end of one day. The only use for the ID card is on payday. 
If a youth doesn't have a card or forgets to bring it he will not he paid. 

Some project sponsors may not have distributed the ID cards on time." With 
respect to the last comment, project sponsors stated the one week pay period 
coming at the beginning rather than at the end of the program did not allow 
project sponsors enough time to get organized and issue the IDs. Project 
sponsors claimed that not enough time was allowed for the time card submission 
and processing and that some supervisors objected to signing cards in advance 
which was necessary to meet DOE's time schedule. They claimed that the system 
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was so tight that it "broke down if there were minor mistakes or individual 
problems and the youth were penalized. More than one-third of the youths 
interviewed reported some problems with getting paid - not on time, incorrect 
time card, etc. 

The "time-frame" — that is, timing imposed by DOB on the project and 
work site sponsors — was a constant Irritant. The time card issue was only one. 
Others included: "It took months for DOE to gear up and then when summer was 
here expected us to respond in days. There wasn't enough time from applica- 
tion to implementation." "Names of youths were given to us at the last minute. 
This created scheduling problems." "DOE changed the hiring dates for staff. 
Some of our best people left." "Not enough time was allowed for 'turn around' 
on applications." "Deadlines were ambiguous." "The advertising of the program. 
waB not coordinated with project sponsors. We found out that our proposal 
had been approved when youths lined up outside." 

DOB, in response, pointed out that recruitment of youth had been a 
responsibility of the project sponsors. DOE had had only a secondary role. 

It placed an advertisement in the newspapers announcing the program as a sup- 
plement to project and work sponsor efforts. It assumed the burden and re3pcn~« 
ibility for checking Income eligibility and had made, as the project sponsors 
agreed, registration and selection a smooth operation. Project sponsors cculd 
have used any legal recruitment and selection methods they wished. It was 
their responsibility to involve work sponsors. The time schedule had been 
discussed with project sponsors. The advertisement had appeared on schedule. 
Many letter and mailgrams had been sent to project sponsors informing them of 
Program changes. The shortness of the program prohibited writing about 
everything that happened. Every major matter of concern had been given to 
project sponsors in writing. The trouble was that project sponsors had not 
read and properly interpreted these messages. 
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The conflicting perceptions were "test illustrated by the perceived 
failure of communication which was a recurring thene. 

Project sponsors charged that it was difficult to talk with DOS staff. 
"They don't listen, don't have atnsvefs, and "talk down." "Telephone calls were 
rarely returned." "Program information and useful statistics are net shared 
but used as weapons." 

DOE suggested that administration and program would be much better if 
theye were only one project sponsor in each community. DOE is probably 
correct on this point. It does not have and could not get the resources 
needed to maintain high standards for probity and efficiency in selection, 
financing, and related areas for 13? project sponsors while allowing for a 
full range of participation bv them given their different capabilities, needs, 
and objectives, maintaining unambiguous communication with all, and pro- 
viding programmatic supplementation. Reduction of the number of project 
sponsors to fiftv or fewer would permit more participation, better communica- 
tion, and program support. But then each project sponsor would be responsible 
on the average, for fifty or more work sponsors, and there are few who ar^ 
capable or would be willing to accept such responsibility. A different 
solution would be to introduce another layer of sponsors in the hierarchy, 
but this would bring additional differences and time delays. Another 
approach might be total operational, decentralization with ten or fifteen 
new prime sponsors, with DOE providing only general oversight, Hone of 
these approaches is seen as politically feasible by POE. However, it is cuat,.'.- 
that some experimentation in organizational structure and decentralization is 
necessary if the probl.ems of reconciling size and numbers with cuality ana 
speed of operation are to be solved. 
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The dissatisfaction with administrative performance between levels seemed 
to stem from a number of factors. The most important of these were: 

1. Lack of trust between the prime sponsor and the project and work 
sponsors. Each level was excessively concerned with its own 
objectives and problems, and indifferent to the objectives and 
problems of other levels. 

2. Each level concentrated on its own administrative process until 

these became the operational goals, rather than providing a good 

developmental experience for youth. 

3. The tight schedule on which every level worked and the uncer- 
tainty with respect to funding and changes in the "rules of the 
game . " 

The high rate of turnover of staff from year to year and even 
during the short summer period of actual operations. (This would 
be partly alleviated by DOE’s plan to maintain a permanent staff 
of more than one hundred on a year-round basis for the summer 
program. ) 

5. The large number of project sponsors and the wide range in 
competence of staff and services provided, 

6. Project and work sponsors became less willing to extend them- 
selves and use their own resources for the program as procedu-'oa 
and controls became more demanding and eliminated opportunity 
for them to use the summer program for their purposes, e.g., 

to reward youths for activities during the rest of the year. 

7. Perhaps the most important factor was the new administration 
(it came into office 1/1/78) intent on changing and inrproving 
the summer program. 
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This brought in an almost entirely new top staff with new ideas and 
approaches. These issues were not sufficiently discussed with the project and 
vork sponsors who had fixed concepts and approaches from the past. It can be 
expected that the disagreements, distrust and mistakes will be reduced and 
administration will be improved if the DOE staff assigned to the stunner 
program remains fairly stable (as is contemplated) and if this staff meets with 
project and work sponsors during the period between summer programs (as is 
planned) and listens to their problems and suggestions with understanding ears. 
However, many of the causes of administrative malfunctioning will not be 
eliminated simply by the passage of time, a more knowledgeable and stable DOE 
summer staff, and continuity of approaches, procedures, and forms. Some of 
these causes are: 

. Central city political forces will continue to require DOE to 
emphasize controls and police operations to avoid scandal. This 
will deemphasize technical assistance to improve programs and 
emphasize using approaches which make possible easier and better 
administration by DOE at the cost’ of increased paper work and 
administrative routine for project and work sponsors. 

. Congressional policy will continue to limit "th® program time- 
frame and the resources for hiring and training staff and pro- 
curing supplies and equipment. This will make extensive Job and 
staff development Impossible, 

. Differences between DOE and project and work sponsors in program 
objectives and criteria for a '’good" program will continue. 

. There will be a high percentage of pickup and temporary staff at 
all levels. 

. There will be a wide range of administrative competence and program 
resources among project and vork sponsors. 



Discussion and Recommendations 
A. Funding 

All money should be a -Qooated by Congress and DOL well before the summer 
so that proper planning can 1)6 done. Supplementary allocations should not be 
made unless a lead time of at least one month can be guaranteed; funds left 
over should be allocated for the following year’s program as an addition to, 
not partial replacement of, next year's budget, or should be used for after- 
school programs during the same fiscal year, 

Many of the problems of SPEDY seem to be generated by the sheer si2e of 
the program. To ameliorate this situation it might be feasible to divide 
New York City into several sectors {e.g. , boroughs) with each sector having 
its own prime sponsor, DOE could assume the role of supervising prime sponsor, 
coordinating the work of the others. This would give project and work sponsors 
easier access to the funding agenciesand support services. 

Alternatively, city-wide agencies or larger older agencies which have 
been operating summer youth programs for many years could receive grants 
directly from DOL and avoid having to go through the prime sponsor. 

Incentives should be given to project and work sponsors that have 
had good programs. These incentives may take the form of increased funding, 
more slots, more year-round programs, and the publication and dissemination 
of positive program evaluations. Another incentive would be to increase tiv 
overhead rate of project sponsors sufficiently to meet actual program costs. 

Additional resources should be made available to rent needed tools and 
equipment and to purchase needed supplies. The project sponsors' proposals 
should indicate the extent to which they would share in these costs. An 
early start on proposal review would permit DOE and project sponsors to 
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negotiate the fair division of costs with those work sponsors who want to 
use youth for capital improvement or repairs. 

B. Pay and Paysites 

One of the more controversial aspects of SPEDY in New York City has been 
the system established for paying youth. Among the youth, this has been 
the single most important issue and the one eliciting most complaints. 

Project and work sponsors also indicated that the system was too unwieldy. 

Only DOE seemed satisfied with it. 

We believe that youth should be paid at the worksites on a day when they 
are working, and that they should not be made to use their time off and 
travel extensive distances to collect their paychecks. We recommend that 
project sponsors be given the authority to pay youth. We recognize that 
extra safeguards will have to be built into the system to avoid abuses. 

Youth can be paid bi-weekly at the end of the last workday of the pay period. 

To insure proper distribution by project sponsors, an affidavit (or receipt) 
could be drawn up requiring the signatures of designated project sponsor 
staff and youth recipients. Or, crew chiefs can pick up checks when they 
deliver the time cards and distribute the cheeks at the worksites. These 
alternatives would reduce administrative costs and special sites and extra 
staff will not have to be provided. 

Several other alternatives exist, including! mailing checks to youths* 
homes; contracting with a security system such as Brinks to deliver checks 
to the worksites, with a DOE staff member verifying ID cards ana signatures on 
che spot; arranging with local banks to handle the payroll as well as cashing 
checks. 

If the present system remains in effect then paysites should be 
made more accessible, i.e., closer to where youth live; this means increasing the 
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number of sites, Youth who- take public transportation to pick up their 
checks should hare their carfare reimbursed. 

DOE could alternate payroll reporting dates with payroll distribution 
dates, or stagger payments over a two-week period so that not all youth are 
paid on the same day. 

The one-week pay period could be appended to the end of the program 
instead of the beginning to allow project and work sponsors time to organize 
and complete the paperwork. 

The time card system could be improved by: 

1. Using a one-page sheet with a summary of the hours in lieu of a 
detailed daily notation; 

2. Picking up new time cards when old ones are dropped off; 

3. Providing more turn-around time in the submission of time cards; 

1*. Simplifying the system so that all that's needed are a signature 

and verification of hours. 

It has also been recommended that youth should be exempt from payroll 
taxes and social security payments for a bigger take-home pay. These costs 
could be assumed by the Federal government, 

C. Support Services 

Changing youth’s perceptions and expectations of work can come about 
best as they are given clear guidelines and proper orientation, Work be- 
havior, productivity, etc., can be enhanced by expectations based on prior 
information and orientation. Accordingly, DOE should draft and make availaV) 
a participants’ handbook, the basics of which can be shared generally with 
applicants over the course of orientation to the program. Contents could 
include: Program Purpose, Types of Jobs, How to Budget Money, The Pay Process 
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including Required Signatures and How to Sign for Checks, How to fill Out 
Applications, Who Are the Supervisors, and Procedures for Absence and Lateness. 

More counselors and social workers should be hired to help youth with 
their personal problems and to resolve problems at the worksite. They would 
also emphasize the educational aspect of employment, the need for better 
academic skills such as reading and writing, establish a system for pre- 
program entry training and orientation for youth, and provide more intensive 
career counseling related to the needs of the labor market and how present 
work experience can lead into viable careers. 

Work sponsors should be charged with the preparation of a brief resume 
of each youth's work experience and skill acquisition for use by the youth 
in obtaining future employment . 



APPENDIX 
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TABLE I 

Youth Characteristics 
(N=l36) 


1. Sex 


Male 

k2% 


Feaale 

55% 


Age 

Ik 

15 

16 

17 

. 18 

19 

- 20 

21 


13% 

26% 

H 

CD 

VX 

15% 

13% 

5% 

1% 

255 

-Years in 

School as of 
Sept. '78 

9 

10 

ll 

12 

13 

Ik 

15 

l6 


9% 

25 % 

22% 

23 % 

5% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

i 'i Years in 









Program 


1 

2 

3 

b 

. 5 . 

(5 




61 % 

15% 

15% 

3% 

2 % 

i% 



Discussion: Unlike regular workforce characteristics, SPEDY tended to attre 
and recruit more feaale participants, owing to a relaxation of 
barriers that discriminated against women. 

The "age” and "years in program" categories tended to reflect 
a greater concentration of 15-year olds as a target population, 
for the majority of whom it was a first work experience. 


w Early interviews did not ascertain the levels of education among youths, t 
percentage of respondents will net attend school in September 1978* 
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TABLE II 

Primary Sources of Information About the Program - Youth Responses 

(N=l86) 


Friends and Relatives . 38# 

Schools 22% 

Agencies . 18# 

Kevspaper 9# 

*Other 13 # 


Discussion : ’’Word of mouth" apparently was the primary means by vhich 
youth came to know about SPEDY. 


*Other means of hearing about the program included radio and television 
commercials. 
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TABLE III 

Work Assignments - Youth Responses 


Building and grounds maintenance ......... 23# 

Clerical b3% 

Counselor and recreation 2k% 

Teachers Aide T% 

Sales, escort/companion 3 % 


Discussion; Only 11# disliked the work assigned to then. Those vere almost 
entirely youths cleaning empty lots and young women assigned to Grounds 
maintenance, i.e., picking up trash and sweeping sidewalks. Although pro- 
gram planners attempted to assign young men and women to the same Jobs, the 
youths themselves felt that there are ''■boys”' and "girls * ” Jcl-s; hence, meat 
females opted for clerical and counselor aide positions when available, vhi;> 
males preponderantly favored maintenance and other "physical” types of work 
experience. 
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TABLE IV 

Support Services - Youth Responses 



Yes 

No 

No Response 

Orientation 

26 % 

62 % 

12 % 

Training 

1 % 

73 % 

20 % 

Career Counseling 

17 % 

62 % 

21 % 


Discussion : The majority of youth participants did not receive any of the 
above-mentioned support services, although the provision of such services 
was clearly stipulated in the plan submitted by DOE. 

There were, however, other somewhat scattered, support services which are 
not indicated in the statistics. These included special transportation, 
recreational programs, and medical services. 

The ’’no response" category included those who did not fully understand the 
question, could not rerjenber, etc. 



TABLE V 

Problems with the Program - Youth Responses 

(N=l86) 


No special or specific problem .... * 60 % 

Administrative problems ( ID cards , 

jjaycards, paysites and payrolls) 25 % 

Supervision unsatisfactory 15# 

Difficulties vith other youths 5 % 


Discussion : It should again be noted that these responses were not speci- 
fically solicited. Consequently , some of the problems cited are likely 
felt by more youths than the statistics indicate. For example, after youths 
had stated there were no special problems, they were on occasion asked to 
comment on the paysites. This inquiry often produced an "oh, yes!" and a 
lengthy discussion of the paysites as a serious problem. 

Most youth on the whole tended to be hesitant in commenting on negative as- 
pects of the program. This trend seemed most apparent among younger parti- 
cipants, the majority of whom were working for the first time and who, perhaps, 
. had little or no basis for comparison. 
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TABLE VI 

Program Satisfaction - Youth Responses 
(Indicated by desire to return in sone capacity) 

( 11 = 186 ) 



Yes 

NO 

Undecided 

Would you like to work with the same agency next year? 

66% 

33* 

1* 

Would you like the same kind of Job next year? 

CM 

k3% 

15* 

Would you like the sane kind of after-school Job? 

63 % 

31 % 

a 


Discussion : The ’’yea" responses vere followed up with an inquiry as to "why. 1 
Answers given by youth typically ranged from "like it here” and ”the people 
are nice" to "enjoy the work” and "no hassles.” 

^he "no” percentages did not necessarily indicate a dissatisfaction with the 
program. Many youth were pleased with the program for what it had given them 
this year, but simply felt that, as they grew older, they would prefer a Job 
ihat was more career-related or higher-paying. 
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TABLE VII 


PROGRAM 

BENEFITS 

- YOUTH RESPONSES 




Why did you enter 
program? 

What did you ge 
from program? 


No. 

7 . 

No. 

% 

?ioney 

74 

(40) 

38 

(20) 

Work Experience 

30 

(16) 

48 

(26) 

New Friends 

6 

(37) 

29 

(16) 

Keep out of Trouble 

10 

( 5) 

— 


Family urged 

2 


— 


Keep busy 

70 

(38) 

16 

C 9) 

Work with and help people 

16 

( 9) 

26 

(14) 

Get away from home 

1 


— 


Gain skill and knowledge 

22 

(12) 

51 

(27) 

Close to home 

4 


— 


Liked agency 

8 


— 


Be with friends 

4 


— 


Can r t get regular job 

8 


— 


Nothing 

— 


17 

( 9) 

Fun 

— 


4 

( 2) 

Headache 

— 


1 


Confidence-responsibility 

— 


21 

(11) 

Go places 

— 


1 


References 




5 

( 3) 

Total Responses 

225 


257 



Fewer than 25% of the youths had an occupational development objective in 
entering the program, Si:r.ty percent felt that their occupational developmr 
was advanced by participation in the prog ram. 
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TABLE VIII 


zj . ci &'. vj ~2 JL ; ?:T’A -i' T.r - su'^nvisjis 


A. Edu cation (»? * 36) 

Less Than High School Graduation ~ 3 
l-Iigh School Graduation - 19 
High School and Vocational/Technical School - 1 
One Year of College ~ 5 
Two Years of College “ 4 
Three Years of College - 2 
7our Years of College - 2 


*** Training C'.T ** 36) 

Yes - 0 

i.'o — 36 


C. 'fork Exper ience " 36) 

Supervised Youth in the Fast - 13 
General Supervisory Experience - 4 
General \’or!c Experience “17 
Jo vJork or Supervisory Experience - 2 
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TABLE IX 

STAFF STATUS - SUPERVISORS 


A. Type of Staff (N = 36) 


Full-time, Permanent 

- 17 

Summertime Only 

- 19 

B. Job Titles (N * 36) 


Crev Chief 

- Ik 

Field Supervisor 

- 9 

Clerical Supervisor 

- 8 

Administrative Supervisor 

- 2 

Foreman 

- 2 

Regional Supervisor 

- 1 
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TABLE X 


PROGRAM PARTICIPATION - SUPERVISORS 

A. Involved in Program Planning (N * 36 ) 

Yes - 8 * 

No - 28 

B. Training Received in this Program (N = 36) 

Yes - 1 (painting) 

No - 35 

C. Number of Youth Supervised (N * 36 ) 


1 - 5 -Youth 

- 8 

6-10 Youth 

- T 

11 - 15 Youth 

- 5 

l 6 - 20 Youth* 

- 2 

21 - 25 Youth* 

- 1 * 

26 - 30 Youth* 

- 1 * 

36 - 1*0 Youth* 

- 1 


More than 50 Youth* - 5 

D. Support Services Provided (N = 36) 

None - 2h 

Some - 12 (Personal Advice - 9) 

(Rap Sessions - 2) 

(Vocational Guid.- l) 

H Where supervisors were responsible for more than 15 youth, they generally 
had assistant supervisors or assistant crew chiefs. In some cases, the 
assistants were selected from among the older youth in the program. 
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TABLE XI 


PROGRAM BENEFITS - SUPERVISORS ' RESPONSES 


What Do Youth Get Out of the Program (N * 79: Multiple Responses) 

% Based on 36 Supervisors 



No, 

% 

Money 

- 7 

19% 

Work Experience 

-12 

25% 

Stay out of Trouble 

- 1 

2% 

Keep Busy 

- 4 

11% 

Helping People 

- 5 

14% 

Skill and Knowledge 

-10 

28% 

Competence & Responsibility 

-15 

42% 

References 

- 1 

2% 

Discipline & Work Behavior 

-22 

61% 

Nothing 

- 2 

5% 
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TABLE XII 


What Do Youth Gee Out' of the Program? 


(Combined. Tables VII and XI ) 


% Youth (IWLB6) 


Money 20% 

Work Experience 26% 

Hew Friends 16 % 

Keep Out of Trouble — 

Keep Busy 9 # 

Help People 14# 

Skill & Knowledge 27% 

Nothing 97 ' 

Fun 2% 

Responsibility 11# 


Discipline & Work Behavior 


% Supervisors (N*3l> 

19 g 

17 . 

11 % 

lk% 

28 % 

5 % 

42 # 

6l# 


There is a striking degree of agreement between youth and supervisors 
as to what youth got out of the program. Only two categories — responsibility 
and discipline and work behavior — showed disproportionate emphasis by 
supervisors; only one category — making new friends — » showed a disproportion^ 
emphasis by youth. In the former case, we may assume that the recognition 
of these benefits requires a level of Sophistication not characteristic of 

. In the latter instance, supervisors probably did not see making 
youth. 

new friends as worthy of mention. 
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ANALYSIS OF SUMMER,' YOUTH 
PROGRAM RESOURCE ALLOCATIONS 


Prepared by U,S. Department of Labor 
Employment and Training Administration 
Office of Policy, Evaluation and Research 


OFFICE OF YOUTH PROGRAMS REPORT NUMBER 29 



OVERVIEW 


Until the reauthorization of CETA in October 1978, the 
formula for allocating CETA funds to prime sponsors for 
operating the Summer Program for Economically Disadvan- 
taged youth (SPEDY) was determined administratively. 

In order to plan the 19 79 summer program efforts, 13 
alternative formulations were considered from the per- 
spective of targeting resources more effectively to 
areas in greatest need, developing a formula responsive 
to changes in local economic conditions, and assuring 
prime sponsors a reasonable degree of funding continuity. 

Ideally, the best way to allocate summer jobs resources 
would be according to each locality's share of the number 
of disadvantaged youth in the Nation who are in need of 
summer work but are unable to find jobs in the competitive 
labor market. Unfortunately, current data are inadequate 
to meet these needs. There is no reliable information 
on youth unemployment rates for prime sponsors or poverty 
rates among youth and even less on the seasonality of 
employment and unemployment. It is necessary to deal 
with aggregate unemployment and poverty data. 

Working with these data, the Office of Policy, Evaluation 
and Research in the Employment and Training Administration 
analyzed a range of formula options by varying the 
standard "hold harmless" concept, varying the propor- 
tional share of money to urban prime sponsors, varying 
the factor of population density, and varying the for- 
mula weightings of each of these factors. With each 
option, the tradeoffs were examined to see how the 
changes affected the cities, counties, consortia, and 
balance of States. 

The formula for distributing funds is now written into 
the legislation. There are many who urge, however, that 
the formula be reconsidered. This analysis provides a 
useful background for this Congressional reconsideration. 


ROBERT TAGGART 

Administrator 

Office of Youth Programs 
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Analysis of Summer Youth Program 
Resource Allocations 


Introduction 

The purpose of this paper is to present some alternative 
formulations for allocating CETA Title III funds to prime 
sponsors for operating the summer jobs program. It was pre- 
pared at the request of the Office of Management and Budget 
and is designed to be used in conjunction with planning the 
FY 1979 program effort. 

Thirteen options are presented and compared with the current 
procedures for allocating such funds. It should be noted, 
however, that while the current procedure is determined 
administratively, both the Senate and House versions of the 
proposed CETA reauthorization would mandate a specific formula 
for allocating funds for this program. Both the Senate and 
House versions are very similar and to all intents and purposes 
are basically the same as that currently used. Should a 
decision be made to alter the method for allocating SPEDY 
funds — i.e., reflecting the analysis presented in this paper — 
the Department would have to work closely with the Congress 
to incorporate appropriate changes in the pending legislation. 
Current Procedures 

SPEDY program resources are currently distributed 
according to the following procedures. 
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Step 1 . Each prime sponsor's funding is determined 
initially according to a three-part formula based on its 
share of total: 1) funding in the previous summer (weight 
of 50 percent); 2) number of unemployed persons (37.5 percent); 
and 3) number of low-income persons (12.5 percent). 

Step 2 . The resulting amounts are then subject to a 
"hold harmless" proviso which guarantees all prime sponsors 
100 percent of man-years of service provided in the preceding 
summer. The application of this proviso thus insures a level 
of funding for some prime sponsors in excess of what they would 
be entitled to by virtue of the formula alone. This difference 
is made up by setting a limit on the maximum increase that any 
prime sponsor (not subject to hold harmless) could receive 
via the formula with the excess used to meet the costs of 
holding harmless . 1/ 

The current procedure has a number of disadvantages that 
limit its effective application. These relate to the fact 
that prior year funding is assigned a weight of 50 percent 
in the three-part formula and to the application of the hold 
harmless proviso. As a consequence, the distribution of 
program resources in recent years has been determined more 
by what sponsors received in prior years than what they 
currently need (at least as measured 

A third step is also incorporated into this process wherein 
funds from the previous year which have not been obligated 
(i , e ., carry- in funds) are deducted from the adjusted amounts 
resulting from step 2 . This step has been excluded' from the 
following analysis in order to simplify comparisons. 
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by unemployment and poverty). In FY 1976, for example, 
both the floor and ceiling limits were set within a fairly 
narrow range with all prime sponsors guaranteed a raise of at 
least 14 percent over FY 1977 (taking into account an increase 
in the minimum wage) but no more than 18 percent above the 
previous year in order to cover the costs of holding harmless. 
Thus, of the 443 prime sponsors funded by the FY 1978 summer 
youth program, close to 90 percent were funded at levels 
determined either by the hold harmless provision (140 sponsors) 
or by. the limit set on the maximum increase (251 sponsors) . 

Only 52 sponsors received SPEDY funds as determined by the 
formula per se , accounting for 15 percent of all such funds 
made available this summer. 

Objectives 

In assessing the current procedures with the aim of 
developing a better formula for allocating SPEDY funds, 
three objectives stand out: 

-~To target resources more effectively to areas in 
greatest need of summer jobs, particularly for disadvantaged 
youth. 

—To develop a formula that is responsive to changes 
in local economic conditions from year to year. 
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— To assure prime sponsors a reasonable degree of 
funding continuity, so that they are not faced with recurring 
slashes or large buildups in program activity due to 
vicissitudes in business conditions (thus ameliorating the 
"yo-yo" effect) . 

Ideally, the best way to allocate summer jobs resources 
would be according to each locality's share of the number of 
disadvantaged youth in the Nation who are in need of summer 
work but are unable to find jobs in the competitive labor 
market. While estimates of this "universe of need" are possible 
at the national level, such data are not uniformly and 
•consistently available subnationally for purposes of annual 
program allocations. Nor are reasonably satisfactory proxies 
available, for example, unemployment of youth since data at 
the prime sponsor level relate only to all unemployed persons, 
age 16 and over. In short, a better statistical base upon 
which to develop a more responsive summer jobs formula is 
not now available nor is it likely in the foreseeable future. 
Thus, in attempting to target more resources to areas in 
greatest need the current data information system must 
continue to bear this responsibility despite its manifold 
inadequacies. These data are: prior year funding; number 
of all unemployed workers (annual averages have the greatest 
degree of statistical realiability) ; number of persons in low 
income families; and unemployment rates (average, all persons 
age 16 and over). 
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Of the factors currently used in allocating program resources, 
data on unemployment have the greatest potential for shifting 
proportionate shares among CETA sponsors . Because of 
this importance, Appendix A describes in some detail how the 
distribution of unemployment and low- income differentially 
impact prime sponsors-particularly with respect to targetting 
more SPEDY resources to cities. 

Design of Formula Options 

Two data components--the distribution of the number of 
unemployed persons and the number of unemployed in excess of 
a jobless rate of 7.0 percent — have the greatest potential for 
increasing the share of program resources to city prime 
sponsors. The current formula, however, utilizes only the 
number of unemployed with an assigned weight of 37.5 percent 
(prior year funding weighted by 50 percent and low-income 
families weighted by 12,5 percent). 

As a consequence, the current formula does not reflect 
measures indicating the severity of unemployment and its 
impact on local labor markets. For example, as currently used, 
two areas may both have the same level of unemployment and, 
ceteris paribus , both would receive identical funding 
even though these areas may have sharply differing unemployment 
rates (by way of contrast, one at 4 percent, another at 
10 percent) . From this perspective the problems are much 
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more severe in the community with the higher incidence. 

The summer jobs formula should incorporate a factor reflecting 
the incidence of unemployment in order to target resources 
more towards areas with above average unemployment rates . 

The options discussed in the following sections 
were designed with the intent of improving target 
efficiency — i.e., to shift more resources to 
areas of above average unemployment — with secondary 
consideration given to program continuity. Achievement of 
target efficiency is realized, in varying degrees, by 
increasing the weights assigned to unemployment (particularly 
the measure of excess unemployment above the national average) 
and by eliminating the weight assigned in the formula to 
"prior year funding. " 

The analysis which follows is based on the assumption 
that the FY 1979 budget for the SPEDY program will be extremely 
tight. It assumes basically a standstill budget sufficient 
only to provide the same aggregate level of man-years of 
service as in FY 19 78. Given the fact that total funding for 
the FY 1978 program amounted to $770 million and allowing 
for increased slot costs reflecting a scheduled rise in the 
minimum wage, FY 1979 funding would need to be increased 
by 8.8 percent, to $838 million. 
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The unemployment data used in this paper are based on 
CY 1977 annual averages which incorporate the latest BLS 
techniques for estimating local area unemployment as well 
as its annual benchmarking adjustments. Since allocations 
data are usually made available to prime sponsors in February 
of each year (to facilitate planning for the forthcoming 
summer) these same CY 1977 averages may also be used in 
determining actual FY 1979 allocations. 1/ 

The following sections describe the impact of 
alternative formulas for allocating SPEDY resources among 
443 CETA prime sponsors. Appropriate summary tables and 
computer printouts are attached at the end of this paper. 
Option #1 

Formula 


Factor 

Number of Unemployed 
Low-income Families 

Excess Unemployment over 7.0 percent 


Weight 

50.0 percent 

20.0 percent 

30.0 percent 


Hold Harmless 


Variable 


This option places greater emphasis on the incidence of 
unemployment than does the current procedure and eliminates 
entirely the factor of prior year funding from the formula. 


T 7 Should annual averages for CY 1978, including benchmarking 
adjustments, be available in time for determining FY 1979 
summer jobs allocations, they will, of course, be used instead 
of CY 1977 averages. 
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It would eliminate the standard 100 percent "hold harmless” 
guarantee and instead would substitute a variable concept. 

This variable is a direct function of each area's unemployment 
rate expressed in ratio form relative to the national 
unemployment rate. Sponsors would be guaranteed 100 percent 
of their prior year's level of effort (expressed in man-years 
of service) if their unemployment rates were equal to or 
greater than the national average jobless rate (i.e. , a ratio 
of 1.00 or higher) with hold harmless guarantees pro-rated 
for areas whose unemployment is less than the national average. 
For example, a sponsor whose unemployment rate was 5.0 percent 
in 1977, when the national average was 7.0 percent, would be 
guaranteed 71.4 percent of its prior year man-years of 
service level (5.0 divided by 7.0 = 71.4 percent). However, 
the hold harmless proviso would not apply to areas whose 
jobless rates are less than one-half the national rate. 

Their funding levels would be determined solely by the formula 
amount. 

Option #1 would increase program shares of city prime 
sponsors to 25.4 percent (from a current share of 23.9 percent). 
City prime sponsors would receive a net increase of $12.6 
million more than what would be allocated to them by the 
current method. Shares of other types of prime sponsors 
would be reduced, affecting primarily balance-of- state units 
and state-wide consortia. 
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3ecause a variable hold harmless is substituted for a 
100 percent hold harmless guarantee, funding for 157 sponsors 
would be reduced relative to their FY 1978 levels. These 
reductions would amount to a total of $32.6 million, but 
on the average they would be fairly modest--around $200,000 
per sponsor. Consortia would be impacted the most by these 
cutbacks — affecting 63 out of 147 such units (including 
statewide consortia) . 

Option #2 

Formula 


Factor 

Number of Unemployed 
Low-income Families 

Excess Unemployment over 7.0 percent 


Weight 

50.0 percent 

20.0 percent 

30.0 percent 


Hold Harmless None 

Option #2 provides the same formula factors and weights 
as for option #1, but eliminates entirely the hold harmless 
requirement. Thus, it is a "pure” formula in that each 
year's allocation would be responsive to changes in local 
labor market conditions, without regard to the level of funding 
provided previously. 

This option does not have much potential. Under this 
version, the share of SPEDY resources to city prime sponsors 
would actually decrease relative to the current method, from 
23.9 percent to 22.0 percent. FY 1979 funding of 33 city 
prime sponsors (58 percent of all such units) would decrease 
by a total of $35.9 million. Reductions would be particularly 
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sharp for such large cities as Chicago, District of Columbia, 
Gary, Indianapolis, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh and St. Louis. 

Option #3 

Formula 

Factor Weight 

Number of Unemployed 50.0 percent 

Excess Unemployment over 7.0 percent 50.0 percent 

Hold Harmless Variable 

This option is designed to reflect those factors which, 
on the basis of the distribution and incidence of unemployment, 
would reflect more closely the problems associated with large 
urban arsps. The “variable" hold harmless is the same as that 
.presented in option #1. That is, sponsors would be guaranteed 
100 percent of prior year-funding if their jobless rates 
were at least euqal to the national* average rate, with the 
hold harmless guarantee pro-rated downwards for jobless x’ates 
below the national average. 

This option has considerable potential. It would 
allocate 25.9 percent of SFEDY resources to city prime sponsors— 
the highest of the first 5 options presented. While 'retention' 
of a variable hold harmless limits somewhat the responsiveness 
of the formula to year-to-year changes in local economic 
conditions, it is not as disruptive to program continuity as 
are options #2 and #5 (both of which contain no provision 
for holding harmless). For example, under option #2, funding 
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reductions would affect 244 sponsors involving a loss of 
$116.7 million. Under option #3 175 sponsors would receive 
funding reductions totaling $42.2 million. Of this number, 

24 would be city prime sponsors involving a cutback of only 
$4.8 million. 

However, shares of other types of prime sponsors would 
decline under this option. The proportion of funds allocated 
to county prime sponsors would be reduced from 19.2 to 18.8 
percent, with the typical cutback amounting to around 
$150,000 per county unit. Reductions for other types of 
sponsors would be more substantial, averaging close to 
$600,000 for each of the 8 statewide consortia, and over 
$800,000 for 15 sponsors operating balance of state programs. 
Option #4 

Formula 

Factor Weight 

Number of Unemployed 100.0 percent 

Hold Harmless None 

This option is the least attractive of the options in 
that the share of funds allocated to city prime sponsors would 
decline from 23.9 to 19.3 percent. Almost one-half of city 
prime sponsors would be in line for funding reductions, 
averaging about $1 million per city. Reductions would be 
particularly sharp in New York City (minus $15 million) and in 
Chicago (minus $12 million) . 



County and consortia sponsors would be the primary 
beneficiaries of this option. Their combined shares would 
increase from 45.2 to 50,2 percent. 

Option #5 

Formula 

Factor Weight 

Number of Unemployed 50.0 percent 

Excess Unemployment over 7.0 percent 50.0 percent 

Hold Harmless None 

The formula used in this option is the same as that 
developed for option #3, except that it would have no provision 
for holding harmless. This option would increase program 
shares to city prime sponsors — to 25.0 percent — but not as 
much as would options #1 and 3. The absence of a hold harmless 
provision implies, moreover, substantial funding reductions 
totaling $207 million distributed among 275 (60 percent) 
sponsors, including cutbacks for 40 city prime sponsors. 
However, a number of large city units would benefit substan- 
tially from this option. Among those cities whose funding 
/ould be enhanced the most by this option are Newark, Paterson, 
Wilmington, Buffalo, New fork City, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Atlanta and Los Angeles. The benefit of these gains 
would have to be weighed against substantial losses for other 
cities such as the District of Columbia and Chicago, Funding 
reductions for the eight statewide consortia also would be 
especially severe, averaging $1-8 million each. 
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Options £6-13 

The next 8 options all include , to varying degrees , 
a factor of population density , i.e., the number of 
persons per square mile for each CETA prime sponsor. 

The factor would, by definition, distribute more 
resources to heavily-populated areas, primarily urban 
jurisdictions. Insofar that this factor could be 
considered a reasonable approximation for problems 
associated with overcrowding — e.g., a shortage of 
available jobs, high unemployment, poverty, and the 
like — it would distribute more resources to city prime 
sponsors. Four of these options are strictly "formula" 
options in that there would be no provision for holding 
harmless relative to funding in the previous year. Four 
options incorporate the variable hold harmless concept 
in which some degree of finding continuity is assured 
depending on the jurisdiction’s unemployment rate 
relative to the national average rate (as in options #1 
and 3) . 

Option #6 

This option would allocate resources to prime sponsors 
solely on the basis of their population density) with no 
provision for holding harmless. Under this version, the 
share of SPEDY resources to the 66 city prime sponsors 
would increase dramatically, from 23.9 to 64.8 percent. 
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However/ the increase in city shares would involve cutbacks 
in funding for most other program operators/ impacting 
adversely on 29 8 sponsors for a total loss of $4 34 million. 
Funding for governors operating balance of State programs 
and for Statewide consortia (mainly rural areas) would be 
virtually wiped out. Their combined shares would amount 
to only 0.6 percent of total funding, compared to a 
current share of 30.9 percent. This approach would not 
be politically viable for obvious reasons. 

Options #8, 9, 10 

These are also pure formula options with no 
provision for holding harmless. Factor components 
consist variously of population density, number of 
unemployed and unemployment in excess of 7 percent, as 
shown below. 

Factor/Weight 

Population Number of Excess Unemployment 

Density Unemployed Over 7 percent 

Option #8 50.0 „ — 50.0 

Option $9 33.33 33.33 33.33 

Option #10 50.0 25.0 25.0 

Each of these options would increase significantly 
the share of program resources to city prime sponsors — 
ranging from 38 to 48 percent — but not as much as would 
option #6 which allocates resources solely by population 
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density . The critical dimensions of these options vis- 
a-vis the trade off between increasing shares of city 
prime sponsors vs . funding reductions for other sponsors 
are shown below. 


Options 

Percent Share 
to City Prime 
Sponsors 

Number of 
Sponsors with 
Funding 
Reductions 

Average 

Reduction per 
SDonsor 
($000) 

8 

47.7 

275 

$1,237 

9 

38.3 

252 

887 

10 

44.9 

267 

950 

Options #7 

,11,12,13 



These 

options incorporate the variable hold harmless 

provision 

with varying* weights assigned in 

the formula 

to population density, number of persons unemployed, 

and excess 

unemployment over 

7 percent. These 4 options 

would increase the share of 

resources for 

city prime 

sponsors to around 27-28 percent. Funding 

reductions 

would impact from 116 to 153 

sponsors. Average reductions 

for these 

sponsors would range from about 

$250,000 to 

§280,000. 





Factor/Weight 


Option 




(variable 




hold harm- 

Population 

Number of 

Excess Unemployment 

less) 

Density 


Over 7 percent 

r 

100.0 

— 

— 

11 

50.0 

— 

50.0 

12 

33.33 

33.33 

33.33 

13 

50.0 

25.0 

25.0 
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Option 

Percent Share 
to City 

Prime Sponsor 

Number of 
Sponsors with 
Funding 
Reduction 

Average 

Reduction 

per 

Sponsor 

7 

27.6 

116 

$282,789 

11 

27.4 

153 

258,899 

12 

27 .0 

142 

258,325 

13 

27.6 

134 

263,661 


Conclusion 

While this paper has presented 13 options for 
consideration, additional versions could also be developed 
by varying further the weights assigned to unemployment; 
by introducing a higher incidence of unemployment as 
a factor (e.g., local unemployment which is, say 20 
percent above the national average rate) ; or by shifting 
the weights assigned to population density « In addition, 
other factors might also be considered. For example, 
local employment data might be used, by focussing on 
areas where employment opportunities have lagged behind 
the national growth pace. Since employment growth 
rates for metropolitan central cities have been generally 
sluggish, a formula which incorporates this aspect would 
direct more resources to larger cities, especially when 
it is coupled with a factor reflecting a high incidence 
of unemployment. ETA will continue to explore these 
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possibilities. Should they appear promising, additional 
options will be developed for consideration , 

Strategically, the successful introduction of a 
different method for allocating SPEDY funds would be 
enhanced if it coincided with a significant increase 
in the overall level of funding — since most sponsors 
would benefit by virtue of the expanding pie (even 
though relative shares of many would decrease) . 
Conversely, probabilities for reaching a political 
accord on options involving substantial cutbacks 
for a number of sponsors (e.g., options #5, 6, 8, 9 and 
10) would be remote where aggregate funding levels 
are either the same or only marginally higher from 
one year to another. 

Chart 1 displays in graphic form the relationship 
of formulas which would increase the share of resources 
to city prime sponsors vs. the attendant reductions 
for other prime sponsors. Of all the factors tested, 
population density would have the greatest effect in 
increasing the share of SPEDY resources to urban 
areas (i.e. , city prime sponsors) . But while this 
factor alone — expressed in option #6 — would increase 
resource shares of city prime sponsors to 65 percent, 
it would entail drastic reductions for sparsely — settled 
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areas, mainly balance of State jurisdictions and Statewide 
consortia. The political consequence of this trade off 
would need to be considered carefully before pursuing 
this option. 

Lowering the weight assigned to population density 
and incorporating unemployment factors expressed in the 
"pure" formula options 8, 9 and 10 (i.e., no provision 
for holding- harmless) would result in substantial 
increases for city prime sponsors. Their shares would 
range from 38 to 48 percent. Funding reductions for 
other sponsors, while not as drastic as that associated 
with option #6, would be severe, however, averaging 
around $1 million per sponsor. 

Application of the variable hold harmless acts 
substantially like a spring line, easing some of ‘the 
impact of shifting to a pure formula approach. But 
it also restrains the extent to which funds can be 
redirected to urban areas. Of the six options tested 
wuich incorporate this feature, shares to cities would 
range from 25 percent (option #1) to 28 percent (options 
#7 and 13) vs. the 24 percent share which is currently 
allocated. 

Given these effects , chart 1 can be used as a rough 
indicator of the tradeoff between formulas which would 
raise city sponsor's shares vs. funding reductions for 
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The following tables, charts and computer printouts 
display further details of the options discussed. 
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Appendix A 


Unemployment 

Unemployment levels, rates and the relative share in 
the various jurisdictions are critical to the distribution 
of funds under the SPEDY program. The following sections 
therefore highlight the differential movement of unemploymen 
among eligible cities, counties and the Balance of State 
(BOS) . BOS for this purpose includes Consortia (excluding 
eligible cities), Statewide Consortia and Rural CEPs . The 
data base used in these comparisons is the benchmarked 
calendar year 19 77 made available by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics . 

As Table A-I indicates, , 183 cities were eligible as 
Prime Sponsors, although only 66, in fact, were PSs . In 
the 183 cities, 29.4 million persons participated in the 
labor force--only slightly below the BOS's 30.3 million but 
significantly below the labor force residing in the 
counties (38.9 million). The shares of the labor force 
were distributed: 29.8 percent in the cities, 39.5 percent 
in the counties and 30.7 percent in the BOS. 

Unemployment in the cities totaled 2 . 3 million or 
32.5 percent of the Nation's total 7.0 million, while 
counties accounted for 2.6 million unemployed or 37,3 
percent of the Nation's total, and the BOS had 2.1 million 
jobseekers or 30.3 percent of the Nation's jobseekers. 
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Because of the relatively smaller labor force and a 
greater number of unemployed, cities experienced an average 
7.75 percent unemployment rate, about a full percentage 
point above the counties’ 6.72 percent rate, with the BOS 
registering an average of 7.03 percent for the year. 
Significantly the 66 cities which were in fact Prime 
Sponsor's averaged 8,2 percent unemployed. 

In essence, although cities did not have the largest 
number of unemployed in their jurisdictions, the unemployment 
problem there was the most severe in the Nation. While 
they included only 29.8 percent of the Nation’s labor 
force, they contained 32.5 percent of all the unemployed. 
Conversely, the counties with 39.5 percent of the Nation's 
labor force housed only 37.3 percent of all unemployed. 
Consequently, any formula construct designed to benefit 
cities differentially should provide added weight to the 
severity of unemployment. In point of fact, the Nation's 
5 most populous cities had a total of 692,500 unemployed 
persons in 1977, representing 9.1 percent of their labor 
force. More importantly these five cities had nearly 
one-third of all of the unemployed in the eligible 183 
cities, with the obvious adverse impact on the overall 
level and rate of city unemployment. Washington, D.C. 

oston, Atlanta, San Diego, Newark and Buffalo also were 
>ve 9 percent. 
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Since the totals for the 183 cities eligible to be 
Prime Sponsors resulted in a 7.75 percent unemployment rate, 
it is equally apparent that many other cities must have posted 
unemployment rates lower than the cities' average and lower 
even than for the Nation as a whole. Houston for example 
experienced an unemployment rate in the 4.7 percent range, 
as did Dallas, Minneapolis, and St. Paul. Memphis and 
Columbus, Ohio were only slightly above 6 percent. 

Excess Unemployment 

A review of the effect of increasing' the level of the 
eligibility threshold as the basis for considering excess 
unemployment indicates that the higher the threshold the 
greater the relative benefit to the cities. For example, 
at a 3 percent rate of unemployment, the 66 prime sponsor 
cities accounted for only 21 percent of the Nation's 
"excess" unemployed. However, raising the level to 4% 
percent produced 2 3 percent of the Nation's unemployed in 
the cities. Similarly, by a 6 percent level, cities 
accounted for 27 percent and using 7 percent unemployment 
as the base for defining "excess" unemployment the cities * 
accounted for 31 percent of the Nation's unemployed. 

This relative gain in "shares" for the cities was at 
the expense of the counties, the consortia and the Balances 
of States. Counties dropped from 21 percent of the 
unemployed at a 3 percent unemployment level to 18*2 percent 



at a 7 percent unemployment level. Similarly, consortia 
dropped from 27.6 percent at a 3 percent unemployment level 
to 22.6 percent at a 7 percent unemployment level. 

The BOS sponsor share of the unemployed was relatively 
stable at all levels of the excess unemployment rate 
f actor--ranging from 26.7 percent at the lowest level 
3 percent considered to 27.6 percent at the upper extreme 
7 percent reviewed. 

Raising the threshold on the excess factor has a 
differential effect on the Nation's individual jurisdictions 
For example, New York State jurisdictions — all types — 
have 11.7 percent of the Nation's excess unemployment at 
the 3 percent rate, 13,5 percent when the rate is increased 
to 4*s percent and then jump to 19.4 percent when the rate 
is raised to 7 percent. New York City similarly almost 
doubles when the rate is raised from 3 percent to 7 percent- 
going from 5.3 percent of the country's unemployment to 
10.5 percent, 

California, the Nation's largest State, follows suit, 
but not as dramatically, accounting for 13.1 percent of the 
national excess unemployment at the 3 percent level and 
then rising to 16,3 percent when the rate is increased 
to 7 percent, Los Angeles accounts for only 2 percent 
of the national exce'ss unemployment at the 3 percent 
rate but increases to 3.1 percent when the rate is 
jumped to 7 percent. 



Low Income Adults 


Of the current SPEDY program formula's three components, 
the smallest is the relative number of adults in low income 
families (12^ percent) . Of the three components/ the LIA 
provides * the least advantage to the cities . For example, 
the prior year allocation provided 66 prime sponsor cities 
with 20.3 percent of the weighted total for the country. 
These cities also had 19.3 percent of the Nation's unemployed 
during Calendar Year 1977. But for the LIA component, cities 
accounted for only 15.7 percent of the Nation's total. 
Accordingly, any formula configuration designed to benefit 
the cities should either eliminate this factor or give it a 
minimum relative weight. 
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ALTERNATIVE FORMULAS FOR ALLOCATING FUNDS FOR 
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OVERVIEW 


Among the estimated 2*2 million persons under age 22 who 
participated in CETA programs in fiscal year 1978, over 
85 percent were in work experience or public service 
employment. 

The main benefit of work experience and public service 
employment is the output which is produced. It is expected 
that work may increase future employability, earnings are 
preferable to income transfers, and there may be other 
benefits such as reduced crime which result where con- 
structive activities are provided. Considered from an 
investment perspective, these benefits must offset the 
social cost which is the program outlay less the useful 
social product. Where productivity is greater, the 
benefits need to be less. 

In considering alternative policies, it is important to 
estimate in at least a general way the value of output. 

It is a conventional wisdom that public service jobs 
are not as productive as those in the private sector, 
and that youth work experience positions are the least 
productive of all. This conventional wisdom has never 
been carefully tested. In deciding between training, 
education, and other service approaches which may yield 
substantial earnings gains for participants but no social 
output, versus work experience which may yield less 
future gains but some product, it is important to have 
a sense of output. Likewise, efficient use of scarce 
resources would suggest investment in work which is 
most productive as well as of greatest benefit to 
enrollees. 

Work valuation in the absence of a competitive market 
is a complex issue. Easiest to assess is the supply 
price'. This is the price that would have to be paid 
to an alternative supplier to produce the same output 
produced by project participants. The output of super- 
visors is excluded and supply price is then measured 
per participant hour of work. The supply price per parti- 
cipant hour may be compared to the wage rate of regular 
workers as a measure of relative labor productivity. 

The value of output depends not only on the supply price, 
but also on whether there is a demand for the output. 

This is an extremely judgemental issue, especially where jobs 
are created by law, so that they do not substitute for 
existing labor. 



This analysis of 42 projects drawn from YEDPA, Title I 
(now Title II) and SPEDY is an attempt to improve the 
measures of value of output. For this sample of projects, 
a professional contractor or estimator or appraiser 
experienced in the work being done provided an estimate 
of the cost of providing the output outside the project; 
alternatively, published standards of work productivity 
or estimates of difference in productivity between regular 
and project workers y?ereutilized. The likeliest alter- 
native supplier is used for comparison. A number of 
assumptions must be made which the study carefully presents. 
It concludes that the average supply price over all projects 
in the sample was $2.58, with YACC and SPEDY ranking 
particularly high. There is wide variability among 
projects. Given the special nature of the sample, little 
weight should be attached to this number. 

The demand estimates are less quantifiable and more 
questionable because of the many subjective questions 
involved; however, the study handles these as well as has 
ever been done. 

Further work is needed to assess productivity gains over 
time in new projects, the relations between capital/output 
ratios, training and productivity, the relative benefits 
of single site and group projects, and the relationship 
between client characteristics and output. This prelimi- 
nary work suggests in a hopeful vein that youth work projects 
can be quite productive and that a substantial portion of 
the cost is offset by useful product. 


Robert Taggart 

Administrator 

Office of Youth Programs 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


This report presents the preliminary finding's of a study 
that was funded in an effort to learn more about valuing the output 
produced by youth employment program participants . The two major 
objectives of the study are (1) to provide preliminary information 
on the value of output of a sample of youth employment and work 
experience projects, and (2) to assess the feasibility of various 
strategies for valuing the output of youth projects in the future. 

To accomplish these objectives, we have conducted a series of pilot 
studies of youth employment projects, some of which were funded under 
the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act and some of which 
are ongoing programs funded under Titles I and III of the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) . 

Our sample includes 42 projects in 12 CETA prime sponsors 
and 2 Young Adult Conservation Corps sites. Thirty-six projects 
are youth projects and 6 are adult PSE projects. in each project 
study we attempted to obtain one or more estimates of the price that 
an alternative supplier would charge to produce the output that was 
produced by project participants, an estimate of the project inputs 
and expenditures, and information on the demand for the project output. 

Although several different types of estimates of the supply 
price are presented, our primary focus is on a constructed estimate 
of the price that would have to be paid to an alternative supplier 
to produce the output that was produced specifically by the project 
participants (that is, excluding the output produced by the project 


supervisor) . When divided by the project participant labor input 
(the number of participant hours) , this measure of the participant 
supply price can be compared to a compensation rate (i.e., wage plus 
fringe benefit). It is the closest measure available to the con- 
cept of participant productivity. 

The estimate of the average participant supply price per 
hour for all the youth projects in the sample is $2.58. In other 
words, on average, an alternative supplier would charge $2.58 to 
produce output equivalent to the output that project participants 
produce each hour they are in directly work-related projects. 

As expected, the variance of the average estimate is very large. 

Another useful measure, related to supply price, is the produc- 
tivity of the project participants relative to that of alternative 
suppliers . The measure is calculated by dividing the participant 
supply price per hour by the average wage rate of the regular workers, 
excluding supervisors, who would have produced the output under the 
alternative supplier option. Our estimate, again for all the youth 
projects in the sample, is that the participants were, on average, 

58% as productive as the regular workers who would have produced the 
output in the absence of the project participants. It should be noted 
that the alternative supplier's wage rate is typically not only well 
above the youth program wage but also well above the wage that youth 
are likely to have earned in the absence of the program. The variance 
of this estimate is also quite high. 

We also derived an estimate of the "net wage expenditure per 
hour" . This is calculated by subtracting the average participant 
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supply price per hour from the average hourly wage {including 
fringe benefits) paid to the participants in our project sample. 

The calculation ($2.89 - $2.58) yields a net wage expenditure per 
hour of $.31 for the projects in our sample. This number can be 
interpreted as the net hourly wage that is paid to project partici- 
pants over and above what would have to be paid to have an alternative 
supplier produce equivalent output. It should be noted that these 
wage expenditures include only wages paid for the time participants 
are assigned to projects. They do not include wages or stipends 
paid while participants are assigned to other program activities 
(e.g. , classroom training, counseling, GED) . 

Assessments of the quality of the output produced by project 
participants were provided by individuals with experience in the 
project work being done. Our findings suggest that, while the quality 
of the output and the performance of the participants is on average 
slightly below that of alternative suppliers , the differences 
between the two groups are not great. 

Our approach to the assessment of the value of project 
output in terms of the demand for that output has been to first 
distinguish between cases of output expansion, in which the output 
produced by participants represents additional output over and above 
what would have been produced in the absence of the program, and out- 
put substitution, in which the output produced by participants would 
have been produced by other suppliers in the absence of the program. 
Based on assessments from various officials and supervisors of how 
much of the work would have been done if the program had not been in 
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existence, 


we believe that about one quarter of the projects represent 
complete output substitution in that the work would have been done 
at approximately the same scale by alternative suppliers in the 
absence of the project. Alternatively, about one third of the projects 
represent cases of output expansion in that none of the output produced 
by the participants would have been produced in the absence of the projects. 

We also found in about one third of the cases that some, but not all, of 
the work performed by the participants would have been performed in the 
absence of the program. These projects represent cases of combined 
substitution and output expansion. We also encountered some cases 
(approximately 12%) in which insufficient or conflicting evidence was 
available to make a judgment of this type. 

Assessing the extent of output expansion and output substitution 
is only the starting point of the analysis. Once this is done it is necessary 
to determine, within each type of case, whether the value of the project 
output is high or low relative to its alternative supply price. To do 
this, we have developed a typology of value of output situations 
that, after dividing the projects into categories reflecting direct 
output expansion, substitution, or cases of combined direct output 
expansion and substitution, then further divides them into cases 
(relative to supply price) of high value, low value, intermediate value, 
and uncertainty. We have also identified two additional categories 
that we feel warrant separate mention: (1) cases in which the presence 
ticipants has an effect on the productivity of 
jciated with the project? and (2) cases that involve 
le redistribution of income to recipients of the 
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output. We provide examples, from our sample, of projects that fall 
in each of the categories, indicating why the project is included 
in the category and why it has a high or low value of output 
relative to supply price. Although inherently subjective to some 
degree, this qualitative approach has the advantage of making 
explicit — with understandable real world examples — the considerations 
that affect the value of output. 

We have also included in this draft of the report several 
project case studies as examples of their format and content. Included 
in each case study is a brief description of the project,* estimates 
of the alternative supply price, as well as explanations of how they 
were derived; information on the demand for the project work; data 
on project inputs and expenditures; and information on any other note- 
worthy aspects of the projects. 
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I . INTRODUCTION 


The Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 (YEDPA) , 
enacted approximately 15 months ago, represents a substantial increase in 
the Department of labor's employment and training initiatives designed 
specifically for the nation's youth. Four new programs were authorized 
under YEDPA, which was funded at an overall level of one billion dollars 
for the first year. Three of these programs were authorized in addition to 
the existing Title III of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) . These include the Youth Employment and Training Program (YETP) , 
funded at $537 million,- the Youth Community Conservation and Improvement 
Projects (YCCIP) , funded at $115 million? and the Youth Incentive Entitle- 
ment Pilot Projects (YIEPP) , which received $115 million. The other program, 
the Youth Adult Conservation Corps (YACC ) , was authorized under a new CETA 
title, Title VIII, with funding of $223 million for the first year. 

In addition to the new programs funded under YEDPA, a number of 
CETA programs designed specifically for youth have been continued. Primary 
among these are the various youth work experience programs funded under 
Title I of CETA and the Summer Program for Economically Disadvantaged Youth 
(SPEDY) . 

Each of these programs has its own specific goals and objectives, of 
course. For some the basic purpose is to encourage youths to stay in or 
return to school. All of them hope to utilize work experience, training, 
and in some cases supportive services to make youth more employable and 
thereby facilitate their entry into the world of work. Another important 
objective for all of them, as with public service employment programs 



generally, is the provision of goods and services. Although this is not 
necessarily their primary rationale, assessments of the value of output 
produced in the programs will undoubtedly have an important role in the 
continuing academic and political debate over them. 

This study was funded in an effort to learn more about valuing the 
output produced by youth program participants. Its two major specific 
objectives are (1) to provide preliminary information on the value of output 
of a sample of youth employment and work experience projects, and (2) to 
assess the feasibility of various strategies for valuing the output of youth 
projects in the future. To accomplish these objectives, we have conducted 
a series of pilot studies of youth employment projects, some of which were 
funded under YEDPA and some of which are ongoing programs funded under 
CETA Titles I and III. 

The following set of tasks was set forth in conducting these 
pilot studies: 

• assess the accessibility and usefulness of program data 
at the local prime sponsor and program operator level; 

• assess procedures for estimating the supply price of the 
project work; 

• assess strategies for obtaining information on the demand 
for the project work; 

• assess strategies for obtaining information on project 
inputs, expenditures, and costs; 

• investigate the determinants of project value of output 
and costs ; 

• develop methods for categorizing the nature of the work 
performed in the youth projects; 

• determine the representativeness of the projects chosen 
for study. 
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The basic approach followed has be»<n to first select a predetermined 
number of projects in each site.—' ^ in some cases the ’’project" consisted of 
participant crews of varying sizes, while in other cases it consisted of a 
single participant either working alone or in combination with regular em- 
ployees. The definition of a project included the specific period over 
which costs and output would be measured. The next step was to obtain in- 
formation that could be used to derive an estimate of the price an alternative 
supplier would have charged to do the work performed by the project partici- 
pants during the measurement period. Wherever possible more than one 
estimate was derived, using different estimation methods and procedures if 
feasible. Project input and expenditure data were collected, as well as 
information about no n-CETA- funded expenditures that would be needed to 
derive total project costs. Information was also collected on the potential 
demand for the project work, primarily in the form of responses by knowledge- 
able parties (e.g., client agency officials, project supervisors) about 
what work would have been done in the absence of the project. Any other 
noteworthy aspects of the project, particularly potential determinants of 
the value of output or cost, were recorded by the site analysts. Finally, 
any available information on the extent of this type of work activity at 
the site, as well as the other major types of work activity at the site, 
was obtained. The amount of information available inevitably varied con- 
siderably from one site to another. 

—^In most sites three > projects were selected for study. The 
procedures used to select the CETA prime sponsors and YACC sites, and 
the projects within these sites, are described in the next section. 


This report presents the results of the pilot study- Section II 
describes the procedures used to select the sample of CETA prime sponsors 
and YACC sites, as well as, the procedures used to select the individual 
projects for study at each site- It also presents a summary of the 
characteristics of the project in the sample — including the number of 
participants and supervisors in each, the type of work performed, and 
the type of agency for which the work is performed. 

Section III is devoted to a detailed examination of the supply 
price, labor productivity , and net wage expenditures of the sample 
projects. We begin with a discussion, of the particular methods used 
to estimate supply price, the issues that arise in supply price es- 
timation, and the various forms supply price estimates can take. Next 
the average estimates of the supply price are presented, along with 
the standard deviations and ranges of those estimates. Also presented 
are supply price estimates disaggregated by various project charac- 
teristics . Following the supply price results, estimates of the 
productivity of the project participants relative to that of regular 
workers are presented. Also included in the section are the estimates 
of the “net wage expenditure" of the projects (i.e., the participant 
labor expenditures minus the estimated price of alternative supplier 
labor) . The section concludes with a summary of assessments (by 
independent estimators, project supervisors, and other knowledgeable 
parties) of the quality of work performed by project participants. 

Section IV addresses the value of the project output from 
a demand perspective. After a brief discussion of our methodology, 
a summary of the responses of knowledgeable parties about what work 
would have been done in the absence of the project is presented. 
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Next, a typology of value of output situations is developed, with 
brief examples from the sample project studies presented for illustra- 
tive purposes. 

Section V of the final report will address various methodolog- 
ical and feasibility considerations.—^ Discussed in turn will be the 
definition and selection of projects, the estimation of alternative 
supply prices, demand considerations, project inputs and costs, the 
categorization of the type of work performed by the project 
participants, the representativeness of the project work, and the 
extrapolation of our sample findings to the whole population of 
youth employment projects. In each case, we will discuss the 
strategies employed in the pilot study, as well as the issues and 
problems that arose in the data collection and analysis effort; wherever 
possible recommendations will be made for reducing costs and expediting 
the collection of project information. This methodology and feasibility 
discussion will lead directly into a discussion of the implications 
of the pilot study for future output valuation, both of youth 
programs and of public service employment programs in general . 

The last section of the final report will consist of a 

2/ 

representative set of case studies of individual projects in our sample.— 

y . . . 

The sections on methodology and feasibility considerations 
and implications for future value of output work are not included in 
this draft of the report. 

2 / 

— This draft of the report includes only a few case studies 
as examples of their format and content. 
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The information in these case studies will be standardized to the extent 
possible in order to maximize their comparability. Each case study will 
include brief descriptions of the project; estimates of the alternative 
supply price as well as explanations of how they were derived; information 
on the demand for the project work; data on project inputs and expenditures 
and information on any other noteworthy aspects of the projects. 
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II. PROJECT SAMPLE 


The following types of youth programs— are included in the sample 
of work projects and work experience positions: 

A) Existing Youth Work Experience Programs 

1. CETA in-school projects (Title I projects) 

2. CETA out-of-school projects (Title I projects) 

3. CETA simmer work projects (SPEDY) 

B) Programs Funded Under YEDPA 

1. Young Adult Conservation Corps (YACC) 

2. Youth Community Conservation and Improvement Projects (YCCIP) 

3. Youth Employment and Training Programs ( YETP ) 

Only those Title I youth work experience programs targeted exclusively or 
primarily toward youth are included in the sample. Specifically excluded 
from the sample of youth programs are the Youth Incentive Entitlement 
Projects (YIEPP) , the Youth Conservation Corps (YCC) , and other special 
youth programs funded under Title III of CETA (for example, the youth 
programs funded under the National Program for Selected Population Segments) . 

In addition to the youth work projects, several adult PSE projects 
and/or positions were included in the sample for comparison. 

PROCEDURES FOR SELECTING PRIME SPONSOR AND PROJECT SAMPLE 

It should be emphasized at the outset that the sample of prime 
sponsors and projects is not necessarily and was not designed to be 

is useful to remind the reader that the programs included in 
our sample differ with respect to the age criteria used to define youth. 

The YCCIP program is the most restrictive, enrolling only those between the 
ages of 16 and 19. YETP includes youth between the ages of 16 and 21, SPEDY 
is 14 through 21, and YACC is 16 through 23 years of age. The Title I 
programs do not provide a specific age criterion for youth, which thus 
varies among prime sponsors. 
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representative of the national experience with youth programs. To permit 
extrapolation to the national experience, the sample would have to be 
representative of the work performed by youth participants.— ^ For a variety 
of reasons, this criterion was not satisfied. First, the data to formulate 
such a sample design — specifically the number of participants enrolled and 
assigned to project work — were not available at the start of the study, 
in part because of the concurrent start-up of YEDPA programs at the local 
level. Thus, the prime sponsors could not be weighted according to their 
size as measured by the extent of youth project work. Second, and more 
important, the feasibility objectives of the study called for a sample 
design that would enable us to confront as many different data collection 
and measurement problems as possible, and this led us to choose the dimen- 
sions on which we stratified the sample in order to increase the likelihood 
of encountering such problems .—' • Finally, certain of the prime sponsors 
selected were chosen by government agency officials. As a result of all 
this, the sample of projects in this study should not be considered repre- 
sentative of all project work in youth programs nationwide, and direct 
inferences should not be made from the particular findings of this study 
to all youth programs around the nation. 

We originally planned to select a sample of IS local program sites. 

Of these, 12 were to be CETA local prime sponsors and the remaining 3 were 


1 / , 

— Technically, the universe from which the sample is drawn should 
be the total time youth program participants are assigned to project work. 

2 / 

For example, because of the special data problems resulting from 
the sheer size and complicated structure of urban programs, we thought it 
desirable to constrain the sample to include two large cities. We also 
oversampled the balance of state prime sponsors, because of their geo- 
graphical dispersion and multiple political units. Similarly, we wanted 
to oversample (with respect to their funding) the smaller types of programs, 
such as YCCIP , in order to ensure their adequate representation in the 
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to be YACC centers. This proportion was based on a crude estimate of the 
proportion of CETA funds allocated to local programs and YACC. Later it 
was decided that we would go to 2 YACC sites rather than 3, reducing the 
overall sample of program sites to 14. 

Although it was not our intention to select the project sample so as 
to be able to extrapolate the results of the study to youth programs 
nationally, we did attempt to make the sample of prime sponsors at least 
generally representative with respect to type of prime sponsor and region.— ^ 
We first stratified the sample by type of prime sponsor, with divisions into 
the following categories: cities with more than 750,000 population, cities 
with less than 750,000 population, counties, balance of states, and con- 
sortia. Table II-l shows the number of sample prime sponsors in each 
category, as well as the expected number in a sample of 12 prime sponsors 
based on their respective proportions in the prime sponsor population. The 
primary differences, as can be seen, are that we oversampled cities with 
more than 750,000 population and undersampled counties (relative to the 
numbers of prime sponsors in those categories) We also added one 
additional site from the balance of state category and subtracted one site 
from the consortia category. 

While we did not stratify the sample of prime sponsors by geo- 
graphic region, we did order the selection process in such a way as to 
ensure inclusion of various geographical areas of the country. The 10 

-^Excluded from the population of prime sponsors are special CETA 
prime sponsors and governmental sponsors outside the contiguous continental 
United States. This exclusion eliminates sponsors in Alaska, Hawaii, and 
all U.S. territories, as well as Native American, migrant, and four rural 
CEP prime sponsors. 

2 / 

— We do not, of course, have any evidence concerning the repre- 
sentation of the prime sponsors with respect to the amount of youth program 
work. 
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TABLE II-l 


DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE PRIME SPONSOR BY TYPE OF PRIME SPONSOR 


Type of 

Prime Sponsor 

Total 

Prime 

Number of 
Sponsor si/ 

Expected Number 
Prime Sponsors 
Sample 

of 

in 

Actual Number of 
Prime Sponsors 
in Sample 

Cities with More 
than 750,000 
Population 

a 

( 2%) 

0 

( 0%) 


2 (17%) 

Cities with Less 
than 750,000 
Population 

58 

(14%) 

2 

(17%) 


2 (17%) 

Counties 

185 

(42%) 

5 

(42%) 


3 (25%) 

Balance of States 

42 

(10%) 

1 

( 8%) 


2 (17%) 

Consortia 

140 

(32%) 

4 

(33%) 


3 (25%) 

Total 

433 

(100 % )- 

12 

(100%)—/ 

12 aon)~ / 


~ Employment and Training Reporter 

Reference File Supplements, 11/30/77 and 1/18/78, BNA. 

2 / 

— Total may not equal 100 due to rounding. 
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DOL regions were combined to form 6 geographic areas for this purpose and 
the selection was ordered in such a way as to ensure the inclusion of at 
least 1 prime sponsor from each of the areas. The number of prime sponsors 
by area is shown in Table II-2. 

Within these constraints, the prime sponsors to be included in the 
study were then selected randomly. These initial selections were then re- 
viewed by the Department of Labor Field Operations staff. They recommended 
a number of changes in the sample, primarily to remove prime sponsors that 
were currently or recently had been the subjects of other employment and 
training research studies and to replace them with prime sponsors who had 
not been involved in as many (if any) ongoing or recent studies. These 
adjustments were made in such a way as to preserve the geographical and 
prime sponsor distributions that had been sought in the initial selection. 

In some cases, the replacement sites were selected randomly; in others, 
the sites were selected by DOL Field Operations staff. One YACC site was 
selected by the Department of Interior and the other one was selected by 
the Department of Agriculture. The resulting sample of prime sponsors and 
YACC sites is presented in Table II-3. 

Selection of the individual projects to be studied was not done 
until the actual field visit to the prime sponsor or YACC site, both because 
the necessary project data were not available at the DOL national or regional 
office level and also because we wanted to use the most recent project or 
work experience position data available. We anticipated that the selection 

procedures would vary considerably from one site to another depending on 
what data were accessible at various levels of the prime sponsor operation. 
While this variation did occur to some extent, we were able to use similar 
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TABLE II- 2 


distribution of sample prime sponsors by geographic area 


AREA 

DOL REGIONS 

TOTAL NUMBER OF 

PRIME SPONSORS IN AREA— ^ 

NUMBER 

IN 

OF PRIME SPONSORS 
STUDY SAMPLE 

East 

I, II, III 

125 

(29%) 


4 

(33%) 

Southeast 

IV 

65 

(15%) 


1 

(8%) 

Midwest 

V, VII 

120 

(28%) 


3 

(25%) 

Southwest 

VI 

46 

(11%) 


1 

(8%) 

Rocky Mountain 

VIII 

15 

(3%) 


1 

(8%) 

West 

IX, X 

62 

(14%) 


2_ 

(17%) 

TOTAL 


433 

(100%) 


12 

(99%)- / 


i/source : Employment and Training Reporter, Reference File 
Supplements, 11/30/77 and 1/18/78, BN A 

2 / 

“ Total percentage may not equal 100 due to rounding. 



TABLE 11-3 


CETA PRIME SPONSOR AND YACC SITES IN THE STUDY SAjMPLE 


Site Location 

CETA Prime Sponsors 


Cities with more than 

750,000 population 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Houston, Texas 

Cities with less than 

750,000 population 

Wichita, Kansas 

Pasadena, California 

Counties 

Prince William County, Virginia 

Marathon County, Wisconsin 

Solano County, California 

Balance of State 

New Hampshire 

Missouri 

Consortia 

Stamford/Fairfield, Connecticut 
Savannah/Chatham, Georgia 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 

YACC Centers 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 

Monongahela National Forest, West Virginia 

U.S. Department of Interior 

Bureau of Land Management 

YACC Camp #2562, Montana 
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procedures at most of the sites 


y 


At all sites but one, the individual 


2 / 

projects or positions were selected randomly,-* x n most cases, the partic- 
ular project selection was based on enrollee listings available at either 
the prime sponsor or program operator level* In general, the procedure 
was to select an individual from the enrollee listing, and then to define 
the project to include that individual and any others who would appropriately 
be included in the work activity.—^ In essence this involves "building 11 
the project around the initial individual selected. In some cases, the 
individual would be working on a crew of participants, in which case the 
entire crew would comprise the project; in other cases the individual 
would be working alone, in which case the project would consist only of 
that individual participant. 

By selecting an enrollee and studying the project to which that 
enrollee was assigned, the probability of selecting a project depended on 
the number of enrollees assigned to the project. Thus, within each prime 
sponsor, the sample of projects studied should be representative of the 
work done by youth program enrollees. 

The next step was to define either a unit of output or a time 
period within which to define the project, A unit of output was used 


— A more detailed discussion of the project selection and definition 
procedures will be included in a subsequent section of the final report on 
methodology and feasibility considerations . 

2 / 

~~ In Marathon County, the two projects studied were selected by tne 
prime sponsor so that we could begin project site work as soon as possible. 
This was necessitated by the delay in the commencement of the contract 
and consequent delay in getting into the field. 

3 / 

In some cases the definition of the project was straightforward 
while in other cases it required judgments on the part of the site analyst. 
Again, project definition will be discussed in more detail in the forth- 
coming feasibility and methodology section. 
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if the project consisted of a discrete task or set of tasks that were 
easily separable from other tasks to be done by the participants. A time 
period was used if the work performed by the participant was of a continuous 
nature, with no set of discrete tasks discernible. The number of projects 
studied in a site ranged from two to five; in most sites, however, three 
projects were studied. 

In summary, the sample design utilized to select the sites and 
projects for the pilot studies does not meet the technical requirements 
necessary to permit quantitative inference of study findings to all youth 
programs for four reasons: (1) the project sample size is small (42); 

(2) it is clustered in a small number of prime sponsor and YACC sites? 

(3) the prime sponsors were not weighted by the amount of youth program 
work done; and (4) not all prime sponsors were selected randomly. The 
sample of prime sponsors and YACC sites is mixed, with some selected 
randomly and others judgmentally. It is, however, generally representative 
across geographic regions and types of prime sponsor, so that we believe 

we have confronted most of the important feasibility issues. The sample 
of projects within prime sponsors and YACC sites was in almost all cases 
selected randomly, both with respect to the program operator responsible 
for the project or position and to the project or position within program 
operator . 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SAMPLE PROJECTS 

Before turning to the question of value of project output, it is 
useful to examine several characteristics of the youth projects in the 
study sample.-^ These characteristics cover a number of different 

•^The discussion in this section on sample project characteristics 
covers only youth projects (including YACC projects); the six adult PSE 
projects have been excluded from consideration. 
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dimensions, some of which are potential sources of variation in the value 
of output while others simply provide an indication of the representative- 
ness of the sample. 

Type of Youth Program . Table IX-4 presents the distribution of 
sample projects by the type of youth program in which they are found. The 
programs, as noted earlier, include both those newly created under YEDPA 
and those that are continued under the original CETA. Whether or not the 
distribution of projects across types of programs is similar to the corre- 
sponding distribution in the population of youth projects is impossible to 
determine with any degree of precision.^- In the first place the distribu- 
tion of FY 1978 funding for Title I youth work experience programs is based 
on crude estimates, as explained in the footnote to the table. Second, and 
more important, the funding levels may bear little relationship to the number 
of "projects” in each program, because of the possible differences among 
programs in both the definition of "projects" (i.e., number of participants) 

2 / 

and the number of participants served within their respective funding levels.- 

In general, our impression is that we have oversampled YCCIP 
projects and undersampled the summer employment projects funded under SPEDY 
but that the porportion of other types of projects in the sample is fairly 
close to their distribution in the overall population of youth programs. 

— ^It should also be pointed out again that in a full study of the 
value of youth project output it is not the universe of projects that the 
sample should represent, but rather the universe of some measure of partici- 
pation, such as hours worked or slots filled. This distinction is an im- 
portant one, since efforts to make the sample representative in terms of 
projects will result in oversampling small projects. 

2 / 

— The programs may differ, for example, in the proportion of 
full-time vs. part-time participants, in wage rates paid, in seasonal 
enrollment, etc. 
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TABLE II-4 


DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE PROJECTS BY TYPE OF YOUTH PROGRAM 


Type of Program 

Funding in FY 1978 
($ thousands) 

Number of Projects 
in Sample 

Title I Youth Work Experience 

157,500^ 

(10%) 

4 (11%) 

SPEDY 

700,000 

(44%) 

9 (25%) 

YETP 

402,500 

(25%) 

9 (25%) 

YCCIP 

86,250 

( 6%) 

8 (22%) 

YACC 

233,000 

(15%) 

6 (17%) 

Total 

1,579,250 

(100%) 

36 (100%) 


— ^This is an estimate of the 1978 level of funding for Title I 
youth work experience programs exclusively or primarily targeted for youth - 
It was calculated by multiplying the expected 1978 funding allocated to 
prime sponsors for all Title I activities by the percentage of total Title 
I FY 1977 expenditures for work experience programs; multiplying this figure 
by the percentage of total FY 77 Title I enrollees who were youth; and 
multiplying this figure by an estimate of the percentage of all Title I 
youth work experience programs that are designed exclusively or primarily 
for youth. Since no data are available on this last percentage, we used an 
arbitrary 50% as the estimate. 

Source of funding levels: Employment and Training Reporter 

Reference File Supplements, 11/30/77 and 1/18/78 BNA. 
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The undersampling of SPEDY projects was primarily due to the impossibility, 
within the constraints of the sample size, of studying a large number of 
SPEDY projects and still include an adequate number of other types of 
project. The oversampling of YCCIP projects was largely a result of the 
fact that Title I youth work experience projects and YETP projects appeared 
to decline in numbers during the summer (probably due to the transfer to 
SPEDY J , while YCCIP exhibited more stability during this period. Also, 
by replacing SPEDY projects with YCCIP projects we were able to hold the 
other project types approximately at their proportions in the project 
population as a whole. 

Type of Program Operator . As shown in Table 11-5/ one-half of the 
projects in the study sample are operated by nonprofit organizations as 
opposed to some form of local governmental unit.^ Three projects in the 
sample are operated by school districts; nine are operated by other local 
government agencies; the remaining six projects are at YACC centers. 

Public Service Area . Table II-6 presents the distribution of the 

sample youth projects across the various public service areas that are used 

2 / 

in describing CETA PSE projects.— The largest number of projects in the 
sample were associated with educational institutions or some type of social 
service agency. Most of the projects at educational institutions consisted 
of custodial projects; those at the social service agencies varied consider- 
ably in terms of the type of work. Except for the six YACC projects, which 

^ The procedures used to select the projects within each prime 
sponsor or YACC site weighted the sample by number of participants enrolled. 
Therefore, the distributions shown in this and all subsequent tables in this 
section are, for the prime sponsors studied, representative of participant 
enrollment time, not projects. 

— ^ Public service areas correspond in most cases to the nature of 
the organization being served by the project, or at which the work site 
is located. 
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TABLE II-5 


DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE YOUTH PROJECTS BY TYPE OF PROGRAM OPERATOR 


Type of Program Operator 

Number of Projects 
in Sample 

Local Government Agency 

12 (33%) 

Nonprofit Organization 

18 (50%) 

YACC 

6 (17%) 

Total 

36 (100%) 


NOTE: The program operator is defined as the agency or organization desig- 
nated by the prime sponsor, usually through a subgrant or contract, to 
operate the youth program for a particular geographic area, political juris- 
diction, or target population. Frequently, the operator will designate 
other organizations or subunits of its own organization to serve as "work- 
si tes" and supervise the projects or enrollees. 


TABLE II-6 

DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE YOUTH PROJECTS BY 
PUBLIC SERVICE AREA OF PROJECT 


Public Service Area 

Number of Projects 
in Sample 

Education 

9 

(25%) 

Health & Hospitals 

3 

( 8%) 

Social Services 

9 

( 9%) 

Environmental Work 

7 

( 6%) 

Public Works 

8 

( 3%) 

Recreational 

11 

( 2%) 

Other 

4 

(11%) 

Total 

36 

(100%) 
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are included in the environmental category, the other projects range over 
a variety of types of institutions. 

Types of Work Activity . In addition to the public service areas 
discussed above, we have also attempted to group the projects in the sample 
into various types of work activities. The following six categories appear 
to be a useful way of grouping the type of work activity: secretarial/ 
clerical, building renovation/repair, land and grounds maintenance , 
custodial, vehicle repair and maintenance, and other. The distribution of 
youth projects in the sample across these six types of work activity is 
shown in Table II-7. The largest single category, with almost one-third of 
all the sample projects, is land and ground maintenance/renovation. This 
category includes such activities as park maintenance and grounds keeping, 
lawn mowing, and lot clean-up, as well as all of the YACC projects. Even 
without the YACC projects, this category represents a substantial amount of 
the total work examined in the pilot studies. The next largest category, 
representing one-sixth of all the projects examined, was custodial work.^ 
Much of the work activity associated with previous youth employment and work 
experience programs has been in this area, and there appears to be little 
decline in the concentration of youth programs in this work activity. A 
similar statement could be made about secretarial/clerical category, which 
has typically been well represented in youth projects and accounts for about 
10% of the projects in this study. The five projects in the building 
renovation/repair category were primarily weatherization and various repairs 
to private homes and public housing projects. The "other" category can 
perhaps best be described simply by listing the various work activities in 

— ^All of the custodial projects in our sample were located in 

schools. 
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TABLE II-7 


DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE YOUTH PROJECTS BY TYPES OF WORK ACTIVITY 


Type of Work Activity 

Number of Projects 
in Sample 

Secretarial/Clerical 

4 

(11%) 

Building Renovation/Repair 

5 

(14%) 

Land and Grounds Maintenance 

11 

(31%) 

Custodial 

6 

(17%) 

Vehicle Repair/Maintenance 

2 

( 6%) 

Other 

8 

(22%) 

Total 

36 

(100%) 


the groups laundry workers in a hospital, a day care center worker, an 
instrument preparation assistant at a clinic, a children's program specialist 
at a library, a paralegal aide and community liaison in a legal service 
agency, a warehouse worker in an armed forces distribution center, a baggage 
handler at an Air Force base, and performers in a musical play. 

Discrete vs. Labor Service Projects . Table II- 3 presents the number 
and percentage of sample youth projects that are classified as discrete 
projects and labor service projects, respectively. Discrete projects are 
those that consist of a finite work activity or set of work activities, 
such as renovating a house or building or constructing an enclosure around 
a spring in a park or cleaning up debris from an empty lot. Projects of 
this type represent slightly more than one- third of all of the youth projects 
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TABLE II-8 


DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE PROJECTS BY DISCRETE VS . LABOR SERVICE PROJECTS 


Type of Project 

Number of Projects 
in Sample 

Discrete 

11 (36%) 

Labor Service 

23 (64%) 

Total 

36 (100%) 


in the sample. The other two-thirds of the sample youth projects consist 
of projects or positions in which a set of labor services are provided on a 
continuing or recurring basis. Included in this category are such activities 
as custodial work, secretarial or clerical services, as well as the various 
laundry, warehouse, and baggage handling work mentioned above. The primary 
importance of the distinctions between these two types of projects, as 
already mentioned, relates to the method used to value the project output, 
and the types of outputs and costs included in the project definition. We 
will return to these distinctions in the sections that follow. 

P articipants' School and Work Time Status . Two-thirds of the YETP, 
and YCCIP projects that were studied enrolled youths who were not 
m school (Table II-9) . About one-quarter enrolled youths who were in 
school, while two projects (about 10% of the sample) enrolled both in-school 
and out-of-school youths. One reason for the large number of out-of-school 

Projects is undoubtedly that the field effort of the study was concentrated 
largely in the summer months. 


n-iu Shows that 


approximately 


J, JLX L.X15 OX 


the sample consisted entirpiv = u , , 

tireiy of school dropouts while slightly over 
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TABLE II-9 


DISTRIBUTION OF YE TP, TITLE I, AND YCCIP PROJECTS BY 
PARTICIPANT STATUS IN-SCHOOL, OUT-OF-SCHOOL 


Participant Status 

Number of Projects 
in Sample 

In-School 

5 

(24%) 

Out-of-School 

14 

(67%) 

Both 

2 

(10%) 

Total 

21 

(100%) 


TABLE 11-10 

DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE YOUTH PROJECTS BY WHETHER 

THEY SERVED SCHOOL DROPOUTS 

OR NOT 

Participants Are 

Number of Projects 

School Dropouts 

in Sample 

No Dropouts in Project 

13 (52%) 

Project Serves Both Dropouts and Students 

2 ( 8%) 

Proj ect Consists of All Dropouts 

10 (40%) 

Total^ 

25 (100%) 


— ^ Excludes two cases where information is not available. 


NOTE; This table excludes summer (SPEDY) projects. 
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one-half of the projects included no dropouts. In two-thirds of the projects 
in the sample, the participants were enrolled full-time (Table il-ll) . This 
does not mean in all cases, however, that they were actually working full- 
time, since some of the projects combine work activities with other educa- 
tion and training components. 

Number of Participants . The distribution of youth projects in the 
sample by number of participants is shown in Table 11-12.— ^ About one- 
fifth of the "projects" in the sample consisted of a single participant. 

In all cases these projects consisted of an individual working in some type 
of work experience position. At the other extreme, one-third of the 
projects in the sample included six or more participants. Most of these 
consisted of a crew of participants working together on a specific work 
activity rather than simply a number of participants in individual work 
experience positions of a similar nature at the same work site. As 
expected, the YCCIP projects tended to have more participants than the 
other types of youth projects. 

Supervisory Ratios . As Table 11-13 reveals, there was considerable 

variation across sample projects in the ratio of supervisors to partici- 
2 / 

pants.— In only one project was the ratio less than one supervisor to ten 


— As noted above, the sample of projects studied is designed to be 
representative of the time spent by participants working on projects, not 
of "projects." Thus, the proportion of small "projects" is undoubtedly 
smaller than that shown in Table 11-12, but these small projects account 
for a smaller amount of participant work time than the larger projects. 

2 / 

— The supervisor-to-participant ratio in youth employment projects 
must be interpreted very cautiously for a number of reasons . One important 
problem is the ambiguity associated with the definition of supervisor. We 
have defined supervisor to mean the person (s) with direct and primary re- 
sponsibility for supervising participants; persons with only occasional 
or infrequent participant responsibility are not included. Also, the 
supervisor/participant ratio is not always an accurate measure of the 
"intensity" of participant supervision, since the supervisor may also 
have substantial nonproject supervisory responsibilities. 
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TABLE II-ll 


DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE YOUTH PROJECTS BY FULL-TIME, 
PART-TIME PARTICIPANT STATUS 


Full-Time, Part-Time Status 

Number of Projects 
in Sample 

Full-Time and Part-Time Status 

0 

( 0%) 

Full-Time Only 

24 

(67%) 

Part-Time Only 

12 

(33%) 

Total 

36 

(100%) 


TABLE 11-12 


DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE YOUTH PROJECTS 

BY NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS 

Number of Enrollees 

Number of Projects 
in Sample 

1 

7 

(19%) 

2 

8 

(22%) 

3-5 

9 

(24%) 

6-9 

8 

(22%) 

10 or more 

4 

(13%) 

Total 

36 

(100%) 


TABLE 11-13 

DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE YOUTH 
SUPERVISOR/PARTICIPANT 

PROJECTS BY 
RATIO 



Supervisor/Participant Ratio 


Number of Projects 
in Sample 

Less than 1 to 10 


1 

( 3%) 

Between 1 to 10 and 1 to 4 


13 

(36%) 

Between 1 to 4 and 1 to 2 


10 

(28%) 

Between 1 to 2 and 1 to 1 


3 

( 8%) 

1 to 1 


7 

(19%) 

Greater than 1 to 1 


2 

( 6%) 

Total 


36 

(100%) 
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participants. In over one-third of the projects, the ratios were between 
1 to 10 and 1 to 4. But one-third of the projects were characterized by 
a very high ratio of supervisors to participants (1 to 2 or above) , and 
almost 20% of the projects had one supervisor for every participant. The 
latter result is not surprising given the number of cases in the sample 
in which a single participant made up the "project". 
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III. ALTERNATIVE SUPPLY PRICES, LABOR PRODUCTIVITY t 
EXPENDITURES, AND OUTPUT QUALITY 

This chapter focuses on estimates of the price that would have to 
be paid to have an alternative supplier produce the output that was produced. 
kY youth project participants • We first provide an overview of the supply 
price measurement strategies employed in the study, including a discussion 
of the issues, assumptions, and problems in the measurement and analysis of 
supply price. Next we define the various measures that can be used and 
briefly discuss the appropriateness of each one depending on the particular 
question to be answered. Following that, we present the alternative 
supplier's price estimates, both for all the youth programs in the sample 
and for several disaggregations. The last part of the chapter discusses 
the findings with respect to the productivity of project participants 
relative to the alternative supplier labor, the average net labor expendi- 
tures of the youth projects in order to produce the output, and quality 
assessments of the output produced by the youth work projects. 

Before proceeding, however, it is important to draw a distinction 
between the alternative supply price of the project output and the value 
of that output to society. The value of output to society depends on two 
things: (1) the amount of output produced, and (2) the extent to which 

society values that output. If the value of output produced by a project 
is low, this can be so either because the program fails to produce much 
output 0 £ because the output produced is not highly valued. Public 
employees who dig ditches and fill them up again, for example, may do so 
very productively, digging many ditches per day. The output produced, 
however, would not ordinarily be valued very highly. Park maintenance, 
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in contrast, may be an activity society values, but a maintenance crew that 
spends all its time waiting around will not produce much output (highly 
valued though it is) . 

Quantitative estimates of the value society attaches to the output 
produced are difficult to make and 'require assumptions that are inherently 
controversial. The alternative supplier's price for equivalent output has 
the advantage of being both clearly defined and measurable. Moreover, under 
reasonable assumptions, the alternative supplier's price is an upper bound 
on the value of output to society. The issues that arise in moving beyond 
the supply price to other measures of the value of output are discussed in 
the next chapter. 

SUPPLY PRICE MEASUREMENT STRATEGIES-^ 

Although by no means straightforward, it is usually possible to 
derive estimates of the price that an alternative supplier would charge to 
produce the same output that is produced by program participants. A number 
of different methods have been developed to derive these estimates including, 
among others, the use of an independent appraiser or contractor who is 
familiar with the specific type of work undertaken by the project, the use 
of production standards (that is, standards of work productivity for 
specific industries, often in published form, indicating how much time is 
on average required to complete tasks) to estimate the cost of having the 
work done by alternative suppliers, and the use of labor productivity 
comparisons between the project participants and regular employees per- 
forming the work. It is also true that, in practice, there is no single 

— ^The discussion in this section draws heavily on MPR experience 
with the Supported Work and Job Corps evaluations, as well as this study 
of youth projects. 
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alternative supply price — the variation in actual prices chatrged by regular 
market suppliers for apparently similar output is quite large. In previous 
research we have identified four major sources of variation. 

An obvious and important source of variation is differences in the 
output provided — particular Xy with respect to quality. We have found, both 
in previous studies and in this one, that the activities engaged in by 
project participants were subject to rather wide differences in output 
quality. This variation particularly affects activities will ill-defined 
outputs, such as building and grounds maintenance, although it also 
affected to some degree projects with better defined output, such as 
construction and renovation work. 

A second, related, source of variation involves nonperformance of 
contract specifications. Sometimes low supply prices are achieved through 
nonperformance — that is, doing enough of the specified task to retain the 
contract but not performing all of them according to the stipulations of 
that contract. In some cases, of course, the nonperformance is total, 
in which case the firms perform so poorly that the contract is terminated 
and eventually the firm goes out of business . 

A third source of variation is the existence of market imperfections 
that lead to segmented markets . An example of this is the case of unions 
raising wage rates above the nonunion level. Two segments of the same 
market can then coexist, with each specializing in different types of work 
(and perhaps providing different levels of output quality) but also over- 
lapping to some degree. Another example is the existence of government 
civil service regulations that may artificially raise wage rates in the 
government sector even in the absence of unionization. Yet another, 
frequently encountered, source of market segmentation involves the 
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existence of both a formal and an informal market. The formal segment is 
characterized by larger organizations specializing in larger jobs with more 
formal contractual agreements and generally higher prices. The informal 
sector is characterized, in contrast, by small organizations — sometimes 
referred to as "mom and pop" firms — with low overhead operations and 
generally lower prices. 

Finally, it is our impression that considerable price variations 
remain even after these three sources of variation have been controlled for, 
probably because of imperfect information. For large jobs, it is possible 
for the customer to solicit bids or hire a professional estimator to check 
against quoted prices, making it necessary for the supplier to make precise 
bids that are as low as possible; for small jobs this is less likely, 
however. The buyer does not have the incentive to incur the costs of 
acquiring information about market prices. Likewise, the supplier does 
not have the incentive to construct a precise estimate and, knowing a 
customer's likely ignorance, is more likely to base the estimate on the 
customer's willingness to pay. There is also the possibility of mis- 
information on the supplier ' s side as well , which could lead to a systematic 
underpricing with consequent lower profits. 

Project Definition 

Establishing the definition of a project to be studied is critical 
because the estimates of alternative supply price,— ^ project inputs, and 
project costs must all be related to each other using comparable data, i.e., 
data that relate to the same time period and set of activities. Although 

-^Alternative supply price, supply price, and alternative supplier's 
price are used interchangeably throughout this report. 
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defining a project might seem to be a straightforward and relatively 
simple task, in practice defining a project in such a way that the 
alternative supply price and project inputs and costs can be estimated 
within a common definition can be quite complicated and difficult, 
and the errors that arise can be quite subtle. 

The definition of a project for purposes of analysis has two 
primary dimensions. The first is the number and extent of activities 
covered. For example, a construction project might be defined as 
the rehabilitation of a number of houses, one house, or simply one 
component of the rehabilitation (such as painting the interior) of 
one or a number of houses. The second is the length of time the 
project is studied, sometimes referred to as the measurement period. 
This can range from less than a day, to a month, or even a year. 

Which dimension dominates in a particular case depends in 
large part on the type of project under investigation. For discrete 
projects (such as construction) , where the project consists of a 
finite set of work tasks, the project is often defined in terms of 
an activity or set of activities. In labor service projects (like 
clerical services or grounds maintenance) , where similar tasks are 
performed repeatedly, there is usually no finite set of activities 
on which to define the project, and a particular time period must 
be chosen instead. Often in these cases the project definition 
(i.e., measurement period) must be based largely on the time period 
for which project input and expenditure data are available. In 
general it is better to define these projects as broadly and over as 
long a period as possible, bo.th to incorporate more work activity 
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and to reduce the effect of measurement error. — It should be noted 
that in some cases, especially those involving continuous labor 
service projects, the period of study is arbitrary, so that two projects 
engaged in the same type of work activity may be defined over different 
measurement periods. 

Supply Price Estimation Methods 

While the estimation of the price an alternative supplier would 
charge to produce the output produced by project participants appears 
simple to define and measure, in practice a variety of measurement 
strategies can be employed. There are, as well, a number of important 
conceptual and practical issues and problems in the estimation process. 
The methods that are used to estimate supply price in this study are 
based on those developed by Friedman (1977) and refined and expanded 
in the Supported Work and Job Corps evaluations. The two primary 
estimation methods used are independent estimates (sometimes supple- 
mented with production standards) and relative labor productivity. 

Each one of these methods is briefly described below. 

Independent Estimates . Although the output produced by youth 
project participants is not actually sold in the market, independent 
estimators can be used to provide an estimate of what an alternative 
supplier would have charged to produce the same output. A variety of 
different types of estimators can be used. In most cases a professional 


~ In general, the broader the project definition the lower 
the measurement error, because a broader definition reduces both the 
observation effect and the relative importance of measurement error 
at the boundaries of the project. For example, a one-dav error in 
estimating participant's labor input is far more significant for a 
project covering one week than it is for one covering a month, or a 
full year. 
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contractor or professional estimator or appraiser experienced in the kind 
of work being done provides the estimate. Sometimes, however, public 
officials with experience purchasing the output or supervising staff 
producing the output for the government can do the estimation. And 
sometimes individuals with experience in the industry, including the pro- 
gram or work site supervisor, may be qualified. The estimator typically 
inspects the work site and, where appropriate, in some cases utilizes 
blueprints and/or job specifications made available by the project staff. 

While the independent estimation has a number of advantages, there 
are also a number of problems in its use. Some of these problems are oper- 
ational, such as the length of time it takes to locate and engage the 
services of the estimator and the fact that their estimates are not always 
provided promptly, delaying the completion of the reports. Others are 
more serious, however. One problem is that of quality adjustments and the 
inability of the estimator to provide an estimate of a job that he or she 
would have done substantially differently from the way it was done by 
the project participants. Yet another important problem is that the estimates 
provided in some cases cannot be disaggregated into various components of 
the estimate, such as overhead, profit, labor, and materials and equipment. 

The need to disaggregate estimates into these components is discussed 
further below. The problems that emerge in using independent estimates 
in supply price estimation will be considered in more detail in the dis- 
cussion of methodological and feasibility considerations. 

In a few cases the independent estimates were supplemented by or 
partially constructed from the production standards described earlier. 

Those standards provide consistency across projects in a particular industry 



and enable the analyst to control the disaggregation of the estimate and 

calculate as much detail as needed. Although they are often difficult to 

use by someone who does not have experience in the industry and although 

specification is inherently ambiguous in some cases, they can be used 

effectively in cases where the independent estimate does not cover all 

1 / 

components of the project.— 

Relative Labor Productivity - The relative labor productivity 
method is a strategy for estimating an alternative supplier’s price for 
labor service projects in which the project participant typically supplies 
only the labor. The general strategy is to estimate the productivity of 
the project workers relative to regular workers who would perform the task; 
to multiply this relative productivity estimate by the amount of time 
participants spent on the project to obtain an estimate of the amount of 
time regular workers would have taken to perform the same task; and then 
to multiply the resulting estimate of the amount of time regular workers 
would have taken by their wage rate (marked up for fringe benefits). While 
obtaining estimates of the appropriate wage and fringe benefits rates and 
participant labor inputs sometimes present problems, it is the relative 
productivity estimates that are typically the most difficult to obtain 
and the most prone to measurement error. 

The various methods used to estimate relative productivity can vary 
substantially from being quite objective to being highly subjective. In some 
cases, for example, it is possible to measure the actual output produced 
by program participants and obtain an assessment of the length of time it 


1 / 

For example, we used flat rates (a form of production standards) 
to derive estimates of the time it would take to perform various mechanical 
repairs to automobiles in estimating the supply price of an auto mechanic's 
project for which we knew the labor rate per hour but not the length of repair 
time. 
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would take regular employees to produce the same amount- In other cases, 
the analyst is forced to rely only on a general assessment of the productivity 
of the participants compared to the regular workers to derive an estimate of 
the time required to produce the output by regular workers. In situations 
where regular workers were formerly engaged in identical or similar tasks to 
those performed by project participants, it is possible to compare the time 
previously required by regular workers to perform the task with that 
required by participants. 

In a few cases project participants are subsequently hired by the 
work site agency, on an unsubsidized basis (i.e., at the "roll-over" wage) , 
in an identical or very similar position to those that they held while they 
were in the youth programs. In these cases the "roll-over" wage (i.e., the 
beginning unsubsidized wage) can be used to estimate relative productivity 
on the assumption that, since these agencies can presumably choose to hire 
regular workers at the same wage rate, the relative productivity of the 
ex-participant is equal to that of entry level regular workers . 

Issues, Assumptions, and Problems in the Measurement Process . 

A full treatment of the various issues, assumptions, and problems that 
inevitably arise in deriving estimates of the alternative supply price is reserved 
for the final report. Nevertheless, it is important before turning to the results 
of the supply price analysis to discuss briefly some of them so that the reader 
can at least be aware of their existence and treatment in the findings that 
follow. Obviously not all of the issues are discussed here. Indeed, each 
project analyzed produced different issues and problems, most of which required 
us to make assumptions of one sort or another? it is simply impossible to 
standardize the analysis across all projects. The discussion here is restricted 
to problems that are either common to all the projects examined (i.e., general 
methodological issues) or emerged in more than one project. 
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The Appropriate Supply Price , As we noted earlier in this chapter, 
there are often a number of alternative supplier’s prices because there are 
often several suppliers with the same output. In cases like this, which is 
the appropriate price to choose? There are two main alternatives: (1) the 
most likely alternative supplier and (2) the low cost alternative supplier 
(i.e., the person or persons who would supply the output at the lowest price 
while still remaining a credible provider of—i.e., reasonably likely to 
deliver — output of equivalent quality). On the one hand, the most likely 
supplier’s price provides a more accurate indication of what the situation 
would actually be in the absence of the youth program. On the other hand, the 
existence of different alternative supply prices probably reflects some type 
of market imperfection. The low cost supplier's price has the advantage of not 
reflecting this source of inefficiency.-^ These are not merely academic concerns, 
since in many of the cases we encountered the most likely alternative supplier 
would have been public employees, whose costs to produce the output can be quite 
different from those of the low cost alternative private sector supplier. 

We have chosen the most likely alternative supplier price rather 

than the low cost supplier price since our intention is to estimate as 

accurately as possible the actual cost to produce the output if it had not 

2 / 

been produced by the project participants We should note, however, that 
in several cases the most likely supplier in the absence of the youth project 
would have been other workers funded through CETA. In these cases we did not 
use the CETA worker as the alternative supplier because there is no reason 

y as we shall see in Chapter IV, isolating the price effects of market 
inefficiency becomes important in estimating the value of output in cases 
where the output produced substitutes for output that would have been produced 
in any case--thus freeing resources for employment elsewhere in the economy. 

The value of the freed resources should not include any part of the alterna- 
tive supplier’s price that is due to a market inefficiency. 

— Given the high variance in the estimates and the sources of that 
variance (discussed above), the two definitions may not be very different. 

And, in practice, neither the most likely nor the low cost alternative 
supplier is always obvious. 
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to believe that the wage paid to the CETA worker— which is often a wage 
established by the program, involving an explicit federal subsidy — is an 
accurate measure of productivity.^ Instead, we used the unsubsidized 
regular employee or employees who would be most likely to perform the work 
in the absence of both the youth project and the CETA program. 

The Treatment of Output Quality . The treatment of quality is a 
particularly thorny issue in the estimation of alternative supply price. 

In some cases inferior (or superior) project output quality relative to 
that which would have been produced by an alternative supplier can be taken 
into account in a quantitative supply price estimate, especially in cases 
where the production of the output at lower (or higher) quality would have 
required less (or more) time by the alternative supplier. But in many 
cases, differences in quality are not quantifiable (or always even identi- 
fiable) if they involve structural quality differentials. And, on occasion, 
independent estimators simply could not quantify the quality differential 
because they could not conceive of doing the work the way it was done in 
the project. We have attempted to incorporate quality differences in the 
supply price estimates in cases where quality differentials have a direct 
and easily quantifiable effect on the actual time required to produce the 
output. Thus, we requested that independent estimators or those assessing 
relative labor productivity provide their estimates in terms of the output 
as close as possible to that which was produced by the program, Quality 
differences that are not quantified, then, are treated separately through 
a series of quality assessments, in most cases performed by the same 
persons who provided the estimates or labor productivity comparisons. 

^In many cases, of course, the CETA worker is paid the prevailing 
wage for that particular position or type of work, but even in these cases 
there is not typically the presumption that the wage accurately reflects 
the productivity of the CETA worker, particularly if they have little 
experience in that position. 
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Treatment of Volunteers as Alternative Suppliers . We encountered 
several situations in which one possible alternative supplier would have 
been volunteers. (In only one case, however, was a volunteer the most 
likely alternative supplier.) The derivation of a supply price estimate 
in these cases is not straightforward. The appropriate supply price would 
be the opportunity cost of the volunteers' time, but this is difficult to 
measure: it could be zero, it could be the average wage rate for that type 
of work, or it could be an even higher wage rate. Unless we have specific 
information about the particular individual performing the services on a 
volunteer basis, we have chosen the second alternative — the average wage 
rate in that area for that particular type of work as the opportunity cost 
of the volunteers' time and, therefore, the supply price. 

Selection of a "Best" Estimate . In almost all the projects we 
studied, more than one estimate of the alternative supply price was made. 

In many cases one of these estimates was quite clearly superior to the 
others, usually because it represented the obviously most likely alternative 
supplier. Wherever possible we used the most likely supplier estimate as 
the "best" estimate (i.e., the estimate to be used in the overall analysis). 
Only in cases where this estimate had serious deficiencies which were not 
shared by other estimates did we deviate from this principle. We also 
used a single estimate as the best estimate wherever possible, although 
in a few cases we found it more appropriate to average two or more esti- 
mates in order to arrive at the estimate used in the analysis. 

DIFFERENT FORMS OF THE SUPPLY PRICE 

We have been proceeding up to this point as if there ’were a single 
supply price number. In fact, there are several different forms of the 
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supply price, depending on the particular question one seeks to answer and 
what the estimates are being compared to. 

It is useful to begin this discussion with a brief digression to 
note the basic motivation for estimating the value of project output. If 
the objective of the study is to conduct a project by project analysis 
{i.e., if the project is to be the unit of observation),—^ then the estimate of 
the alternative supplier's price for the project output must be compared 
with some measure of project inputs, such as costs or expenditures. 

Several comparisons are potentially interesting in this regard. 

For example, we might want to compare the total supply price of the 
project— ’including participant and supervisor labor, all materials and 
equipment, and overhead associated with the project — with the corresponding 
measure of the total project cost or expenditure to produce the output. 

This comparison provides information about the total project inputs re- 
quired to produce the output, relative to the total inputs that would be 
required by the alternative supplier to produce the same output. It is 
the most comprehensive of the relevant comparisons. 

Alternatively, or in addition, we might be interested in comparing 
the laLbor and materials inputs (but not associated overhead) required by 
the project with those required by alternative suppliers to produce the 
same output. One reason for excluding overhead from the analysis is that, 

— ^Not all evaluations will include a project by project comparison 
of supply price and project costs or expenditures. In some cases the 
average supply price estimates are included in the vector of total program 
benefits {including postprogram earnings, increases and other benefits) 
and the total benefits are then compared to total program costs or expendi- 
tures. This is the case, for example, in the evaluation of the economic 
impact of the Job Corps program currently being conducted by MPR. 
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in many cases, the overhead of a youth program is associated with numerous 
activities undertaken in the pursuit of several program objectives, in 
addition to the production of useful output. In such cases the relevance 
of the comparison of project and alternative supplier overhead is question- 
able, and the method of isolating that part of the joint overhead that is 
associated with the project output is often arbitrary. 

The most direct comparison involves the respective labor inputs 
required by the project and by an alternative supplier to produce the same 
output. Here again, however, we can divide the comparisons into two types. 

We might be interested, for example, in comparing the total labor input, 
including participants and supervisory staff, required by the alternative 
supplier to produce the output with the corresponding total labor inputs 
required by the project. However, the comparison that is most directly 
relevant to the assessment of the project participants is to examine the 
participant labor inputs and the alternative supplier labor inputs, ex- 
cluding supervision in both cases. As discussed more fully below, this 
comparison, while probably the most meaningful, is not always straight- 
forward? in many cases it required indirect construction of measures of the 
portion of the alternative supplier's output that is produced by project 
participants . 

There are four alternative forms of the supply price, each corre- 
sponding to one of the types of comparisons noted above, that are relevant 
for the purposes of this study: (1) the total supply price, with overhead 
included? (2) the total supply price, with overhead excluded? (3) the total 
labor supply price; and (4) what we term the project participant supply price. 

t 

Each of these forms is discussed below. In doing so, we think, it useful 
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to distinguish, as we have earlier, between two major types of projects — 
discrete projects, and labor service projects. 

In the case of discrete projects, three of the four supply price 
forms that we have delineated above can be explained with the aid of the 
rectangle in Figure III-1A. 


FIGURE III-l 

COMPONENTS OF ALTERNATIVE SUPPLY PRICE 


A 


B 


Discrete Projects 


Labor Service Projects 




Total Supply Price, with Overhead Included . The total supply 
price, as the name implies, is the total amount that would have to be 
paid an alternative supplier in order to produce the output produced by 
the proper participants. It includes labor, materials and equipment. 
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as wall as overhead and profit, and is represented by the entire rectangle, 
Figure III-l, panel A.-^ 

Total Supply Price, with Overhead Excluded . The total supply price 
excluding overhead is the total price for labor and materials and equipment 
that would have to be paid an alternative supplier to provide the output 
that is produced by project participants. It is represented in Figure III-^ 

* 

panel A, by the two bottom sections of the rectangle. 

Total Labor Supply Pric e. The total labor supply price is the amour^ 
that would have to be paid am alternative supplier for the labor to produce 
output produced by program participants. 

The major difference between this supply price and the first two 
is, of course, that materials and equipment are not included in the supply 
price. The total labor supply price is represented in Figure III-l by 
the bottom section of the rectangle in panel A. 

There are three reasons, one general and two specific to this study, 
why all three measures of supply price are necessary. The general reason 
is that in the case of labor service projects the supply price is usually 
restricted to the price of the labor only. (This case is represented by 
the smaller rectangle in panel B.) The cost of materials and equipment 
and overhead is usually not included in the estimate. This means that 
even in the case of discrete projects, the total labor supply price is 
useful because it is the only form of the supply price that can be 
readily compared with the labor service project supply prices. 

This should not be taken to mean, however, that there are no 
materials and equipment and overhead costs associated with the alternative 

—^Profit is not treated as a separate category in the diagram or 
the discussion of supply price components. Rather it is considered part 
of each of the other three components, labor, materials, and overhead. 
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supply of labor service project work. In. some cases, in fact, it may 
represent a nontrivial portion of the price and, more important, may lead 
to a substantial difference between the alternative supplier cost and the 
project cost of these items. It is usually omitted from labor service 
alternative supply estimates, however, because it is quite ambiguous and 
difficult to identify. 

The first of the two reasons specific to this study is that deriving 
estimates of the overhead cost and expenditures of the youth work projects 
proved to be virtually impossible within reasonable cost and time constraints. 
Consequently, it was necessary to derive estimates of the discrete project 
total supply price without overhead in order to permit comparisons with 
direct costs and expenditures of the youth projects. Second, most of the 
projects were labor service projects which, as noted above, typically in- 
corporate only the labor factor in the supply price. Consequently, again 
for comparison purposes, the total labor supply price is the relevant one, 
even for discrete projects.—^ 

The fourth supply price — the project participant supply price — is 
defined as the total labor supply price minus the cost of the project 
supervision. It is not shown in the diagram because it must be constructed 
from supply price and project expenditures data. The objective of this 
supply price measure is to derive an estimate of the amount that would have 
to be paid an alternative supplier to provide the output that was produced 
specifically and exclusively by the project participants, as opposed to 


While the cost of materials and supplies is usually easily 
identifiable in the independent estimates, and therefore relatively simple 
to subtract, subtracting out the overhead is quite another matter. Not 
only was the overhead component combined with the other components in 
most cases, but (a) we found as many different overhead rates as there 
were independent estimators, and (b) in several cases estimators simply 
could not provide an overhead rate. 
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the output produced by others associated with the project, such as the 
supervisor (s) . It is constructed by subtracting project supervision 
cost, rather than alternative supplier supervision cost, because the 
labor input mix — that is, the mix of workers and supervisors — of the 
alternative supplier may be quite different than the corresponding labor 
input mix of the project. Using the method noted above, the entire labor 
supply price of the alternative supplier can be measured and then "adjusted" 
to remove that portion of the output produced by the project supervisor. 

The project participant supply price, thus, provides an estimate 
of the supply price value of output of the work produced by the project 
participants, when divided by the project participant labor input (i.e., the 
number of participant hours) , it can be compared to a compensation rate 
(i.e., wage plus fringe benefit). In essence, then, it is the closest 
measure available to the concept of the hourly productivity of participants. 

All four measures of supply price are presented in the next section. 
However, it is the project participant supply price (usually expressed in 
per hour form), and to a lesser extent the total labor supply price, that 
are used most frequently in the presentation of results. 


ALTERNATIVE SUPPLY PRICE ESTIMATES 

This section presents the preliminary pilot study findings with 
respect to alternative supplier's price estimates. We first present the 
average supply price estimates in each of the four forms explained in the 
previous section. Then we present more detailed findings on the total labor 

supply price per project hour and the project participant supply price per 
project participant hour.-^ 


l/r 


ana £M definitlo " s >»■* 
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Overall Averages 


Table III-l presents the overall average estimates of the alterna- 
tive supplier's price, in each of the four forms specified above, for the 
youth projects in the sample. It can be seen from the table that the 
average total supply price per hour including overhead is not much higher 
than the corresponding supply price excluding overhead. This is because 
overhead figures were available in very few cases (four) which, in turn, 
is primarily due to the aforementioned high percentage of labor service 
projects in the sample. Similarly, the relatively small difference between 
the average total supply price and the average total labor supply price is 
because there were few projects in which materials and equipment costs were 
part of the supply price, again due to the high percentage of labor service 
projects. 

The difference between the total labor supply price and the project 
participant supply price is the estimated contribution to project output 
of the supervisor which, as noted, is subtracted from total labor supply 
price in order to derive an estimate of the output produced only by the 
project participants. The importance of adjusting for project supervisor 
contribution to output is reflected in the size of the differential in 
total labor supply price and project participant supply price. On the 
average, this contribution ($0.64 per hour) represents 20% of the total 
labor supply price per hour.-^ 

— ^The adjustment for supervisor contribution to output is also the 
reason that it is possible to have a negative project participant supply 
price, as can be seen by the minimum value in Table III-l. A negative 
value means that the estimated contribution of the project supervisor to 
output (i.e., the project supervisor labor cost, assuming his/her wage 
equals marginal productivity) was greater than the estimated price that 
would have to be paid to an alternative supplier to produce the entire 
project output. This occurred in two of the projects studied. 
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TABLE III-l 


AVERAGE SUPPLY ESTIMATES FOR ALL YOUTH PROJECTS IN SAMPLE 

(dollars) 


Form of Supply 


Standard 



Price Estimate 

Average 

Deviation 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Total Supply Price, 





with Overhead, Per 
Project Hour-1^ 

3.68 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total Supply Price, 





without Overhead, 

Per Project Hour-^ 

3.37 

1.69 

.89 

9.05 

Total Labor Supply 





Price, Per Project 
Hour_V 

3.22 

1.54 

.80 

6.82 

Project Participant 





Supply Price, Per 
Project Participant 
HourJ/ 

2.58 

2.07 

-4.20 

5.74 

Number of Observations: 

35-^ 





-^The labor input units, i.e., denominators, are defined as follows: 
project hours equals the total number of hours worked on the project during 
the measurement period, including both project participant and project 
supervisor hours; project participant hours equals the total number of hours 
worked by project participants on the project during the measurement 
period; supervisor hours are excluded from this measure. 

•i/supply prices for one youth project were not available. 

NOTE: NA => Not Available. 
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As shown in the table the average participant supply price per 
hour over all the youth projects in the sample is $2.58, Assuming an 
average fringe benefit rate of 15%, this is equivalent to a wage rate of 
approximately $2.24 per hour. An examination of the standard deviation 
and the minimum and maximum values, however, reveals that the variance 
and range around the average estimate is very large. The estimates range 
from -$4.00 per hour to well over $5.00 per hour, and the standard devia- 
tion of the estimates is almost as large as the average estimate itself, 
indicating that the average participant supply price is not significantly 
different than zero at the 95% confidence level. 

The hourly figure provided above is an estimate of the supply 
price per hour actually worked on projects, not per hour enrolled in the 
program. Therefore, it is important to caution the reader against 
attempting to convert the hourly estimate to an estimate of the supply 
price per participant year of service or some other annual-based figure. 
Conversion to a participant year of service basis such as that used in 
federal budget data would require data on the average number of partic- 
ipant hours worked on projects per calendar year of enrollment in the 
youth program. This number would be a maximum of 2,080, assuming all 
participants worked on projects eight hours every day without holidays, 
other absences, etc. However, the maximum substantially overestimates 
the "true" number for the following reasons: 

o many of the youth programs, particularly in-school programs, 
are part-time; 

» some participants are not assigned to a particular project 
but rather are in some other sratus within the program; and 
• even some participants assigned to projects spend part of their 
time in non-project activities, such as classroom training, 
counselling, employability assessment, etc. 
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Data to estimate the ratio of actual project work hours to total enroll- 
ment hours will vary considerably both by program and by season. To our 
knowledge the data needed to estimate this ratio are not available at 
this time. Consequently, we caution against attempts to make such a 
conversion without further data collection and analysis. 

Disaggregated Averages 

The average total labor supply price and participant supply 
price for each type of employment program, including the adult PSE programs 
funded under CETA Titles XI and VI, are presented in Table III-2. Before 
turning to the results, it is important to mention a major caveat with 
the disaggregated analysis, i.e. , a lack of statistical reliability. This 
is due in the first place to the very small sample sizes within the dis- 
aggregated categories (which is reflected in the standard deviations) , and 

in the second place to the fact that the various types of projects are 

1 / 

drawn from only a few sites.“~ 

As one might expect, the average participant supply price for 
the adult PSE projects in the sample is higher than that for the various 
youth employment programs, although not much higher than two of the 
youth programs. Both the Title I and YACC projects reveal participant 
supply price averages that are considerably higher (well over $3.00 per 
hour) than the other youth projects. The differences in the YACC 
averages might reflect differences in the target groups; YACC enrollees 
tend to be less disadvantaged and slightly older than youths in other 
programs. Title X programs may exhibit higher average supply prices 

■-^Because of the small sample sizes, the disaggregated supply 
price results are presented primarily for illustrative purposes. 
Disaggregated results for other measures — relative labor productivity, 
net wage expenditures, and output quality — are not presented. 
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because they are older, with fewer start-up problems* Much more invest- 
igation with larger sample sizes, however, is required before too much 
emphasis can be placed on these findings or explanations. 

One striking finding in Table III-2 is that the average for the 
YCCIP projects is well below the averages for the other programs. One 
reason for this may simply be that the projects are relatively new, 
having been created under YEDPA. Notice, for example, that both YCCIP 
and the YE TP projects, both of which were funded under YEDPA, have aver- 
ages that are substantially below the other types of programs, although 
their standard deviations indicate that there is substantial variance in 
the estimates for these two types of programs. More important is the 
possibility that the YCCIP projects represent new types of work activities, 
for which we would expect the start-up problems to be more severe. In 
contrast, many of the YE TP projects were simply extensions of the Title I 
activities, with similar types of work being done. We found that in some 
cases there was substantial "down time" in the YCCIP projects, either 

because of the unavailability of materials or because of other scheduling 
1 / 

problems. To the extent that these problems are due to natural and 
perhaps inevitable start-up problems, especially on more complicated work 
projects, we would expect the low average supply prices to increase in the 
future as the problems were alleviated. Another possible reason for the 
lower YCCIP averages is the fact that a higher percentage of this type 
of project consists of discrete projects; as discussed below, the discrete 
1 / . 

Since the participants 1 supply price per hour incorporates labor 
inputs as well as the value of the output, the estimates for two types of 
projects with similar output supply prices can differ substantially because 
of differences in participant hours during the measurement period. 
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projects in general reveal lower supply price tverages than do the labor 
service projects. 

In Table III-3, we present the supply price averages by type of 
program operator, nonprofit organization, local government agency, and YACC. 
Increasing interest is being shown in the potential for use of alternatives 
to public agencies, in particular nonprofit organizations, as operators 
of PSE programs. In general, we found the participant supply price averages 
for the two types of prime sponsor program operators to be quite similar. 

Both types of projects, especially those operated by local government agencies, 
exhibit considerable variance in their participant supply price estimates. The 
average for the YACC projects is considerably higher than for the two type? of 
prime sponsor projects, ylth less variance exhibited. Again, the higher YACC 
averages might be the result of differences in target groups in those projects. 

The findings in Table III-4 reveal substantial differences between the 
participant supply price average for discrete type projects and the overall 
average for labor service projects. There are several possible reasons for this 
difference, some of them reflecting methodological differences in the supply 
price estimation procedures. For example, the estimates for discreme projects 
are much more likely to be derived through the use of the independent estimators 
(as opposed to labor productivity comparisons) than are the labor service projects. 
Our experience, both in this study and in previous value of output efforts, has 
been that supply price estimates derived through the use of independent 
estimators are typically lower than those derived from the labor productivity 
comparison method.*^ Another possible explanation for the finding is that discrete 
projects, on average tend to be more complicated than do the labor service projects, 


^This issue will be discussed in more detail in the section of 
the final report on methodology and feasibility considerations. 
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in which only the labor of the project participant is typically provided. 

It also might be that the discrete projects have higher skill requirements 
that create mismatches between the job requirements and the skill level 
of the participants. 

RELATIVE LABOR PRODUCTIVITY 

Another useful measure, related to supply price, is the produc- 
tivity of the project participants relative to that of alternative 
suppliers. The measure, which is called participant relative labor 
productivity, is calculated by dividing the participant supply price per 
hour by the average wage rate of the regular workers, excluding super- 
visors, who would have produced the output under the alternative supplier 
option. (For regular workers, we assume their wage rate reflects their 
productivity.) Note that the supervisor inputs are excluded from both 
the project productivity measure (i.e., the numerator) and the alternative 
supplier wage rate (i.e., the denominator). Therefore, just as the 
participant supply price adjusts for (i.e., subtracts out) the contribution 
of the supervisor, this measure of relative labor productivity also does 
so in precisely the same way. The participant relative labor productivity 
findings, over all the youth projects in the sample, reveal that the 
participants were, on average, 58% as productive as the regular workers who 
would have produced the output in the absence of the project participants. 
It should be noted that the alternative supplier's wage rate is typically 
not only well above the youth program wage but also well above the wage 
that youth are likely to have earned in the absence of the program. Again, 
however, the standard deviation around this estimate is quite large (43%) 
relative to the average, indicating considerable variance in the estimate. 
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NET WAGE EXPENDITURE 


In order to be meaningful, the alternative supply price estimates 
must be compared with some measure of the project inputs required to pro- 
duce the outputs. For one thing, the supply price estimates cover projects 
of different sizes and durations. Dividing by the hours of labor input to 
the project, as we have done above, is one way of putting projects on a 
standardized basis* Even these estimates of supply price per hour can be 
difficult to interpret, however, since some projects require substantial 
nonlabor inputs and intensive supervision of youth workers (e.g., the con- 
struction of a day care center) while others require primarily youth worker 
labor (e.g., litter pick-up as part of an existing park crew). 

Ideally, to interpret the estimates of supply price per hour, one 
would like to compare these estimates to the costs incurred by the youth 
programs to produce the output. Although this study has examined the 
feasibility of collecting the cost data and has actually collected it for 
some components of cost, not all costs are available for the projects 
studied. Specifically , participant wage expenditures and supervision cost 
were always available. Overhead cost —' • and the actual social (or "oppor- 
tunity") cost of participant labor^ were never available. The costs of 
nonlabor inputs, such as materials, supplies, office space, and equipment 
were only collected when the project was defined so that the alternative 
supplier’s price covered those inputs. 

i-^By overhead costs, we mean the costs of overall program admini- 
stration (personnel, accounting, etc*), and the costs of providing other 
supportive services (such as classroom training, counseling, education) to 
the participants. 

2 / 

The opportunity cost of participant labor can be estimated on 
the basis of interview data for youths who are members of the program 
target group but who did not participate in the program. Unfortunately, 
such data are not available for the programs in this study. 
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Consequently, it is impossible to obtain estimates of the "net 


cost" of a project — the difference between the total youth program costs 
(including overhead) and the alternative supplier’s price for equivalent 
output. Instead, we have attempted to develop a measure that can — under 
a rather strong assumption—be compared with hourly compensation rates 
(wage rates plus fringe benefits) . The assumption required for such a 
comparison is that the youth workers and the alternative suppliers incur 
■equal nonlabor costs — materials, equipment, and overhead costs. 

This measure, the "net wage expenditure per hour", is calculated 
by substracting the average participant supply price per hour from the 
average hourly wage (including fringe benefits) paid to the participants 
in our project sample. This calculation ($2,89 - $2.58) yields a net 
wage expenditure per hour of $.31 for the projects in our sample. This 
number, which might be interpreted as the net hourly wage that is paid to 
project participants over and above what would have to be paid to have an 
alternative supplier produce equivalent output, is quite low. However, 
it should be noted that these wage expenditures include only wages paid 
for the time participants are assigned to projects. They do not include 
wages or stipends paid while participants are assigned to other program 
activities (e.g. , classroom training, counseling, GED ) t and they, therefore, 
assume that there are no indirect wage payments required for time spent 
in activities other than project work. Since this assumption is not true 
for any of the programs studied, caution should be used in interpreting 
the number. 

ASSESSMENT OF OUTPUT QUALITY 

We also obtained assessments of the quality of the output produced 
by project participants provided by individuals who were close to and 
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knowledgeable about the work being done by the participants. We divided 
the assessments into two major categories reflecting two primary dimensions 
of quality; the quality of the project output and the quality of the 
participant performance. Assessments of the project output were further 
divided into assessments of the overall quality of that output, the 
appearance of the output, and structural soundness of the output (where 
appropriate) . Similarly, the assessment of project participant performance 
was further divided into an assessment of the productivity of the worker, 
the absenteeism of the worker, other elements such as waste and breakage, 
theft, work site disruption, and overall need for supervision. In each 
case the assessment of quality was relative to that of the most likely 
alternative supplier of the output. For example, with respect to the 
overall quality of the project output, we asked whether the project output 
was much better, somewhat better, the same as, somewhat worse, or much 
worse than the output that typically would have been produced by alternative 
suppliers. The same types of categories were used in the assessment of 
worker performance. 

In Table III-5, we present the findings for several of these 
quality assessments. With respect to the quality of the overall project 
output, the table reveals that the in two-thirds of the projects the 
quality of the overall output produced by participants was the same as 
the quality of fcne overall output that would have been produced by alter- 
native suppliers, In four cases the overall output of participants was 
in fact rated higher than the overall output of alternative suppliers. In 
seven cases the quality of the participant output was rated worse than the 
quality of the alternative supplier output, but in only one case was it 
rated much worse. 
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TABLE I II- 5 


ASSESSMENT OF OVERALL QUALITY OF PROJECT OUTPUT, 
OVERALL PARTICIPANT PERFORMANCE, AND PARTICIPANT 
NEED FOR SUPERVISION 


1/ 

Categories— 

Overall 

Project 

Output 

Overall 

Participant 

Performance 

Participant 
Need for 
Supervision 

Much Better 

0 

0 


0 

Somewhat Better 

4 (11%) 

3 ( 9%) 

1 

( 3%) 

Same as 

23 (66%) 

13 (37%) 

11 

(31%) 

Somewhat Worse 

6 (17%) 

13 (37%) 

14 

(40%) 

Much Worse 

1 ( 3%) 

1 ( 3%) 

4 

(11%) 

Don't Know/Not Available 

1 ( 3%) 

5 (14%) 

5 

(14%) 

Number of Observations 

35 (100%) 

35 (100%) 

35 

(100%) 


•^Relative to alternative supplier. 
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In slightly over one-third of the projects, the overall partic- 
ipant performance was rated about the same as the overall performance that 
would be expected from alternative suppliers. In the same proportion of 
cases the quality of the participant performance was rated somewhat worse 
than that of alternative suppliers, but, again, in only one case was 
it rated much worse. In about half the cases the respondents felt that 
the participants needed more supervision than would alternative suppliers 
providing the output; in 40 percent they would have required somewhat 
more supervision, while in 11 percent they would have required much more 
supervision. In about one-third of the cases, the respondents felt 
that participants and alternative suppliers would need about the same 
level of supervision to produce the output. 

These results suggest that, while the quality of the output and 
the performance of the participants is on average slightly below that of 
alternative suppliers, the differences between the two groups are certainly 
not great. In a few cases, the rating for the project participants were 
in fact slightly higher than those for alternative suppliers. In general, 
the results provide some evidence that the quality of the output and the 
performance of those who produce it does not suffer to any great extent 
when it is produced by youth project participants as opposed to alternative 
suppliers . 
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IV. THE VALUE OF THE PROJECT OUTPUT 


In cases where goods and services are bought and sold in a 
market, the value of output is equal to the price that people are 
willing to pay for the output, and this price is equal to the alter- 
native supplier's price. Since the output produced by participants 
in the youth projects is not sold on the market, however, neither the 
alternative supply price nor the price society is willing to pay can 
be observed directly, nor can it be assumed that they are the same. 

Chapter III dealt with estimating the alternative supply 
price of the youth project output. This chapter focuses on assessing 
the value of that output to society^ relative to the alternative 
supplier's price. 

METHODOLOGY OF VALUE OF OUTPUT ASSESSMENT 

In assessing the value of output in nonmarket situations, 
such as is the case with youth projects, it is useful to distinguish 
between cases of output expansion and cases of output substitution . 

In cases of output expansion, the output produced by participants 
represents additional output over and above what would have been 
produced had the program not existed. Alternatively, the output 


-It should be pointed out that the perspective of our analysis, 
i.e., the value of the project output to society, is only one of the 
perspectives from which the project output can be valued. Other per- 
spectives include the value to the actual clients or consumers of the 
product, the value to the voting electorate, the value to the particular 
agency or organization either producing the output or serving as an 
intermediary between producer and ultimate consumer, etc. 
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produced may represent output that would have been produced by other 
suppliers in the absence of the program. This case reflects output 
substitution. 

In the case of output expansion, if there is no demand 
(i.e., willingness to pay) for the output, the value of that output 
to society is zero. If, at the other extreme, there is evidence 
that all of it would have been demanded except for some market 
barrier, its value to society is the alternative supplier’s price 
In most cases of output expansion, the value of the project output 
to society will fall between these two extremes . Indirect evidence 
on where it will fall — such as whether similar work is being done 
in the area, whether there is evidence of demand for increased 
amounts of this work, and whether there is evidence that the project 
may be partially alleviating a market failure of some sort — is 
often available from agency officials or other parties knowledgeable 
about the project work. 

In the case of output substitution the crucial question is 
not whether there would have been sufficient demand for the output in 
the program's absence— there would — but whether and to what degree 
the resources that would have produced the output (but are now freed 


— In principle, the value to society may even exceed the 
supply price in cases where a market failure is corrected by the 
project's existence. 
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for other uses) are, in fact, productively used elsewhere. if/ 

at one extreme, the workers who would have produced the project 

output are instead employed in positions enabling them to make 

equal (or perhaps even better) use of their skills, then the 

project will indirectly increase the total output to society; thus, 

the value of the output to society will equal (perhaps even exceed) 

the alternative supplier's price. But if, at the other extreme, 

the workers who would have produced the output are unemployed because 

of the project, no additional output will have been produced as a 

2 / 

result of the program — even indirectly. - In this case the value 
is zero since the freed resources are producing nothing. Thus, as in 
the case of direct output expansion, the value of the output to 
society in the case of substitution lies , in most cases , between 
the supply price and zero. 

The above discussion indicates that it is very important to 
divide the analysis into three components: (1) whether the output 
produced by a youth project represents output expansion or output 
substitution; (2) for the output expansion cases, how high the value 
of the project's output to society (as reflected by its probable 


^ Much of the controversy surrounding the substitution issue 
relates to claims that it is unfair to replace regular employees with 
program participants (sometimes at lower wage rates) , or that substi - 
tution diverts the program away from its primary objective of increasing 
the employment opportunities available to disadvantaged groups toward 
whom the programs are targeted. Our discussion does not address this 
debate since our focus is on the value of output produced. 

2 / 

~ There may even be a net reduction in total output, since 
some of the youth workers can be expected to have found employment and 
produced output even in the absence of the program. 
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demand in the program's absence) is relative to the alternative 
supplier's price? and (3) for the output substitution cases, how 
high the probability is of the freed resources being productively 
employed elsewhere in the economy. 

The next section presents our results with respect to 
component (1) of the analysis, that is, how much of the project 
output represents expansion and how much substitution. The final 
section of the chapter provides a typology to allow us to examine 
components (2) and (3), that is, the value of the youth project 
output to society relative to the alternative supplier's price. 

DEGREE OP OUTPUT EXPANSION AND OUTPUT SUBSTITUTION 

The assessments of the relative degree of output expansion 
and substitution presented in this section are based on judgments 
concerning what would have been done in the absence of the project, 
that is , how much of the output that was produced by the participants 
would have been produced if the project had not been in existence. 

In most cases these judgments are based on responses of supervisors 
and other officials in the client agencies concerning their plans for 
producing the output in the absence of the project. Their responses 
are supplemented by information on what in fact was done prior to 
(and in some cases, subsequent to) the project. 

Because we are interested in the effect on the total output 
of the client agencies, and because in many cases it is difficult 
to disentangle the particular work performed by the project participant 
from the work performed by regular employees in the work unit, we 
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have based our assessments on the best estimates we could obtain 
of the total work done by the project participants and the regular 
workers doing the same type of work. For example, in the cases of 
weatherizing one house or cleaning the principal's office at a 
school, our assessments are based on the effect of the project on 
the total number of homes weatherized in the area or the total 
custodial work performed at the school. The assessments thus 
reflect the amount by which total output in the work unit was expanded 
by the existence of the project. 

Table IV-1 presents the results of our assessment. As can 
be seen, in about one quarter of the cases the output produced by 
the project participants would have been produced at the same scale 
by alternative suppliers in the absence of the project. Thus, these 
projects represent complete output substitution. On the other hand, 
in nearly one-third of the cases the output produced by the participants 
would not have been produced at all in the absence of the project. 

These projects represent cases of direct output expansion. 

We also found that in slightly less than one-third of the cases the 
work performed by the participants would have been performed by 
an alternative supplier, but at a lower scale, in the absence of 
the project. These projects represent cases of combined substitution 
and output expansion. In the remaining five cases {approximately 
12%) we believe that some substitution has taken place, but on the 
basis of the available information we cannot determine whether the 
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output: would have been produced at the same or a lower scale in the 
absence of the project. 


TABLE IV-1 

ASSESSMENT OP WHETHER OR NOT WORK 
WOULD HAVE BEEN PERFORMED IN ABSENCE OP PROJECT 

Number Percent 


Work would have been performed at: 


Same Scale 

11 

26 

Lower Scale 

13 

31 

Scale Uncertain 

5 

12 

Work would not have been performed 

13 

31 


42 

100 


We also sought to determine, in those cases where some or 
all of the work would have been done in the absence of the project, 
who would have performed the work . As one can see from Table IV-2 , 
in the majority of cases the work would have been performed by regular 
employees of the work unit with which the project was associated. 

In two cases, the work would have been performed by a private firm 
under contract with the agency. Interestingly, in almost one-quarter 
of the cases other CETA employees, already on the staff of the organiza- 
tion in which the work unit is located, would have been involved (in 
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combination with other employees) in performing the work. -- Finally, 
we found in two cases that the work would have been performed by 
volunteers contributing their labor to the client organization. 


TABLE IV- 2 

TYPE OF WORKER WHO WOULD HAVE PERFORMED 
IN ABSENCE OF PROJECT 


Type of Worker Number Percent 

Regular Employees of Public Agency 18 62 

Employee of Private Firm 2 7 

Combination of CETA Enrollees and 

Other Employees 7 24 

Volunteers _2_ J_ 

TOTAL 29 100 


TYPOLOGY OF VALUE OF OUTPUT SITUATIONS 

As we have stressed above, assessing the extent of output 
substitution and output expansion is only the starting point for our 
analysis. The second and third components of our analysis, which are 


— in making* our assessments, we did not permit the possibility 
that, in the absence of the project, the work would have been performed 
by additional new employees hired under other youth or CETA programs. 

We did, however, permit the possibility that the work would have been 
performed by existing employees funded under youth or CETA program 

funds. 
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the subject of this section, are to assess for both types of output 
whether the value of output is high, low, or indeterminant in relation 
to the alternative supplier's price. 

To do this , we have developed a typology of value of output 
situations which divides the projects into five major categories: 

(1) cases of direct output expansion, (2) cases of substitution, 

(3) cases of combined direct output expansion and substitution, 

(4) special cases in which the presence of the project 
participants has an effect on the productivity of regular workers 
associated with the project, and (5) cases that involve readily 

1 / 

identifiable redistribution of income to recipients of the output. 

Both of the first two major categories are then further divided into 
cases (relative to supply price) of high value, low value, intermediate 
value, and uncertainty - 

For all but one of the categories we present at least one example 
from our sample of projects, indicating why the project is included 
in this category and (where appropriate) why it has a high or low 
value of output relative to supply price. Although inherently subjective 
to some degree, this qualitative approach has the advantage of making 
explicit — with understandable real world examples— the considerations 
that affect the value of output. 


- The first three categories together include all the projects. 

The last two are included in our analysis, however, because the p.urpose 
of the typology is not only to assess the types and relative magnitude 
of the value of output produced, but also to provide the reader with 
information on the major types of value of output situations we encountered. 
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Before proceeding to the details of our typology we should note 
one important caveat. The value to society of the output itself is 
different from the value to society of having that output produced 
specifically by the participants , as opposed to other potential suppliers. 
The latter presumably reflects the value of the investment and equity 
objectives of the program, in the form of increased employability 
and redistribution of income to participants, respectively. These 
objectives are clearly important — especially, some might argue, in 
the case of youth programs — but they are distinct from the value of 
the output per se, and we have therefore excluded them in principle 
from consideration here. In practice, however, the second concept 
is so deeply a part of the value of output of the projects as 
conceived by many of our repondents that we could not be sure that 
it had been completed excluded in every case from value of output 
assessments. The rest of the chapter presents our typology. 

1 . Direct Output Expansion 

• High Value of Output (relative to supply price) . A project 
involving direct output expansion, as we have seen, is considered 
to have high value of output relative to supply price if there is 
evidence of substantial demand for the output even though the work 
would not have been undertaken in the absence of the project. This 
evidence can come in the form of information that the work has been 
performed in the past (with no reduction in level because of the 
project) and supplementary evidence that there is continuing unmet 
need for additional output. Or it can foe in the form of evidence 
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that the project is partially alleviating a market imperfection of 
some other sort. 

This category is illustrated by the youth projects that 
involve the weatherization of homes of poor people who could 
not afford to pay for such work. The projects add insulation, 
make doors and windows fit better, and sometimes do other repair 
and/or minor renovation work. We have three such cases, all of which 
were YCCIP projects, in our sample of forty-two projects. In all 
three cases, some weatherization activity was already being under- 
taken, prior to the projects, by regular staff members of the local 
community action agency. The YCCIP projects expanded this activity 
so that more homes were weatherized. Since there was a substantial 
backlog of homes to be weatherized, and there is an indication that 
the homes on the backlog list will be done as soon as possible, 
it is reasonable to assume that the demand price is near the supply 
price . 

We found several other cases in which the type of work done 
by the project participants had been done at lower scale by regular 
employees before the presence of the project. The key issue in 
all these cases is whether, in addition to the fact that the work 
was done previously, there was evidence either of unmet demand for 
additional workers or that the project was partially correcting a 
market failure. 

Another example of direct output expansion with high value of 
output (relative to supply price) involves a participant in a 
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Title I youth work experience program who worked as a paralegal aide 
in a legal services agency. Previous to the youth project, there 
had been no apparent plans by the agency to hire any additional 
paralegal aides. However, the youth did such a good job, both in his 
regular duties and in a special capacity serving on a community 
committee to inform residents about the agency's services and to 
help them establish effective contact with the agency, that the 
agency decided to hire him as a permanent, unsubsidized employee. 

In the absence of the project, an additional aide probably would 
not have been hired. Once the value of the position had been 
demonstrated, however, the agency was quite willing to finance the 
work out of its own budget. 

a Low Value of Output (relative to supply price). An example 
of direct output expansion with low value of output is a project in 
which a crew of project participants, using hand tools, cleared 
brush along the side of a road. Although the work did increase 
driver visibility somewhat and reduce the chance of the brush 
eventually interfering with power lines or passing cars , the work 
was not a highly valued activity. The barriers caused by the brush 
were not serious ones, and this type of work had never been seriously 
considered before. Indeed, the likelihood of it being done in the 
absence of the project was so small that we were unable even to 
find a potential alternative supplier for the output. Moreover, we 
were informed by respondents that a cheaper and more effective 
method of brush clearing was to use herbicides. 
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a Intermediate Value of Output (relative to supply price) . 

Although we had no cases that were judged to fall in this intermediate 
category, a larger sample size would probably yield examples of this 
type of situation. 

e uncertain Value of Output . Projects included in this category 
are those that represent direct output expansion but for which the 
information is either insufficient to make a judgment or for which 
there is conflicting evidence. An example of this type of project 
is a YCCIP project consisting of cleaning up empty lots in a central 
city area. This clearing of debris from vacant lots probably would 
not have been done in the absence of the project. It is unclear, 
however, whether the city's lack of demand for such work represents 
its judgment that such activity is likely to be futile (e.g., the 
lots will soon be in as bad shape as ever) , or whether the work would have 
been done if more funds had been available. 

It is also true that there do appear to be benefits from the work in 
terms of safety, aesthetics, and property value — especially 
if the work is done on a large enough scale to improve the 
neighborhood and give its residents enough of a morale boost and 
financial incentive to keep the neighborhood clean. ~ Thus, there 
is at least the suggestion that there is some demand on the part of 


— It should be noted that the original purpose of the project 
was to clean up the lots in order to prepare them for use as garden 
plots. This soil preparation has not taken place as yet, however. 

It should also be pointed out that the project operator had always 
planned to intersperse this activity with minor home renovation work 
which, again, has not been started. 
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residents for the project output, but that the demand may not 
be appropriately reflected in the city's decision-making process. 

In other words, the project might be correcting a possible "market 
failure" (in this case, a failure in the political process) , but 
the evidence is too limited and conflicting to make a judgment. 

2 . Substitution 

0 High Value of Output . In cases involving substitution, the 
project is considered to have high value of output relative to 
supply price if there is a high probability that the resources 
freed by the existence of the project will be employed in positions 
that produce output that is equally or more highly valued than the 
output produced by the project participants. An example of such a 
project is one in which participants in a SFEDY program are assisting 
in the construction of a boardwalk, part of a historical tourist 
attraction in a city. The carpentry would have been done this 
year even in the absence of the project. As a result of the use 
of SPEDY participants, experienced laborers who otherwise would have 
done the work, were available to do other jobs. Although we do not 
know which specific workers would have done the work and what their 
alternative employment experience was, the unemployment rate for 
such laborers in the area was very low , creating the strong presump- 
tion that the labor freed as a result of the project was productively 
employed in other work. 
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® Low Value of Output . Value of output (relative to supply 
price) is considered to be low in cases of substitution when there 
is a low probability that the freed resources are employed in 
equally or more highly productive work. An example of this 
situation is a YCCIP project in which the participants painted part 
of the exterior of the units of a public housing project for the 
elderly. The work would likely have been done even in the absence 
of the project, probably by a woman who had undertaken a previous 

painting job for the public housincr agency. The woman was frequently 

unemployed; consequently it is likely that the value of the output 

1 / 

produced by the freed resource in this case was low. 

• Intermediate Value of Output . Cases of intermediate value of 
output relative to supply price are those in which the alternative 
employment probability of the person (s) that would have produced 
the output if it had not been produced by the project participants 
is somewhere in the middle range. An example of such a situation is 
the case of a YETP project in which participants assisted in 
warehousing activities associated with the pre-Christmas rush 
(which occurred during the late summer due to the nature of the 
distribution process) at a Navy distribution center. This work 
would definitely have been done even in the absence of the program, 
although we cannot be sure who would have done the work. Neverthless , 


1 / 

Technically, the effect of the project on total output could 
have been negative, depending on whether the probability of the project 
participants finding alternative employment was higher than the 
employment probability of the woman who would have done the painting. 
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such work represents a clear case of a "secondary" or short-term 
labor market, which presumably only attracts those interested in 
short-term employment. It seems reasonable to assume that many of 
these workers would have obtained other jobs, but that some would 
not. Thus, we beieve that net addition to output in this case is 
in the intermediate range. 

® Uncertain Value of Output . As with direct output expansion, 
there are cases involving substitution in which the information 
available is either conflicting or insufficient to make a reasonable 
judgment concerning the value of the output relative to supply price. 
In substitution cases, of course, the uncertainty relates to the 
value of the output produced by the freed resources. We offer two 
such cases below. 

One example of such uncertainty is a case in which the project 
participants substitute for volunteer labor. This occurred in one 
of our sample projects in which a project participant was performing 
clerical work for the Red Cross that had previously been done by a 
volunteer. Here it is difficult to place a value on the freed 
resource because we do not know the nature or magnitude of the 
opportunity cost of the volunteer. 

Another substitution case in which the value of output is 
uncertain involves the substitution of project output for output 
that would have been produced by persons working on an overtime 
basis. This occurred in a project in which a number s of SPEDY 
participants worked as baggage handlers at an Air Force Base. In the 



absence of the project, the work would have been done on an overtime 
basis by both civilian and military regular employees doing the same 
of work. If the overtime by regular employees is voluntary, then in 
presence of the project the overtime work might be replaced by moonli. <3^ tin ?' 
and thus additional output would be produced. If the overtime is not 
voluntary, however, then in the presence of the project the overtime 
would be increased by increased leisure on the part of the regular 
employees. In this case, the issue of the appropriate valuation of 
leisure or home production would have to be addressed. For example, 
although this output is not included in the gross national product, some 
value should be attached to it.i/ We consider this case uncertain partly 
because of the uncertainty regarding moonlighting and partly because 
of the uncertainty over the appropriate value to be attached to leisuxre 
time . 2/ 


3. Situations Representing Combined Output Expansion and Substitution . 

While many of the cases encountered can be divided, with 
reasonable confidence, into situations of either direct output 
expansion or substitution, there are a number of cases that appear 


~ Another problem related to whether or not the employees who 
would have performed the work were civilian or military employees. To 
the extent that military employees would have been used, the question 
emerges whether their wage rate (abstracting from the overtime consider- 
ation) would be an appropriate one to use in the valuing the output 
of the freed resources, since it may not reflect their marginal 
productivity. 

2 / 

- The issue involving the appropriate valuation of leisure time 
applies to the above mentioned volunteer case, of course, and one couLcl 
make the argument that it applies to all other cases in which the freed! 
resources are not reemployed <i.e., displacement). To the extent that 
the unemployment of the substituted workers is involuntary, however, this 
last argument may be weaker. 
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to be combinations of both. In many of these cases, moreover, the extent 
of substitution was uncertain. Several such cases involved custodial 
work at schools. In one example, participants in a SPEDY program 
were employed stripping and waxing floors during the summer break. 

In the absence of the project, some of the waxing and stripping 
work would have been done but it is uncertain how much. In addition, 
to the extent that the waxing and stripping work would have been done 
in the absence of the project, we were unable to determine how much 
other work performed by the regular custodians would not have been 
done , and how much would have been done through the hiring of additional 
regular employees. 

Determinations of this type are quite difficult even in the 
short run. In the longer run, the uncertainty is even greater. 

This uncertainty relates both to the fact that some of the custodial 
work in schools must be done to comply with regulations, and to the 
fact that respondents relied so heavily on the existence of 
CETA funds that they were unable to determine what or how much of the 
work would be done in the absence of those funds . ~ In most 
cases the evidence suggests that some of the work would have been 
done, but we cannot determine how much of it would have been done. 

This case is important because it is not only fairly representa- 
tive of the school custodial projects in our sample, but the same 
general situation occurs with regard to several other types of projects, 
such as park and cemetery maintenance work. 


— Some of the custodians with whom we spoke could not conceive 
of completing their normal janitorial duties without CETA employees. 
This is an interesting finding in that it reflects the profound impact 
that CETA has sometimes had on the provision of public services. 
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4. Situations in Which the Productivity of Regular Employees is Affected . 


Thus far we have shown how the youth employment projects could 
lead to the production of additional output either through direct 
output expansion or indirectly by substituting for other workers. 

We also encountered a number' of cases in the project that had an 
additional effect — namely its impact on the productivity of regular 
employees (i.e., nonparticipants) who were associated with the project 
in some way. Although these cases are in fact also cases of direct 
output expansion or substitution (or both) , we believe they are of 
sufficient interest to be noted as a specific category. 

In some cases the existence of the project has a positive effect 
on the productivity of other workers . An example is a project in 
which an adult PSE program participant was working as a secretary to 
the placement officer in a vocational school. Prior to the program, 
the placement officer's work included considerable time spent 
helping students fill out forms and to keeping the office generally 
in order. With the existence of the project, this work was done 
by the CETA participant, allowing the placement officer to spend 
most of his time contacting employers about potential job openings 
for graduates. The new arrangement has been so successful that funds 
have been requested to hire a secretary on a permanent unsubsidized 
basis. Thus, this project clearly has some similarity to the paralegal 
aide project discussed earlier. Both are examples of projects that 
have demonstrated high demand once the innovative project has been 
established. In this secretarial case, the actual work done by 
the project worker would have been done by her superior. 
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0y having assistance with this clerical work, it is reasonable to 
•think that the placement officer increased his productivity by 
Undertaking more employer contact work, thereby leading to 
.increased services to the students. 

But there are also cases where the youth projects have a 
negative effect on the productivity of unsubsidized employers with 
v/hom they are working. In two of the school custodial cases, for 
example, there was evidence that some of the work performed by the 
project participants would have been done in the absence of the 
project by the existing maintenance staff, during their regular work 
time. (Some of the project work had indeed been performed by the 
regular staff prior to the project, with no reduction in their other 
activities.) Thus, in this case the youth project has had a 
negative effect on the productivity of other workers. 

5 . Situations Involving the Redistribution of Income to Output Recipients 
Another situation that we believe to be of sufficient interest 
that warrants separate mention is the case of projects where the output 
produced directly benefits the poor. 

Our focus on the value of the output per se views the project 
output from an economic efficiency perspective and ignores the effect 
of the project on income redistribution to the recipients of the output, 
^hother important aspect of the value of output to society, however, 
how much society is willing to spend — in excess of the value of 
output per se — for the objectives of income redistribution, 
^sentially , society has demand curves for income redistribution, in 

same way as it has demand curves for the output that is being produced 
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These two elements of demand are, in practice, inexorably linked, 
since income redistribution is one of the explicit or implicit ob- 
jectives of many of the projects we studied in that the output is 
often designed to provide additional services to the poor. 

In many of these cases, governmental units might have paid to 
produce at least some of the output in the absence of the program, 
either immediately or in the future. 

In these cases a public willingness to pay (implemented by 
a governmental unit) may be the appropriate demand concept rather 
than a willingness, or more likely an ability, to pay on the part 
of the individual beneficiary. We should also remember that these 
decisions are made at different levels of government, and therefore 
at different levels of proximity to the actual recipients. Several 
of the examples already noted have income redistributional impacts , 
such as the painting of the public housing project for the elderly 
and the weatherization of private homes. The vacant lot cleanup 
project, in which there is the possibility of a failure in the 
political process to adequately reflect a demand for additional 
services to residents of a poor neighborhood, is also relevant from 
the income redistribution perspective. 

CONCLUSIONS 

We have organized the typology of value of output situations 
on the basis of whether or not the project output represented direct 
output expansion or substitution. With respect to the former, 
we attempted to make judgments about the value primarily on the basis 
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of evidence concerning the demand price (i.e,, willingness to pay 
for the output) relative to the supply price. In cases involving 
substitution, we sought to determine the value of the output based 
on the productivity employed in alternative positions. In some cases 
it was uncertain whether the project represented direct output 
expansion or substitution. 

We also identified two other situations that we feel warrant 
separate mention because they reflect issues related to the value 
of the project output. These are the effect of the project on 
the productivity of regular employees and the extent to which the 
project output may be associated with income redistribution to the 
recipients of that output. 

In the final draft we will present our preliminary findings 
in terms of the distribution of projects in each of the typology categories. 
The assignment of projects to the categories of high, low, intermediate, 
or uncertain value of output necessarily involves assumptions and 
judgments — judgments with which some might disagree— that not only 
are based on limited information, but are subjective in nature. 

We believe that this is inherent in any attempt, whether quantitative 
or qualitative, to make an assessment of the value that should be 
attached to the output produced by project participants . With 
these caveats in mind, however, we think that our analysis thus far 
has demonstrated that it is possible to make reasonably confident 
judgments about the value of project output in most cases. 
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To provide an adequate and comprehensive evaluation of the projects 
from a value of output perspective, of course, it is necessary to go 
beyond the analysis set forth above. It will be a useful next step, 
for example, to consider the relation between the value of output and 
project costs. Also, more methodological consideration should be 
given to the relation between the value of project output and its 
quality, since it is sometimes difficult to abstract from quality 
considerations in the assessment of output value . 

Much more work needs to be done before firm policy conclusions 
can be drawn from our value of output analysis. This analysis has, 
however, suggested the potential usefulness of certain criteria 
in the evaluation of work projects from an output perspective. The 
extent to which projects address unmet demand for services, for 
example, is an obvious criterion, but one that nevertheless is not 
always emphasized when decisions are made on what kinds of work projects 
should be funded. Also, to the extent that some of the work performed 
by the project participants would have been done in the absence of 
the projects, greater consideration should be given to the issue of 
whether or not the resources freed are likely to be engaged in 
equally or more productive work. Yet another useful criterion in 
project evaluation is whether or not the project has a positive effect 
on the productivity of regular workers (i.e., nonparticipants) 
associated with the project in some way. These suggestions are tentative, 
of course, pending further analysis. Yet they do suggest possible 

future directions for the evaluations of work projects from an output 
perspective. 
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In conclusion, we emphasize again that the value of output 
produced by the project participants is only one criterion that 
is relevant in the evaluation of these projects. The effectivenss 
of a project in terms of other criteria, such as its effect on job 
skills and future employability, or its income redistribution impact, 
also reflect important policy objectives. The weight to be given to 
these criteria is an essential consideration in the evaluation of the 
programs . 
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SELECTED PROJECT CASE STUDIES 
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MONONGAHELA NATIONAL FOREST ROAD MAINTENANCE PROJECT 


This report covers a road maintenance project in the 
Monongahela National Forest. The project is part of the Young 
Adult Conservation Corps (YACC) program operated by the National 
Forest Service within the Department of Agriculture. The project 
was selected randomly from a list of current YACC enrollees. The 
period of measurement is September 4 through September 15, 1978. 


I. PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

The road maintenance project consists of one YACC participant 
assigned to the construction and maintenance (C and M) unit located 
in the Potomoc District of the National Forest. The participant 
is one of three YACC participants assigned to the C and M unit by 
the district ranger. The YACC enrollees are outstationed from the 
forestry operation at the district level to the C and M unit and 
are under its day-to-day supervision. Two participants, including 
the subject of this study, are working with the construction and 
road maintenance crew. The third participant performs clerical 
and minor bookkeeping duties at the C and M office located near 
Seneca Rocks, West Virginia. 

The C and M unit is responsible for all repair and maintenance 
on the approximately 1,000 miles of forest road in the area, in 
addition to work on other construction projects. - ^ Discussions with 


i/ln addition to the project site, there are a number of other 
C and M sites in other parts of the National Forest. 
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staff members at the forest headquarters and two district offices 
indicate that the C and M work associated with this project is not 
representative of the YACC program at the Monongahela Forest. It was 
estimated that more than 75% of the YACC program activities are 
devoted to forest and recreational resource management activities 
such as reforestation, timberstand improvement, recreational site 
development and maintenance, and wildlife habitat improvement. 

During the measurement period, the project participant worked 
with regular C and M civil service employees, the one other YACC 
participant on the C and M crew, and a number of part-time workers 
funded under the Older American Act (OAA) program. All were involved 
in essentially similar work activites. Specific work assignments or 
tasks were usually performed by a crew of two to four employees. 

Over the course of the ten work day measurement period, the project 
participant was involved in five work assignments that are typical 
of the kind of work done by the C and M unit. These tasks included 
grading gravel roads, repairing and replacing roadside signs, making 
repairs to a bridge, mowing forest service roads' right-of-ways, 
and conducting a road condition and description survey that becomes 
the basis for future road maintenance work plans. The work was 
performed with a variety of hand tools and small power equipment. 

The operation of heavy equipment, such as a road grader, a backhoe, 
a bulldozer, is normally done by one of the senior civil service 
employees . 

Supervision of the participant is provided by the C and' M 
foreman, who is responsible for a number of work crews at different 
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locations on a typical day. In addition, each crew usually 
has a lead worker. Disciplinary standards for the project 
participant were the same as for regular C and M employees. 

The participant was paid $2.65 per hour and received fringe 
benefits in the form of worker's compensation and social security 
coverage. During the measurement period, the project participant 
worked eight days, or a total of 64 hours. He was absent one 
day and was off the other day because it was a national holiday. 

The project participant's wage and fringe benefit costs were paid 
by the YACC program, while materials, supplies and supervision 
were contributed by the National Forest Service. 

II. SUPPLY PRICE ESTIMATE 

In the absence of the YACC program, the most likely supplier 
of the project participant output would have been one or more of the 
regular workers on the C and M crew. However, because the regular 
workers are a mix of civil service employees and OAA-funded employees, 
several supply price estimates were calculated (See Table 1) . The 
comparative labor productivity method was used for each of the 
estimates. Private sector or independent supply price estimates were 
not obtained because private sector contractors had not provided 
project-type output in the past. The C and M supervisor did indicate, 
however, that consideration was being given to the use of private 
individuals or contractors to perform some of the work presently 
being done by the C and M unit. He was not, however, able to speculate 
on what type of work might be contracted out or when the contracting 
might take place. 
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TABLE 1 


Type of Input 

Regular Employee 
Labor 

Number of Hours 
Price per Hour 
Total Price 

Supervisor Labor 
Number of Hours 
Price per Hour 
Total Price 

TOTAL PRICE 


SUPPLY PRICE ESTIMATES 


Estimate of Supply Price 

Estimate 1: Older Estimate 2: Regular Estimate 3: Average 
American Act Worker Civil Service Employee (Best Estimate) 


64 64 64 

$2*98 $6 * 62 $4*80 

$191 $424 $307 


4 2 3 

$10*27 $10*27 $10.27 

$41 $21 $31 

$232 $445 $338 
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The first supply price estimate assumes that the project output 
would be produced by employees funded under the OAA program. Based 
on a productivity comparision with the project participant (discussed 
more fully in the next section) , the supply price was calculated to be 
$232. This amount is based on a worker wage rate of $2.90 per hour 
(including fringe benefits) and a supervisor wage rate of $10.27 per 
hour (including fringe). It was estimated that the OAA workers 
would have taken 64 hours (the same as the YACC participant) to do the 
work/ while direct supervision was estimated at 4 hours. Materials, 
supplies and equipment under this alternative supplier option were 
reported to be the same as for the project and the charge for these 
items was not calculated. Overhead charges were reported to be 
the same as those for the project and were not calculated. 

The second supply price estimate assumes that the project 
output would have been produced by a regular civil service employee 
with a salary classification of WG (wage grade) 5. This is the 
classification of the civil service maintenance workers. Again 
using the productivity comparison method, the total supply price 
estimate is $445, based on a wage and fringe benefit rate of $6.62 
per hour, plus supervision costs of $21, based on a rate of $10.27 
per hour. The cost of materials, supplies, equipment and overhead was 
not calculated for the reason indicated earlier. 

The third supply price estimate was calculated on the assump- 
tion that the project output would have been produced by a combination 
of regular civil service workers and OAA funded workers. This estimate 
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is an average of the other two estimates. It was chosen as the 
best supply price estimate for two reasons. First, work tasks were 
not assigned on the basis of an employee's program status. During 
the measurement period, civil service workers and OAA- funded workers 
were working side by side on common tasks. Second, because OAA— 
funded workers are limited in terms of the total hours that they 
can work in a calendar year, they normally only work three days a 
week at the National Forest. This would require a combination of 
regular workers and OAA workers if the project output were to be 
produced in the same two week period. Because information was not 
available on the precise combination of workers that would have 
been used to produce the project output, a simple average was used. 
These three estimates of the supply price are presented in Table 1. 

Two related forms of the supply price estimate were derived. 

The first, total labor supply price, is an estimate of the total amount 
that would have to be paid to an alternative supplier for the labor 
to produce the output, including both the regular worker and super- 
visor labor. It does not include the price of materials and equipment 
or labor. The total labor/supply price, as shown in Table 2, is $338. 

The second form of the estimate, the project participant 
supply price, is the total labor supply price minus the cost of project 
supervision. This is an estimate of the amount that would have to be 
paid to an alternative supplier to provide the output that was produced 
specifically and exclusively by the project participants, i.e., not 
including the contribution of the project supervisor to project output. 
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TABLE 2 


ALTERNATIVE FORMS OF THE SUPPLY PRICE ESTIMATES— 


2/ 

Total Labor Supply Price" 


$338 

3/ 

Project Participant Supply Price - 


$297 

4/ 

Total Labor Supply Price per Project Hour— 


$4.97 

5/ 

Project Participant Supply Price per Participant Hour— 

$4.64 

6/ 

Participant Relative Labor Productivity— 


.97 


V 

— All forms 


are based on the best estimate of the supply price . 


— S ' The total 
labor . 


labor supply price includes both regular worker and supervisor 


3/ 

—The project participant supply price equals the total labor supply 
price minus the cost of project supervision . 


—Project hours include both participant and supervisor time on the project. 

5 / 

— Participant hours include only participant time on the project; supervisor 
time is excluded ; 

-^Participant relative labor productivity equals the participant supply 

price per hour divided by the average wage rate of the alternative supplier 
regular employees . 
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It is constructed by subtracting project supervision cost, rather than 
alternative supplier supervision cost, from total labor supply price 
because the labor input mix — that is, the mix of workers and supervisors 
of the alternative supplier may be quite different than the corres- 
ponding labor input mix of the project- Using this method, the entire 
labor supply price of the alternative supplier can be measured and then 
"adjusted" to remove that portion of the output produced by the project 
supervisor. The project participant supply price, also shown in Table 2 
is $297. 

In order to relate the supply price estimates to project 
labor inputs, the two estimates are divided by appropriate measures 
of project hours. The total labor supply price per hour, derived 
by dividing total labor supply price by total project hours (participant 
and supervisor), is $4.97. This figure can be compared to a compen- 
sation rate (i.e., wage plus fringe benefit). In essence it is 
the closest measure available to the concept of the hourly productivity 
of participants. 

Another useful measure, related to supply price, is the produc- 
tivity of the project participants relative to that of alternative 
suppliers. The measure, which is called participant relative labor 
productivity , is calculated by dividing the participant supply price 
per hour by the averacre wage rate of the regular workers, excluding 
supervisors, who would have produced the output under the alternative 
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assume their wage rate 


supplier option. (For regular workers we 

reflects their productivity.)—^ The supervisor inputs are excluded 
from both the project productivity measure (i.e., the numerator) and 
the alternative supplier wage rate (i.e., the denominator). Therefore, 
just ss the project participant supply price adjusts for (i.e., 
subtracts out) the contribution of the supervisor, this measure of 
relative labor productivity also does so in precisely the same way. 

The numerator in the participant relative labor productivity 
ratio is 4.64, and the denominator (in this case an average of the 
two averages of the two alternative supplier wage rates) is 4.80. The 
ratio, .97, indicates that the project participants were 97 percent as 
productive as the regular workers who would have produced the output 
in the absence of the project (in this case a combination of OAA-funded 
workers and regular civil service employees). 

III. PROJECT INPUTS AND EXPENDITURES 

Information on project inputs and expenditures was obtained 
from the daily attendance and work activity records maintained by the 
maintenance crew foreman. This record is a standard form used by 
the Forest Service construction and maintenance unit that identifies 
worker hours and wage rates, supervisor hours and wage rate, materials, 
supplies, equipment, and vehicle miles that were involved in a particular 
task. For example, on the second day of the measurement period, the 
project participant, together with several other workers, was involved 


workers 


— ^This assumption may be questionable in the case of OAA-funded 
, whose wage may be established as a program wage. 
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in the grading of gravel roads. The work record for that task for that 
day identified the number of hours spent by each worker involved in that 
task, their respective wage rates, the number of hours of grader time 
spent on that task and if they have used pick-up trucks to get to the 
site it would also identify the number of miles traveled by the pick-up 
trucks. Unit costs, based on historical data, are then used to develop 
a cost record for that task. Cost data for hand tools and small "dis- 
posable " items are not recorded, so the record does not reflect total 
cost for the particular task. 

Project labor inputs and expenditures are presented in Table 3* 

As indicated earlier, during the ten day measurement period the partic- 
ipant worked a total of 64 hours, at an hourly wage of $2.65 plus 6.05 

percent for social security. The participant labor expenditures for the 

1 / 

measurement period is therefore $130.“ Project supervision of four 
hours for the measurement period is the crew foreman's estimate of the 
time he spent directly supervising the project worker. This estimate, 
however, does not include any time that might have been spent by other 
workers or a lead worker providing instruction or work task guidance 
to the project worker while on a crew assignment. The units and costs 
of materials, supplies and equipment were not calculated for this project. 
The participant worker wages and fringe benefits ($130) were charged to 
YACC while the supervisory cost of an hourly rate of $10.27 was charged 
to Forest Service funds. 


TABLE 3 


PROJECT LABOR INPUTS AND EXPENDITURES 


Type of Input Units 

Labor 64 

Supervision 4 

Direct Project Labor Expenditures 


Unit Charge 
$ 2.81 
10.27 


Total 

$180 

41 

$221 
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An estimate of the "net wage expenditure" of the project can be 
calculated by subtracting out estimate of the total participant supply 
price from the total labor expenditure paid to the participant on the 
project. This number might be interpreted as the net expenditure that 
is paid to the project participant over and above what would have to be 
paid to have an alternative supplier produce equivalent output. For 
this project the calculation ($180 minus $297) yields a net wage expen- 
diture of -$117. This negative value means that the expenditure would 
have been $117 greater to produce the project output using an alternative 
supplier than to have the output produced by the project participant. On 
an hourly basis, subtracting the participant supply price per hour ($4.80 

an hour) from the project hourly wage expenditure ($2,81 an hour), the 

1 / 

net wage expenditure equals -$1.99 per hour. - These negative net 
expenditure values result from the fact that the productivity of the 
project participant was judged to be virtually equivalent to that of 
regular workers , while the wage rate of the participant was substantially 
below the wage rates of the regular workers (especially the regular 
civil service employees) . 


It should be noted that the wage expenditures in our project 
studies include only wages paid for the time participants are assigned 
to projects. They do not include wages or stipends paid while partici- 
pants are assigned to other program activities (e.g., classroom training, 
couseling, GED) , and they, therefore, assume that there are no indirect 
wage payments required for the time spend in activities other than 
project work. Since this assumption is not true in many cases, caution 
should be used in interpreting the number as the total wage expenditure 
associated with a particular project. 
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IV. ASSESSMENT OF PROJECT OUTPUT QUALITY 
Assessments of the quality of the output produced by and the 
performance of the participant were obtained from the crew foreman, 
the construction and maintenance unit supervisor, and the assistant 
ranger who served as the coordinator of the YACC program in the Petersburg 
district. The output of the participant was judged by both the supervisor 
and the crew foreman to be virtually equivalent of that of either the 
OAA workers or the regular civil service maintenance employees. According 
to the crew foreman, this assessment was an overall average — on some 
tasks the participant output was slightly lower than the regular worker 
because of inexperience and lack of skills , but on other tasks , particu- 
larly those requiring physical strength, the participant output was 
slightly .higher than that of a regular employee. All three respondents 
judged the participant's performance to be equal to the performance 
of other workers. All three were pleased with the performance of 
the participant. In fact, both the crew foreman and the supervisor 
expressed some concern that the participant's performance under 
YACC was limited to one year. 

V. DEMAND FOR THE PROJECT OUTPUT 
Information on the demand for the output produced by the project 
participants was obtained from the construction and maintenance 
unit supervisor and the crew foreman, since the participant typically 
works on a crew with other regular civil service maintenance employees 
and OAA funded workers, it is difficult to isolate the output for which 
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the program participant was specifically responsible during the 
measurement period. Consequently, our assessment of the demand 
for the output produced by the participant is based on whether or 
not that output represented a net addition to the output of the 
worJc unit in general. Essentially we want to determine whether, 
in the absence of the project participant, other resources would 
have been employed to produce the output for which he was respon- 
sible. Our best assessment, based on the information provided 
by the supervisor and crew foreman, is that, in the absence of 
the project, they would not have replaced the YACC participant 
with another worker without reducing the size of another crew by 
one worker. That is, they would either have reduced the size of 
the crew on which the YACC participant was working by one person, 
or they would have replaced the participant with another existing 
employee from another crew. Consequently, from the perspective 
of the total output of the construction and maintenance unit, the 
YACC participant in this study represents a case of direct output 
expansion, i.e., the work would not have been performed in the ab- 
sence of the project. 

The next step is to determine the value of the output produced 
(i.e., its demand price) relative to the supply price. The information 
provided by the supervisor and the crew foreman suggests that 
the demand for additional road construction and maintenance in the 
National Forest was quite high. As a result of a ice storm the previous 
spring, considerable extra, unanticipated maintenance tasks had to 
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be performed, and the regular road maintenance activities had fallen 
behind. Consequently, while no additional resources would have been 
provided to the construction and maintenance unit for the purpose of 
road maintenance, there is evidence that this work had relatively high 
priority on the unit's agenda. Therefore, it is reasonable to think 
that the value of the output, while not equal, was quite high relative 
to the supply price. 

VI . SUMMARY 

This project consists of a participant in the YACC program 
working with other employees on a road maintenance crew that is part 
of the construction and maintenance unit located in the Potomoc District 
of the National Forest. The YACC program at this location is operated 
by the National Forest Service within the Department of Agriculture. 

Over the measurement period the output produced by the road maintenance 
crew that included the participant consisted of grading gravel roads, 
repairing and replacing roadside signs, making repairs to a bridge, 
mowing forest service roads ' right-of-ways , and conducting a road 
condition and description survey. 

The best supply price estimate is an average of two other 
estimates because of the possibility that two different type of workers 
might have produced the output in the absence of the participant. The 
estimate of the total labor supply price — which is the total price that 
would have to be paid for the output produced by a regular worker and 
a supervisor— is $338. The project participant supply price—which is 
an estimate of the price that would have to be paid an alternative 
supplier to produce the output specifically produced by the project 
participant— is $297. On an hourly basis, these two estimates are 
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$4.97 and $4.64, respectively. This participant supply price per hour 
estimate of $4.64 is quite high, largely because the participant was 
judged to be virtually equal to the regular workers in terms of pro- 
ductivity. The net wage expenditure of the project, which is calculated 
by subtracting the estimate of the total participant supply price from 
the total project labor expenditure, equal -$117, indicating that the 
expenditures would have been greater to produce the project output 
using an alternative supplier than to have the output produced by the 
project participant. 

The quality of the output of the participant, as well as his 
general performance on the job, was assessed to be equal to that of the 
regular workers on the same crew. With respect to the demand for the 
output, it appears that the work would not have been performed in the 
absence of the project. However, the available information does suggest 
that the work being done by the maintenance crew in general had received 
high priority on the agenda of the construction and maintenance unit. 
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STAMFORD BOYS' CLUB PROJECT 


This report covers a project providing labor services to 
the Stamford Boys' Club in Stamford, Connecticut. The project was 
part of the Youth Employment and Training Program (YETP) . It was 
funded by the Stamford- Fairfield County CETA Consortium and adminis- 
tered by the Stamford Community Action Agency. The project was 
selected randomly from a listing of current YETP enrollees. The 
measurement period is July 3 through July 7, 1978. 

I. PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

The primary goal of the Stamford Boys ' Club is to provide 
recreational activities and guidance and counseling services for 
youths between the ages of 6 and 18. The counseling often involves 
home contacts and referral to other agencies. Most of the club 
members are residents of two nearby, low income housing projects. 

Because it does not have a gymnasium, which serves as a 
major attraction for adolescent boys in other clubs, the Stamford 
Boys ' Club as an alternative has developed an extensive library 
program, which tends to attract younger boys. The library has 
approximately 3,000 books and 400 records. The program is one aspect 
of the Boys' Clubs of America "Discovery Program." It involves 
reading to younger boys, playing reading skill and conceptual develop- 
ment games, and writing book reports. The boys who participate in 
the library activity, for example, are divided into teams which com- 
pete for points by playing library games and writing book reports. 
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This YETP project consisted of one participant who was 
initially hired in April, 1978, to teach guitar to club members. 

With increased summer enrollment of younger boys , the music program 
was terminated and the participant's job was changed to that of Club 
library supervisor and supervisor of the enrollment procedure. In 
his capacity as library supervisor, the participant supervised the 
games mentioned above and coordinates the group book report sessions . 

The participant was also responsible for the enrollment pro- 
cedure and collection of fees from new members. During the school 
year, this activity was normally performed at the front desk, where 
snack sales and other functions are also performed. During the 
summer it was decided to move the enrollment function into the library 
to reduce the level of activity and confusion at the front desk and 
to complete the enrollment procedure and interact with the new members 
and their parents in a relatively peaceful and orderly manner. 

The project participant was scheduled to work seven hours per 
day, Monday through Thursday. On Friday, he attended GED classes 
and the library was then staffed by two participants in the Summer 
Program for Economically Disadvantaged Youths (SPEDY), with 
one working during the morning period and the other during the afternoon. 
Supervision of the project participant was provided by the club program 
director. Work rules were specified in writing and were the same as those 
applying to volunteers and regular staff. The project participant 
was paid $2.66 per hour, and fringe benefits in the form of Worker's 
compensation and Social Security coverage. 
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During the measurement period there were 60 enrollments in the 
club, and approximately 88 youths used the library during that 
time. According to the program supervisor, library activities were 
not rigidly scheduled, but occurred primarily on the initiative 
of the club members and staff. 

II. SUPPLY PRICE ESTIMATE 

Supply price information was provided by the Boys ' Club 

Program Director, who also supervised the project participant. The 

Program Director indicated that in the absence of YETP funding, 

three other potential suppliers of the project output would be 

available. The first would be a local university student, funded 

under a Stamford area summer work grant program known as SASHA. 

The second option would involve increasing the number of hours worked 

by the present SPEDY participants or adding additional SPEDY participants. 

The third would be a combination of the two current SPEDY participants 

1 / 

and unpaid volunteers. According to the Program Director, the 
Club's regular funding, which comes from United Way and the $2.00 
membership fee, is not sufficient to cover the staff and operating 
expenses. As a result the Club has had to rely on volunteers, CETA, 
work-study and other special programs to meet much of its staff needs. 


1 / 

Based on past experience, volunteers are normally not willing 
to work more than one day a week, and the Director felt that it would be 
very difficult to get four volunteers during the summer; hence, the 
combination of SPEDY and volunteers. 
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The SASHA program option was used to calculate the supply 

price estimate for the project output.—^ SASHA is a community 

project that provides summer work grants to Stamford College students. 

The work grant of $600 is limited to students who meet specific 

income guidelines and requires at least 30 hours of work each week. 

Assuming a 30 hour work week, the $600 SASHA grant would result in 

an hourly rate of $2.00 for the approximately ten week summer program 

at the Boys" Club. The Program Director had no previous experience 

with the SASHA program and therefore could not estimate how much 

supervision would be needed to supervise the student doing the same 

work as the YETP participant. We assume that the same amount of 

2 / 

supervision would be needed for both workers,— 

The supply price information is summarized in Table 1. Based 
on the four day measurement period, the supply price was calculated 
to be $62. This amount consists of 2 8 student worker hours at $2.00 
per hour and one hour of direct supervision at an hourly rate (including 
fring benefits) of $6.07. The units and costs of materials, supplies, 
equipment and overhead were projected to be the same for the SASHA 
program option as for the project, and the charge for these items 
was not calculated. 


i/ The other two alternative supplier options were not used as 
supply price estimates because they involve other CETA participants. 
In general our approach has been not to use CETA wage rates in the 
supply price estimation, since they are often arbitrarily set by the 
program and therefore may not reflect productivity. In this project, 
of course, this problem may affect all three alternative supplier . 
options, since the SASHA program wage is likely to be established in 
the same manner. We use the SASHA program because it is the most 
likely alternative supplier of the output. 


It ^Even if this assumption is not correct, it is unlikely to. 
have a serious effect on the supply price estimate, since the position 
in general requires very little supervision, 
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TABLE 1 


SUPPLY PRICE ESTIMATE 


Type of Input 

Estimate of Supply Price 

Regular Employee 

Labor 

Number of Hours 

28 

Price per Hour 

2.00 

Total Price 

$56.00 

Supervisor Labor 

Number of Hours 

1 

Price per Hour 

6.07 

Total Price 

$6.00 

TOTAL PRICE 

$62.00 
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Two related forms of the supply price estimate were derived. 

The first, total labor supply price, is an estimate of the total 
amount that would have to be paid to an alternative supplier for the 
labor to produce the output, including both regular worker and 
supervisor labor. It does not include the price of materials and 
equipment or labor. The total labor supply price, as shown in 
Table 2, is $62. 

The second form of the estimate, the project participant 
supply price, is the total labor supply price minus the cost of the 
project supervision. This is an estimate of the amount that would 
have to be paid to an alternative supplier to provide the output that 
was produced specifically and exclusively by the project participant, 
i.e. , not including the contribution of the project supervisor to project 
output. It is constructed by subtracting project supervision cost, 
rather than alternative supplier supervision cost, from total labor 
supply price because the labor input mix— that is, the mix of workers 
and supervisors — of the alternative supplier may be quite different 
than the corresponding labor input mix of the project.—^ Using this 
method, the entire labor supply price of the alternative supplier can 
be measured and then "adjusted" to remove that portion of the output 
produced by the project supervisor. The project participant supply 
price, also shown in Table 2, is $56. 


1 / 

This is the general method used for calculating the 
participant supply price in our project studies. In this case, 
of course, this more complicated procedure is not necessary since 
the supervisor time for the two options (SASHA and YETF) is the 
same . 
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TABLE 2 


ALTERNATIVE FORMS OF THE SUPPLY PRICE ESTIMATE 


, . v 

Total Labor Supply Price” 

. V 

Project Participant Supply Price-' 

Total Labor Supply Price per Project Hour 


3/ 


4/ 


Pro-ject Participant Supply Price per Participant Hour— 


$62 

$56 

$2.14 

$2.04 


1 / 


The total labor supply price includes both participant and supervisor 
labor. 


?/ 


The project participant supply price equals the total labor supply price 
minus the cost of project supervision. 


y. 


Project hours include both participant and supervisor time on the 
project. 


Participant hours include only participant time on the project; supervisor 
time is excluded. 
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In order to relate the supply price estimates to project 

labor inputs , the two estimates are divided by appropriate measures 

of project hours. The total labor supply price per hour, derived 

by dividing total labor supply price by total project hours, partici- 

pant and supervisor is $2.14. The project participant supply price 

per hour, derived by dividing project participant supply price by 

total participant hours, is $2.04. This figure can be compared to 

a compensation rate (i.e., wage plus fringe benefit). In essence 

it is the closest measure available to the concept of the hourly 

1 / 

productivity of participants. 

III. PROJECT INPUTS AND EXPENDITURES 
Project input information was obtained from the supervisor 
and verified by examination of the time sheets. Project participant 
labor input totaled 28 hours for the four day period. Seven 
additional hours were spent in GED classes outside of the measure- 
ment period. Supervisory time was estimated to be one hour. No 
tools were used, and materials were comprised only of paper and 
membership cards. 

Expenditures charged to YE TP included only labor inputs by 
the project participant. Time spent in GED classes was also charged 
to YETP but we did not include it as a project input in our calculations. 


In general we assume that the wage rates of alternative 
suppliers (i.e., regular workers) reflects their wage rate. As noted 
earlier, however, this assumption can be questioned in the case of 
the SASHA grant student worker , whose wage may be arbitrarily esta- 
blished as a program wage. For this reason, we did not calculate 
an estimate of the participant relative labor productivity for this 
project. 
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Project supervisory time was contributed by the Boys’ Club, The 
participant labor expenditure for the measurement period is 
$82 and is based on an hourly rate of $2.93 (wage and fringe 
benefits) . Supervisory time was one hour at a wage (plus fringe 
benefit) rate of $6.07. The units and costs of materials and 
suppliers were not calculated for this project. Project inputs 
and expenditures are presented in Table 3. 

An estimate of the "net wage expenditure" of the project 
can be calculated by subtracting our estimate of the total parti- 
cipant supply price from the total labor expenditure paid to the 
participant on the project. This number might be interpreted 
as the net expenditure that is paid to the project participant 
over and above what would have to be paid to have an alternative 
supplier produce equivalent output. For this project the calcula- 
tion ($92 - $56) yields a net wage expenditure of $26. This means 
that the expenditure would have been $26 less to produce the project 
output using the alternative supplier than to have the output 
produced by the project participant. On an hourly basis, subtracting 
the participant supply price per hour ($2,04 an hour) from the 

project hourly wage expenditure ($2.93 an hour), the net wage expendi- 

1 / 

ture equals $.89 per hour. 


— It should be noted that the wage expenditures in our 
project studies include only wages paid for the time participants 
are assigned to projects. They do not include wages or stipends 
paid while participants are assigned to other program activities 
(e.g., classroom training, counseling, GED) , and they therefore 
assume that there are no indirect wage payments required for time 
spent in activities other than project work. Since this assumption 
is not true in this case and many others, caution should be used in 
interpreting the number as the total wage expenditure associated with 
a particular project. 
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TABLE 3 


PROJECT LABOR INPUTS AND EXPENDITURES 


Type of Input 

Units 

Unit Charge 

Total 

Labor 

28 

2.93 

$82 

Supervision 

1 

6.07 

$ 6 

Direct Project Labor 
Expenditure 



$88 


IV. ASSESSMENT OF PROJECT OUTPUT AND QUALITY 
The quality assessment of project output was provided by the 
Program Director. The enrollment procedure consists of completing 
a standardized form, answering any questions the new club member or 
his parents may have, collecting $2.00 membership fee and assigning 
a membership card and number to the enrollee. The initial impression 
of the club is largely determined by this first encounter, and the 
Director stated that he is very satisfied with the project participant's 
performance in all aspects of the enrollment procedure. All forms 
are completed, all fees are accounted for, and his conduct is 
complimentary to the club. The project participant was initially 
hired to teach guitar to club members. Where the participant was 
teaching guitar to the club members, he demonstrated an ability to 
establish a positive rapport with the club members, and there 'was a 
high demand for his instruction. The Director stated that this rapport 
has been carried over to his supervisory functions in the library . 
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All library activities were reported to run smoothly, and they are in 
high demand under the participant's supervision. 

V. DEMAND FOR THE PROJECT OUTPUT 

Information on the demand for the project output was 
provided by the Director of the Stamford Boys' Club. He felt 
that both of the activities in which the project participant 
was involved were extremely important to the club. Since the club 
did not have a gymnasium, the library program was considered an 
integral part of the overall activities of the club. With the 
start of the all-day summer program, the library functions required 
staffing on virtually a full-time basis because of their importance 
for the younger members. Similarly, providing effective enrollment 
procedures was considered essential in order to "set the tone" of 
the club to new members and their parents. 

Consequently, it is extremely likely that some other person 
would have performed these functions if the participant had not 
been available to do so. Specifically, in the absence of the 
project funding or any other type of CETA funding, the Program 
Director would have first sought to fill the position with a student 
under the SASHA program. While not completely certain, he was 
confident that funding could have been obtained from this source. 
Failing that, however, his second option would have been to perform 
the functions through the use of volunteers from the community. 
Community support for the Club and the library program was felt 
to be sufficiently high that up to three additional volunteers could 
have been recruited. Assuming three volunteers would have been 
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recruited and that each would work one day per week, approximately 
75% of the functions performed by the project participant could have 
been performed alternatively through the use of volunteers.—^ 

Since there is a strong likelihood that the work performed 
by the project participant would have been done in the absence of 
the program, the question becomes whether the person or persons who 
would have performed the work in the absence of the project are 
productively employed elsewhere in its presence. As noted, the 
most likely funding source for the position other than CETA would 
have been the SASHA program through the University. Since the 
University program, like CETA, provides funds for a subsidized 
position in order to provide work experience for its enrollees, it 
is reasonable to think that the probability is high that the University 
program would find another recipient of its subsidized position. 
Consequently, the probability is high that the person who would 
have performed the work of the project participant was employed 
elsewhere. However, returning again to the issue of the program 
established wage, we cannot be certain whether or not the wage paid 
to the person in this other position would accurately reflect his 
or her productivity. 

Consequently, while we can be fairly confident that this project 
represents output substitution, and that the resources freed bv the 
project participant have a high probability of being employed elsewhere, 
it remains uncertain what the correct measure of the additional output 


A third option mentioned by the Program Director would have 
been to use existing staff to perform the enrollment functions. This 
would have involved cutting back on other club activities, and it is likely 
that the enrollment process would not have been carried out as systematically 
as it was by the project participant. In any case the remaining library 
functions could not have been performed during the busy summer period. 

The library would have been operated on a "self-service" basis and might 
have been closed if' the loss of books and records increased significantly. 
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indirectly produced by the project would be. 


VI. SUMMARY 

This project consists of one participant in the YETP program 
who served as the supervisor of library activities and enrollment 
at the Stamford Boys’ Club. In his capacity as library supervisor, 
the participant supervised a number of games and coordinated group 
book report sessions. He was also responsible for enrolling and 
collecting fees from new club members and their families. 

The most likely alternative supplier of the work performed 

by the project participant was a University student enrolled in a 

University funded work experience program. Other possible alternative 

suppliers were participants in the SPEDY program and volunteers from 

the community in which the Boys’ Club was located. Only the 

University program option was used to derive an alternative supply 

1 / 

price. The project participant supply price — which is an estimate 
of the price that would have to be paid an alternative supplier 
to perform the work specifically performed by the project participant — 
is $56. On an hourly basis the estimate of the participant supply 
price is $2.04, The net wage expenditure of the project, which is 
calculated by subtracting the estimate of the total participant supply 
price from the total project labor expenditure, equals $26, indicating 
that the expenditure to have the work done by the project participant 
is $26 more than the expenditure to have the work done by the student 
in the University program. 

-^Even in this case the assumption that the wage of the alternative 
supplier accurately reflects his or her productivity is questionable. 
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The quality of the work performed by the project participant 
was assessed to be quite high, and the Director of the Boys' Club 
was pleased with the performance of the participant. With respect 
to the demand for the output, it is quite likely that the work would 
have been performed even in the absence of the project. It is also 
likely that the person who would have performed the work in the 
absence of the project, i.e., a University student, is likely to 
have found employment in a similar position elsewhere under the 
University program. However, we cannot be certain that the program 
established wage that wouljl be paid to the student accurately reflects 
his or her productivity in that alternative position. 
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RICH HILL HOUSING AUTHORITY PROJECT 


This report covers a Youth Cortununi ty Conservation Improvement 
Project (YCCIP) in Rich Hill, Missouri. The project consisted of 
painting the eaves, gables, and exterior trim of a nonprofit housing 
development for the elderly. This project was selected randomly from 
a list of Missouri Balance of State (BOS) YCCIP projects. The projects 
were weighted in proportion to their planned enrollment. The study 
measurement period was from April 17 through May 9, 1978. 

I. PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

This project was administered by the West Central Missouri 
Rural Development Corporation (West Central) , a community action 
agency, which was originally provided YCCIP funding for a project 
to construct and install 200 solar heating systems in low income 
homes in the Nevada, Missouri area. Unable to implement the original 
project because the organization that was to provide the materials for 
the solar collectors could not do so, West Central was then given 
permission to use the funds to operate a civic improvement program 
in Rich Hill, a city of 1,661 people. This program had a number of 
objectives, such as repairing the town library roof and uncovering 
and resetting a cobblestone sidewalk. Both the solar energy and 
civil improvement activites were representative of planned Missouri 
BOS YCCIP projects, with four of the prime sponsor's sixteen projects 
planned for the solar energy field and six planned for civic improve- 
ment activities . 
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All project work was coordinated closely with the city through 
frequent meetings between the project supervisor and the mayor or 
members of the public works committee. Tasks not included in the 
original list of project activities were often put into the work 
schedule at these meetings. 

The Rich Hill Housing Authority project, which is part of the 
civic improvement activities, consisted of the painting of the trim, 
door panels, eaves, and gables of six living units, each containing four 
apartments; a community building with washing and meeting facilities; 
two enclosures for the residents' garbage; and a small shed to store 
the lawn mower and other lawn tools. This comprised an exterior 
area of over 5,000 square feet, all of which was to be covered with 
two coats of paint. 

The participants on the project were unemployed youth between 
the ages of 16 and 21. Some were on probation with the local courts 
and all were school dropouts . They were paid the federal minimum wage 
and their fringe benefits consisted of Social Security and Worker's 
Compensation coverage. 

The supervisor of the project is a 24 year old resident of 
Rich Hill. He had no previous experience in supervision or the type 
of work undertaken in this project. Disciplinary standards were not 
formally defined by the program operator and the supervisor described 
his style as "soft but firm". He stated that verbal warnings were 
given when workers "came close to the edge". Reasons for termination 
were lying, stealing, and loafing. Several of the participants were 
on probation and the supervisor had, on several occasions, invited 
probation officers to meet with them about their behavior and work habits, 
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There was no special training provided to the participants when 
they began work on the project. For most of the skills required, such 
as using a paint brush, a hammer or a shovel, the participants were 
assumed either to have those skills or to have been able to learn them 
on the job. 

The project work began April 17 and was completed on May 9, 

1978. For one week of the project, the crew was at the planned 
enrollment level of seven participants , up from a beginning enrollment 
of three and an ending enrollment of six. All labor and supervision 
was provided by West Central Missouri Rural Development Corporation with 
YCCIP funding. Materials and supplies were purchased from a local 
lumber yard and paid for by the Rich Hill Housing Authority. Equip- 
ment was provided by the City of Rich Hill. 


II. SUPPLY PRICE ESTIMATE 

The most likely alternative supplier in the absence of the project 
would have been a private painting contractor in the area.— ^ Two 
alternative supply prices were obtained from such painting contractors, 
who based their estimates on inspection visits to the project site after 

the work had been completed. The estimates were chosen on the recoromen- 

2 / 

dation of a local paint supplier.— A third estimate, computed by the 
person who had done the interior painting for the housing authority, was 


— Use of private contractor was confirmed by the Housing Authority 
President, who stated that in the absence of the project, he would have 
hired a painter to do the work in the Fall or the following Spring. 

Prior to the project, a local person was hired to do interior painting 
of one of the apartments . 

2 / 

— This approach was adopted because the rural nature of the area 
and small number and size of local painting firms made the use of telephone 
yellow pages or newspaper ads for a random selection procedure impossible. 
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considered but rejected because of the large discrepancy between this 
bid and the other two bids, which appeared to be attributable to 
inexperience in estimating.—^ 

Both of the painting contractors whose bids were used developed 
their prices by measuring the area to be painted and computing the 
labor and material costs based on the square footage to be covered. 

The bids were based on the assumption that two coats of paint would 
be applied. - Time was included in the labor charge for surface 
preparation before the first coat. 

The first contractor projected the job to be done by a crew 
of five persons — one foreman at an hourly wage and fringe benefit rate 
of $10.43, and four journeyman painters at an hourly rate of $9.36. 

He anticipated that his crew would be at the work site for three days, 
for a total of 122 hours. His estimate of the total price for the 
job, including labor, materials, and overhead, was $2,263. 

The second contractor, who works with his son, charges an 
hourly labor rate (including fringe benefits) of $7.42. This contractor 
estimated that it would take 121 hours to complete the job, at a total 
price of $2,074. Both estimates are summarized in Table 1. 


“ Work performed by this person for the Housing Authority in 
the past was done on an hourly basis. The majority of the area to be 
covered was overhanging eaves, a fact discovered by the other two 
estimators who measured the area to be painted. The third estimator 
simply "eye balled" the job and may have missed much of the eave work. 

Tn addition, this person was reported to have substantially underestimated 
the time necessary to complete previous work performed for the .Housing 
Authority. 

2 / 

— While the project plans called for two coats of paint to be 
applied, it is uncertain whether this in fact was done in all areas. 

This is discussed further in a subsequent section of the report on 
output quality. 
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TABLE 1 


Type of Input 


Regular Employee Labor 
Number of Hours 
Price per Hour 
Total Price 

Supervisor Labor 

Number of Hours 
Price per Hour 
Total Price 

Total Labor Price 

Materials (Paint) 

Units 

Price per Gallon 
Total Price 

Total Supply Price 
(excluding overhead) 

Overhead 

TOTAL SUPPLY PRIGS 


SUPPLY PRICE ESTIMATES 

Estimate of Supply Price 
Contractor #1 Contractor &2 

(Best Estimate) 


98 

121 

$9.86 

$7.42 

$966 

$900 


24 

None 

$10.43 

N/A 

$250 

N/A 

$1,481 

$900 


50 gallons 

87 gallons 

$9.00 

$8.80 

$453 

$768 

$1,934 

$1,668 

$329 

$406 

$2,263 

$2 ,074 


N/A: Not Applicable 



The first contractor's estimate was chosen as the best 
estimate. This choice was based on discussions of the estimates with 
each contractor. While the total bids are not significantly different 
(15%) there is a substantial difference between the estimates in the 
number of gallons of paint required, and the first contractor was 
better able to explain the basis for his estimate. Kis estimate was 
also more easily disaggregated into cost categories (labor, materials, 
overhead and profit) . 

In order to compare the supply price estimates to the project 
expenditures, it was necessary to adjust the estimate to remove the 
overhead charge.”^ The overhead adjustments amounted to $329 for the 
first estimate and $406 for the second. The adjusted supply price 
estimate of the first contractor, chosen as the best estimate, was 
$1,934. The adjusted estimate of the second contractor was $1,668. 

Two other related forms of the supply price estimate were 
derived. The first, total labor supply price, is an estimate of the 
total amount that would have to be paid to an alternative supplier 
for the labor to produce the output, including both the regular worker 
and supervisor labor. It does not include the price of materials and 
equipment or labor. The total labor supply price, as shown in Table 2, 
is $1,481. 

The second form of the estimate, the project participant 
supply price, is the total labor supply price minus the cost of project 
supervision. This is an estimate of the amount that would have to be 

■^Estimates of the overhead expenditures of the project were not 

made . 
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TABLE 2 


ALTERNATIVE FORMS OF THE SUPPLY PRICE ESTIMATES - 


Total Labor Supply Price - $1,481 

3/ 

Project Participant Supply Price 1,081 

4/ 

Total Labor Supply Price per Project Hour - $2.47 

Project Participant Supply Price per 

Participant Hourii/ $2.22 

6 / 

Participant Relative Labor Productivity— .23 


All forms are based on the best estimate of the supply price. 

2 / 

- The total labor supply price includes both participant and 
supervisor labor. 


3/ 


The project participant supply price equals the total labor supply 
price minus the cost of project supervision. 


Project hours include both participant and supervisor time on the 
project. 


5/ . . 

“ Participant hours include only participant time on the project; 
supervisor time is excluded. 


Participant relative labor productivity equals the participant 
supply price per hour divided by the average wage rate of the 
alternative supplier regular employees . 
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paid to an alternative supplier to provide the output that was produced 
specifically and exclusively by the project participants, i.e., not 
including the contribution of the project supervisor to project output. 
It is constructed by subtracting project supervision costs , rather 
than alternative supplier supervision cost/ from the total labor 
supply price because the labor input mix — that is, the mix of workers 
and supervisors — of the alternative supplier may be quite different 
than the corresponding labor input mix of the project. Using this 
method, the entire labor supply price of the alternative supplier can 
be measured and then "adjusted" to remove that portion of the output 
produced by the project supervisor*—^ The project participant 
supply price, also shown in Table 2, is $1,081. 

In order to relate the supply price estimates to project 
labor inputs , the two labor supply price estimates are divided by 
appropriate measures of project hours. The total labor supply price 
per hour, derived by dividing total labor supply price by total 
project hours (participant and supervisor), is $2.47. The project 
participant supply price by total participant hours, is $2.22. This 
figure can be compared to a compensation rate (i«e., wage plus fringe 
benefit) . In essence it is the closest measure available to the 
concept of the hourly productivity of participants. 

Another useful measure, related to supply price, is the pro- 
ductivity of the project participants relative to that of alternative 
suppliers. The measure, which is called participant relative labor 

— ^This method assumes, of course, that the wages of the project 
supervisor accurately reflect his/her marginal productivity. 
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productivity, is calculated by dividing the participant supply price 
per hour by the average wage rate of the regular workers, excluding 
supervisors, who would have produced the output under the alternative 
supplier option. (For regular workers we assume their wage rate 
reflects their productivity.) The supervisor inputs are excluded 
from both the project productivity measure (i.e., the numerator) and 
the alternative supplier wage rate (i.e., the denominator). Therefore, 
just as the project participant supply price adjusts for (i.e., sub- 
tracts out) the contribution of the supervisor, this measure of rela- 
tive labor productivity also does so in precisely the same way. 

The numerator in the participant relative labor productivity 
ratio is $ 2 . 22 , which is the participant supply price per hour. The 
denominator, the average wage rate of the alternative supplier workers, 
is $9.86. The ratio, .23, indicates that the project participants 
were 23 percent as productive as the regular workers who would have 
produced the output in the absence of the project. 

III. PROJECT INPUTS AND EXPENDITURES 

Project inputs and expenditures are presented in Table 3. 

This information was obtained from the project supervisor and the 

program director at the Nest Central Rural Development Corporation, 

who maintained records for the project. Project participant inputs 

were obtained from time sheets and confirmed by the project supervisor. 

Supervisory time for the project was also taken from daily time sheets, 

and this time was adjusted to subtract time when the supervisor was 

not responsible for direct supervision of the participants on this project. 
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TABLE 3 


PROJECT INPUTS AND EXPENDITURES 


TYPE OF INPUT 

UNITS 

EXPENDITURES 

PER UNIT 

TOTAL 

EXPENDITURES 

Labor 

Project Worker 
Hours 

487 hours 

$2.93 

$1,424 

Supervisor 

Hours 

112 hours 

3.57 

400 

Materials & 

Supplies 

Paint 

16 gallons 

12.40 

198 


4 gallons 

12.00 

48 


3 gallons 

10.30 

31 

Other Supplies 
(brushes, paint 
thinner, etc) 

Not Applicable 

Not Applicable 

27 

TOTAL 



$2,128 
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This was dons by comparing participant hours to supervisor hours and 
subtracting supervision hours when no workers were present. Total 
labor inputs for the project are 487 participant hours and 112 hours 
of direct supervision. 

The expenditure for participant labor was calculated from the 
daily attendance records maintained by West Central, using actual 
wage rates and fringe benefit costs. These expenditures totaled 
$1,424. Supervision expenditures were based on payroll records 
and compared with worker time sheets. The total supervisor expendi- 
ture was $400. 

Information on materials and supplies was obtained from 
the treasurer of the Rich Hill Housing Corporation and from invoices. 
Materials and supplies consisted of paint, paint brushes, and 
thinner. Project expenditures for paint totaled $277, and $27 was 
spent for brushes and paint thinner. 

In summary, the total direct expenditure for the project was 
$2,128. Project labor expenditures (participant and supervisor) 
were $1,824 and were paid with CETA funds. Materials and supplies 
expenditures, totaling $304, were paid by the Rich Hill Housing 
Authority . 

An estimate of the "net expenditure" of the project can be 
derived by subtracting the total supply price (without overhead) 
from the total project expenditure. This number represents an 
estimate of the additional expenditure to have the painting work done 
by the project participants than to have the job done by an alternative 
supplier. The calculation ($2,128 - $1,934) yields a net expenditure 
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of $194, Thus, the expenditure to have the painting done by the 
project was approximately 10 percent higher than the price that would 
have been charged by an alternative supplier. 

We can also estimate a “net wage expenditure" for the project. 
This is done by subtracting our estimate of the total participant 
supply price from the total labor expenditure paid to the participants 
on the project paint crew. This number might be interpreted as the 
net expenditure that is paid to the project participant over and above 
the price of regular worker labor if an alternative supplier did the 
painting work. This calculation ($1,424 - $966) yields a net 
expenditure of $458, On an hourly basis, subtracting the participant 
supply price per hour ($2.22 an hour) from the project hourly wage 

expenditure ($2.93 an hour), the net wage expenditure equals $.71 

u 1/ 

per hour 

IV. ASSESSMENT OF PROJECT OUTPUT QUALITY 
An assessment of the quality of the work performed by the 
project participants was provided by two independent estimators, three 
residents whose units had been painted, and the project supervisor. 

All the respondents stated that the quality of the work was far below 
commercial standards , 


"■* It should be noted that the wage expenditures in our project 
studies include only wages paid for the time participants are assigned 
to projects. They do not include wages or stipends paid while 
participants are assigned to other program activities (e.g,, classroom 
training, counseling, GED) , and they therefore assume that there are 
no indirect wage payments required for time spent in activities other 
than project work. Since this assumption is not true in many cases, 
caution should be used in interpreting the number as the total wage 
expenditure associated with a particular project. 
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The painting contractors felt that most customers would not 
accept the job as performed* One contractor found areas that were 
not painted and other areas where paint had been applied without 
surface preparation to surfaces that were peeling and blistering. 

Some of the panels in the window openings were streaked because 
the old painty slightly faded, was showing through the new paint. 
Another contractor said, that because of inadequate surface prepara- 
tion and poor paint coverage^ in exposed areas, he doubted that 
the new paint provided the wood with any significant weather protec- 
tion. 

The residents felt that the job that was done was not adequate. 
They noted paint over bricks and house numbers, and several residents 
had large paint smears on the sidewalk in front of their entrances. 

The project supervisor, however, felt that the work was adequate 
and the best that could be expected from inexperienced youth. 

WORKER PERFORMANCE 

The residents viewed the presence of the project participants 
as a disruption in their lives. Many were offended by what they 
termed "filthy language". One person related an unpleasant encounter 
with one of the participants. Midway through the project several 
residents asked that it be discontinued because of the participant's 
disruptive behavior, and a meeting was called between the President of 


—^After viewing the work with the contractors, the program 
supervisor was asked whether the specified two coats had been applied. 

He stated that they indeed had been. This statement may be questioned, 
however, since the more conservative independent estimate projected 
50 gallons of paint would be used, while the project used only 23 gallons, 
of which three were spilled and lost when almost full. 
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the Housing Authority and the residents to discuss the situation. 

The complaints related mostly to the behavior of the participants in 
the absence of the supervisor. They covered smoking in the washroom, 
chasing each other with paint brushes, and one participant 
driving a riding lawn mower over a residents indoor-outdoor carpeting 
and “chewing it to bits". The association president resolved the 
matter by promising that the supervisor would be absent less often, 
and the project continued to completion. The project supervisor 
agreed that the project workers were disruptive. He felt that the 
residents* complaints were overstated, however, and attributed 
most of the disruptive behavior to the disadvantaged background 
of the participants . 

V. DEMAND FOR THE PROJECT OUTPUT 

The Rich Hill Senior Citizens Nonprofit Housing Development 
was built in 1976 and was ready for occupancy in October of that year. 
The development is a typical public housing project in which the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) lends money to build 
housing for low income elderly people. Conditions of service are 
specified in the loan agreement. One of the provisions of that agree- 
ment is that the Housing Development Corporation must demonstrate the 
ability to operate and maintain the facility without additional federal 
funds during the first five years of operation. 

In order to undertake the painting project, therefore, enough 
money would have to be available in the operating account to pay for th 
project and the majority of the corporation board would have to vote in 
favor of the project. The president of the corporation stated with 
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certainty that the housing units would have been painted in the Fall 
or early Spring by a private painter if the project had not been in 
existence. He expressed surprise at the price that was quoted for the 
job by our independent estimators,— ^ but he said that sufficient 
funds were available in the operating account to pay for the work if 
necessary. 

Consequently, it is quite certain that in the absence of the 

project the work would have been produced by an alternative supplier. 

The value of the output, therefore, must be determined on the basis of 

whether the person or persons who would have performed the work in the 

absence of the project were instead productively employed in another 

job. We noted earlier, the corporation president stated in our initial 

interview that in the absence of the project the painting work would 

probably have been done by a local resident who had previously been 

used to paint the interior walls and ceilings of one of the apartment 

2 / 

units in the project.— This person, in turn, stated that if approached 
she would have accepted the job. Thus it is likely that in the absence 
of the project the painting would have been performed by this local resident. 


1 / 

His surprise at the estimate may have been due to the deceptive 
appearance of the buildings. The majority of painted surface area consists 
of eave overhang and the buildings given the impression that most of the 
surface is brick. 

2 / 

— In a later interview, he modified this assertion by stating 
that the job may have been too big for her to perform. This modified 
assertion is to some degree a product of hindsight based on our project 
study. Although he came to realize that more surface area was involved 
than he originally thought, this awareness would not likely have 
occurred in the absence of the project. For that reason, his first 
statement is considered the best evidence of what would have happened 
in the absence of the project. 
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Based on the available evidence, the probability that the local 
resident would have been employed in another job is quite low- She 
reported that she had worked only sporadically in the period immediately 
preceding our interview with her and she felt that she did not have 
enough work. Most of the jobs that she had worked on were small ones 
that did not provide much employment stability. 

Because the probability is low that the person who would have 
performed the painting work in the absence of the project would have found 
alternative work, the value of the project output relative to its 
supply price is considered low. Despite the fact that the work would 
have been done in the absence of the project, the project output does 
not appear to represent much additional output because the person who 
would have done the work in the absence of the project was unlikely to 
have found alternative employment. 

VI . SUMMARY 

This project consists of a crew of participants in the YCCIP 
program who were involved in the painting of the eaves , gables , and 
exterior trim of the Rich Hill Monprofit Housing Development for the 
Elderly. The project was administered by the West Central Missouri 
Rural Development Corporation, a community action agency. The area 
that was painted was over 5,000 square feet. 

The most likely alternative supplier in the absence of the 
project would have been a private painting contractor in the area. 

Two alternative supply prices were obtained from painting contractors, 
who based their estimates on inspection visits to the project site after 
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the work had been completed. The best estimate of the total price for 
the job, including labor, materials, and overhead, was $2,263. With 
overhead removed, the estimate came to $1,934. The total labor supply 
price for the work, derived by subtracting the price of materials 
from the estimate, was $1,481. The best estimate of the participant 
supply price, that is the price that would have to be paid to an 
alternative supplier for the output produced specifically by the 
project participants, was $1,081. On an hourly basis, the total labor 
supply price was $2.47, while the participant supply price per hour 
was $2.22. The ratio of the participant supply price per hour to 
the average wage rate of the alternative supplier workers indicates 
that the project participants were 23% as productive as the regular 
workers who would have produced the output in the absence of the 
project. The net wage expenditure for the project, which is calculated 
by subtracting the estimate of the total participant supply price 
from the total project labor expenditure, equals $194, indicating that 
the expenditures were greater by that amount to have the output produced 
by the participants than to have the output produced by an alternative 
supplier. 

The quality of the project output, as assessed by two independent 
estimators, several residents of the housing project, and the project 
supervisor, was quite low. All the respondents stated that the quality 
of the work was far below commercial standards , and the painting 
contractors felt most customers would not accept the job as performed. 

In addition, the residents felt that the project participants were disruptive. 
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Complaints of disruptive behavior and bad language at one point led 
to a request that the project be discontinued, but promises by the 
supervisor that he would be absent from the work site less often led 
to its continuation. 

With respect to the demand for the project output, it is 
very likely that the work would have been performed even in the absence 
of the project. The person most likely to have performed the work, 
a local resident, had a low probability of being employed on alternative 
painting jobs during this period. 
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SUNNYSIDE CLINIC PROJECT 


This report covers a labor service project that is part of 
the Youth Employment and Training Program (YETP) in Houston, Texas. 

The project consists of two participants working as preparatory 
assistants in Sunnyside Clinic, a city health facility. The project 
was selected randomly from a list of current participants in the 
YETP program in Houston. The period of measurement is for the period 
August 9 through August 22, 1978. 

I. PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

The City of Houston operates twelve public health clinics 
through the Nursing Division of the Department of Public Health. 
Dispersed widely across the city, these clinics receive funds from 
various local, state, and federal sources, with the major source 
of funding being the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(HEW) . The clinics provide family planning and health screening 
services to persons defined as economically disadvantaged by federal 
guidelines, in addition to these activities, the clinics have major 
screening and immunization programs for veneral disease and tuberculosis 
The clinics have used CETA participants since the beginning 
of the CETA program, and the Director of the Nursing Division felt 
that CETA participants have had both a positive and negative impact 
on the clinics. CETA participants have allowed professional staff 
to spend less time with routine duties such as clean-up, movement of 
patients, taking laboratory specimens, and so forth. This permits the 
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doctors, nurses, and nurse practitioners to have more direct patient 
time, and the Director feels that this results in better medicine 
being practiced. Also, CETA provides training for economically 
disadvantaged persons that allows them to better compete for permanent 
paraprofessional positions in the clinic. However, the Director 
stated that the Nursing Division incurred many problems in trying 
to integrate CETA workers into the regular staff because of fluctuating 
enrollment levels and limited planning time. The planning time is necessary 
because, before CETA participants can be used in areas of direct 
patient contact, they must go through an orientation process that 
familiarizes them with the proper methods and protocol to be 
followed. 

The Sunny side Clinic is the newest of Houston's clinics, 
having been completed in 1977. The two project participants assist 
the doctor and nurse practitioner in the family planning unit and are 
directly supervised by the nurse in charge of that unit. About 
eighty patients are scheduled for appointments each day in the 
unit, and about fifty appear. The duties of the participants are to 
assist the patients in undressing, if necessary; weigh and measure 
patients; and make certain that equipment and supplies necessary 
for examinations are nresent. After the examination, the participants 

clean the examination area and wash and store the equipment. 

In addition, one of the participants occasionally operates the telephone 

switchboard and does some filing of patients' records. 
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The participants are expected to observe the same standard 
of discipline established for the regular clinic workers. If pro- 
blems develop, the clinic administrator {not the participant's 
immediate supervisor) will speak directly to the participant and 
attempt to resolve problems at that level. If problems persist, 
the administrator will speak to the YETP program counselor assigned 
to that participant. Intractable cases are handled by requesting 
the YETP program administration to transfer the participant to another 
position outside the clinic. 

The YETP program in which the participants are enrolled 
is a three month program. Both participants are enrolled full time 
(40 hours per week) in the program. One participant spends 16 paid 
hours each week attending classes to get a Graduate Equivalency 
Degree, which reduces her project work time to 24 hours weekly. The 
clinics are open from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. and the participants normally 
are present from 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

The YETP program funds provide only wages for this project. 

All supervision, supplies, and equipment costs are borne by the Houston 
Department of Public Health. 

II. SUPPLY PRICE ESTIMATES 

The most likely alternative supplier of the output produced 
by the project participants would be clinic assistants employed by 
the Houston Department of Public Health, Division of Nursing. With 
one major exception, discussed more fully below, the job duties of 
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the participants were identical to those of the clinic assistants,— 
an entry level position in the Division of Nursing. Several clinic 
assistants were employed at the Sunnyside Clinic. They were used 
as the basis for a labor productivity comparison with the participants 
in order to derive supply estimates. 

The only difference between the clinic assistants and the 
participants was that the clinic assistants, as part of their job 
duties, would collect, label, and send laboratory specimens to the 
city laboratory. This responsibility accounted for approximately 

2 , 

25 percent of the assistants' work time and required special training. - 

The two project participants were not permitted to perform this 

laboratory function since they had not been trained in the proper 

3/ 

procedure for doing so.” In all other aspects of the job, the 
productivity of the participants was rated equal to that of the clinic 
assistants. In addition, the participants required the same amount 


1 / 

During the measurement period one of the participants also 
answered telephones and filed patient records while filling in on a 
temporary basis for an absent staff member. Although this is not part 
of the clinic assistant job description, it was consistent with standard 
practice of shifting personnel to fill gaps rather than increasing over- 
time or hiring temporary staff. A clinic assistant would be the most 
likely staff member to be used in this temporary capacity in the absence 
of the project. 

2 / 

— The Director of the Nursing Division said learning to take a 
blood sample was the primary focus of the laboratory training. An 
improperly taken sample is very painful to the patient, so considerable 
time is taken to teach it properly. 

3/ 

— Only employees expected to remain more than three months are 
taught this procedure. The Clinic Administrator said that if the 
project participants were scheduled to be there for more than three 
months they would have been taught the procedure. 
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of supervision as the regular clinic assistants. 

Since the work done by the project participants was identical 

to that done by the clinic assistants in all respects except the 

performance of laboratory functions, two supply price estimates 

were calculated. The first estimate takes into account the fact 

that the participants do not perform the laboratory work and assumes 

1 / 

that the laboratory work represents more highly skilled work. - The 

skill differential between this aspect of the job and other 

job functions is assumed to be 25 percent, i.e., other job functions 

2 / 

are 75 percent as skilled as the laboratory work.” Since 25 percent 
of the clinic assistants' time is spent doing laboratory work, only 
one quarter of the wage would be subject to this downward adjustment. 
Recalling that the participants and the clinic assistants were 
considered equally productive in the other (identical) aspects of 
their jobs, the supply price estimate would be $3.29 per hour, or $395 
for the entire measurement period. This assumes that the participants 
were 100 percent as productive as the clinic assistants (whose starting 
hourly wage is $3.51) in 75 percent of their job duties and 75 percent 
as productive in the remaining 25 percent of the job. 

The second supply price estimate was based on the assumption 
that the productivity of the participants is egual to that of the 
clinic assistants on all tasks performed. This estimate is simply 
the clinic assistants' wage rate, or $3.51 per hour, or $421 for the 


1 / 

. Gi ^ en ^ importance placed on it and the increased training 
time required to learn it, this appears to be a reasonable assumption. 

2 / . 

ThlS as f un « )tio n is, of course, somewhat arbitrary, but no 
la^or^“ork! aUable ** comparable ' joba that not include the 
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entire measurement period. The first estimate is considered the best 
estimate, since it is likely that there is a difference in the 
productivity of the clinic assistants and the participants based 
on the additional job duties of the former. 

Another useful measure, related to supply price, is the 
productivity of the project participants relative to that of alterna- 
tive suppliers. The measure, which is called participant relative 
labor productivity, is calculated by dividing the participant supply 
price per hour by the average wage rate of the regular workers, 
excluding supervisors, who would have produced the output under the 
alternative supplier option. (For regular workers we assume their 
wage rate reflects their productivity.) The supervisor inputs are 
excluded from both the project productivity measure (i.e., the numerator) 
and the alternative supplier wage rate (i.e., the denominator). There- 
fore, just as the project participant supply price adjusts for (i.e., sub- 
tracts out) the contribution of the supervisor, this measure of 
relative labor productivity also does so in precisely the same way. 

The numerator in the participant relative labor productivity 
ratio is 3.29, which is the participant supply price per hour. The 
denominator, the average wage rate of the alternative supplier workers, 
is 3.51. The ratio, .93, indicates that the project participants 
were 93 percent as productive as the regular workers who would have 
produced the output in the absence of the project. As noted above, 
the only difference between the productivity of the clinic assistants 
and that of the participant is the additional, more highly skilled job 
duties of the clinic assistants. 
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III. PROJECT INPUTS AND EXPENDITURES 


Project participant input data were obtained from the program 
operator, the Neighborhood Community Daycare Center Association, who 
made out the payroll and maintained participant employment records. 

All other project inputs, including supervision, were contributed 
by the client agency, the Division of Nursing within the Houston 
Department of Public Health. These inputs are not included in the 
calculations because it was determine that there was no difference 
with respect to these inputs between the project and the alternative 
supplier. The participants spent a total of 120 hours on the project 
during the period of measurement. In addition, one of the participants 
spent 32 hours of nonwork time in a GED program, but these hours have 
not been included in the project input and expenditures calculations. 

The only project expenditures charged to the YETP program 
are the wages and fringe benefits of the participants. This expenditure 
totaled $337 for the period of measurement. All other project expenses 
were incurred by the client agency. 

An estimate of the "net wage expenditure" of the project can be 
calculated by subtracting out the estimate of the total participant 
supply price from the total labor expenditure paid to the participant 
on the project. This number might be interpreted as the net expenditure 
that is paid to the project participant over and above what would have 
to be paid to have an alternative supplier produce equivalent output. 
For this project the calculation ($337 - $395) yields a net wage 
expenditure of -$S8. This negative value means that the expenditure 
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would have been $58 greater to produce the project output using an 
alternative supplier than to have the output produced by the project 
participant. On an hourly basis, subtracting the participant supply 
price per hour ($3.29 an hour) from the project hourly wage expendi- 

1 / 

ture ($2.81 an hour), the net wage expenditure equals -$.48 per hour. 

These negative net expenditure values result from the fact that the 
productivity of the project participant was judged to be only slightly 
below that of regular workers , while the wage rate of the participant 
was considerably below the regular worker wage rate. 

IV. ASSESSMENT OF PROJECT OUTPUT QUALITY 
An assessment of the quality of output of the project 
participants was obtained from the clinic administrator. It was 
her opinion that the participants were able to do the assigned 
tasks with the same degree of confidence and thoroughness as the 
regularly employed clinic assistants. As noted earlier, the 
participants did not perforin some of the laboratory preparation 
functions that were performed by the clinic assistants . On all the 
other tasks that the two groups performed in common, the quality 
of their work was rated as equal. The clinic administrator said 
that the only difference between the participants and' the regularly 
employed clinic assistants was that the training time for the participants 


1 / 

It should be noted that the wage expenditures in our project 
studies include only wages paid for the time participants are assigned 
to projects. They do not include wages or stipends paid while partici- 
pants are assigned to other program activities (e.g., classroom training, 
counseling, GED) , and they, therefore, assume that there are no indirect 
wage payments required for the time spent in activities other than 
project work. Since this assumption is not true in many cases, 
caution should be used in interpreting the number as the total wage 
expenditure associated with a particular project. 
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at the beginning of their employment was longer than that for that 
of the clinic assistants. 

V. DEMAND FOR THE PROJECT OUTPUT 

Information on the demand for the project output was provided 
by the director of the Division of Nursing and the clinic adminsi trator. 
The administrator said that in the absence of the project, the tasks 
performed by the participants would continue to be performed at the 
same scale. Patients would not be turned away and all of the prepara- 
tion and clean up work would have to be performed. However, she 
stated that the clinic would not hire new staff and would not 
allocate any additional funding to the family planning units in 
order to perform these tasks in the absence of the project. She said 
that the work done by the participants would be done instead by the 
licensed vocational nurses and the registered nurses presently employed, 
just as they had done prior to the YETP project. This would result 
in a reduction in the time the licensed vocational nurses and registered 
nurses currently spend developing case histories and counseling patients. 
The clinic administrator felt that the increased time spent by the 
nursing staff talking to the patients resulted in better diagnosis and 
better patient understandings of the techniques required for successful 
family planning. She did not, however, speculate on the quantitative 
value of these activities. 

Thus, there is strong evidence that the work performed by the 
project participants would have been performed even in the absence of 
the project. Consequently, the project represents a case of output 
substitution in that the participants are producing output that would 
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otherwise have been produced by other employees in the same work 
unit« In essence, the presence of the project participants has 
freed the members of the nursing staff to concentrate on other 
activities in the clinic. It is these activities that represent 
the additional output that is produced (indirectly by the project 
participants). However, the value of that output is difficult to 
determine. There is a presumption on the basis of the statements 
of the clinic administrator that the additional counseling and case 
history activities in which the nurses are engaged are highly 
valued. However, quantitative estimates of that value are elusive 
in this case because the nurses are paid the same wage that they 
would have been paid in the absence of the project. Ultimately the 
value of the freed resources, and consequently the value of the pro- 
ject output, rests on the answers to two questions: (1) what is the 
value of the increased counseling and other patient contact activities 
of the nurses? and (2) has the presence of the project participants 
alleviated any market inefficiencies in that they have allowed the 
nursing staff to engage in presumably more highly valued activities? 

VI . SUMMARY 

This project consists of two participants in a YETP program 
who are providing labor services to the Sunnyside Clinic in Houston, 
Texas. The duties of the participants are to assist the patients 
in undressing, if necessary; weigh and measure the patients and make 
certain that equipment and supplies necessary for examinations are 
present. After the examination, the participants also clean the 
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examination area and wash and store the equipment. 

The most likely alternative supplier of the work performed 
by the project participants would be clinic assistants employed by 
the Houston Department of Health, Division of Nursing. Several 
clinic assistants are already employed at the Sunnyside Clinic. 

They were used as the basis for a labor productivity comparison 
with the participants in order to derive a supply price estimate. 

The only difference between the job responsibilities of the clinic 
assistants and the project participants was that the clinic 
assistants would collect, label, and send laboratory specimens 
to the city laboratory. The participants were not permitted to 
perform this function since they had not been trained in the proper 
procedure for doing so. In all other functions the productivity 
of the participants and the clinic assistants was judged to be 
equal. The best estimate of the supply price for the work done 
by the participants, adjusting for this difference in job duties, 
was $3.29 per hour, or $395 for the entire measurement period. The 
ratio of the participant supply price per hour to the average wage 
rate of the clinic assistants indicates that the project participants 
were 93% as productive as the assistants. This difference is based 
solely on the additional, more highly skilled job duties of the clinic 
assistants. 

The "net wage expenditure" of the project — that is, the net 
expenditure that is paid to the project participant over and above 
what would have been paid to have the clinic assistants provide the 
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output — is -$58. This negative value means that the expenditure 
would have been $58 greater to produce the project output using 
the clinic assistants than to have the output produced by the 
project participants. 

The assessment of the quality of the work done by the 
participants, provided by the clinic administrator, reveals that 
on all the tasks that the participants performed in common with 
the clinic assistants, the quality of their work was rated as 
equal. The clinic administrator said that the only difference 
in the participants and the regularly employed clinic assistants 
was in the training time that was required for the two groups. 

With respect to the demand for the project output, there 
is strong evidence that the work performed by the participants 
would have been done even in the absence of the project, probably 
by the registered nurses and licensed vocational nurses who had 
performed the work prior to the project. Because of the presence 
of the participants, members of the nursing staff were able to 
spend more time counseling patients and developing case histories. 

This increased patient contact was considered very valuable by the 
clinic administrator, although we have no quantitative estimates of 
that value. Consequently, a determination of the value of the additional 
output indirectly produced by the project participants rests on 
what the value is of the additional patient counseling and case 
history development brought about by the project, and whether the 
existence of the project might have alleviated an existing market 
imperfection by permitting the members of the nursing staff to engage 
in more highly valued activities. 
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OVERVIEW 


The Summer Program for Economically Disadvantaged Youth 
{formerly the Neighborhood Youth Corps Summer Program 
and for 1979 simply the Summer Youth Program) has been 
operating since 1965. Throughout these 14 years, there 
h as never been an opportunity for the organizations and 

people operating the program to come together and discuss 
problems and approaches for overcoming them. The 
advantage of a decentralized delivery system is that a 
diversity of techniques are developed and applied; the 
shortcoming is that they are rarely recognized and 
replicated. The Office of Youth Programs recognized 
that by sharing experiences, future summer efforts could 
be much improved. This summary report highlights the 
effective procedures for planning, operating, assessing 
and monitoring the summer program and identifies various 
successful models which have been developed and applied 
by prime sponsors around the country. Participants were 
able to provide a wealth of practical guidance to one 
another and to the regional and national office 
representatives. The number of effective short cuts to 
positive implementation described by the participants will 
no doubt benefit summer operations. 


While the value of prime sponsor sharing of experiences 
cannot be overstated, equally important is the fact that 
SPEDY practitioners were provided positive, national 
direction from principal policy officials. It . is ver Y 
important to those people charged with developing worksites 
and implementing local projects that they appreciate that 
their efforts are recognized as a fundamental element of 
a comprehensive youth employment policy. 

The four conferences proved that the Summer Youth 
is not a stagnant, income maintenance program but 
program of constant change and innovation bac e oualitv 
commitment in most areas to further improve its quality. 


ROBERT TAGGART 

Administrator 

Office of Youth Programs 
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I. SUMMARY OF SPEDY CONFERENCES: AN INTRODUCTION 


"Perfecting Operations Through Sharing Experiences" set the theme for 
four conferences convened by the Department of Labor (DOL) from mid-October 
into the first week of November 1978. The common ground for participants 
who attended these regional meetings held in King of Prussia, Pennsylvania; 
Chicago, Illinois; Los Angeles, California; and Houston, Texas; was the 
Summer Program for Economically Disadvantaged Youth (SPEDY) , a summer youth 
employment program effort under Title III of the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA) . With sharing and refining of program operation 
experiences being highlighted, each of these day-and-a-half conferences was 
largely structured around eighteen topical workshop sessions on programmatic 
and operational subjects. These workshops, particularly, provided some 
common ground for SPEDY administrators to view their future efforts in light 
of their past programs. 

Although attended by staff members from the National and Regional DOL 
Offices, as well as members of the National Youth Participant Observer 
Committee (NYPOC) , the conference represented the intention of DOL to give 
local SPEDY prime sponsors the time and opportunity to learn from each other. 
The result was active discussion which involved all participants in an 
equal measure of give and take. 

The fourteen workshop summaries included here describe some of the 
practices, procedures, and approaches which individual prime sponsor agencies 
have taken to address common problems or areas of concern. Most of the topics 
under discussion dealt with issues affecting agencies irrespective of their 
size, geographic location, or funding level; however, the conferences also 
allowed for some specialized discussions, such as one that was planned 
specifically for administrators and operators of the country’s large, 
urban SPEDY programs. 

Following the last workshop summary is an overview of the perspectives 
on SPEDY offered by the young members of NYPOC . The final section of this 
summary report discusses certain issues which remain to be resolved. 
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It. CONFERENCE PURPOSES 


The Summer Program for Economically Disadvantaged Youth (SPEDY) , 
formerly known as the Neighborhood Youth Corps Summer Program, is one of the 
oldest surviving youth programs. As such, it has been successful over the 
years in providing summer jobs to millions of youth across the country. As 
an income maintenance program, SPEDY served a basic purpose of providing 
work and putting money into the pockets of disadvantaged youth. In Fiscal 
Year 1977, and to a greater extent in FY 1978, however, attention was 
focused nationally on improving the quality of the ^experiences of youth during 
the short summer program. During the past two years, the regulations have 
been strengthened to encourage quality work site development, supervision 
and career exposure; monitoring and evaluation have been emphasized; and 
planning has -begun earlier,. than ever. 


The SPEDY conferences were designed to capitalize on the experiences 
of prime sponsors during the surmer of 1978 and to serve as another 
mechanism for improving the summer program. In line with the theme of the 
conferences, Snir^-sr Youth Emplcr ntfc-’tt; : Perfecting. Operations Through Sharing 
Experiences > the three major purposes to he achieved were: 


* to present findings from Ff 1978 assessment studies of the 
Office of Youth Program * to improve overall program quality 
along the lines of established program emphases; 

o to identify and share exemplary programs and components which 
could be replicated by other prime sponsors; and 

• to provide information and incentives to begin planning for 
the FY 1979 summer youth programs. 

Although the conferences focused on functional areas, such as planning, 
monitoring and evaluation and highlighted work experience, training, 
orientation and other aspects of program activities, specialized topics, 
such as Vocational Exploration in the Private Sector (VEPS) and Big City 
Programs, as well as results of National Office SPEDY assessments also 
received close attention. Several special features of the conferences 
involved youth themselves. A group of high school students from the Detroit 
public schools presented a special production of a career awareness program 
entitled, Work or Don t Let Your Attitude Intrude." In addition, a panel of 
youth from the National Youth Participant Observer Committee (NYPOC) were 
invited to attend as conferees. 


a conferences brought together prime sponsors throughout the country 

and S ! red SUCh 38 tHe Assistant Secretary of the Employment 

and Gaining Administration, Ernest Green, and the Mayor of Chicago, 

mcnael Bilandic. Representing the best of SPEDY experiences, the SPEDY 

imDf!m.n^ e M Sh0U i d S6rVe 38 ® kickoff t0 even more successful planning and 
implementation of summer programs in FY 1979 and in years to come. * 
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Ill . WORKSHOP SUMMARIES 


Grant Planning: Putting It Down on Paper 

Recognizing the unequivocal relationship between the planning process 
and the quality of program operations, prime sponsors are attempting 
to develop planning into a year-round business assuring that SPEDY programs 
evolve and improve from year to year. In addition, there was general 
agreement that grant planning is not the same as "putting it down on paper” 
putting it down on paper caps off the planning process. 

Although strategies necessarily differ among prime sponsors, 
many have begun to improve planning with significant changes at 
their 'administrative levels. The Broward Employment Training 
Administration (BETA) , in southern Florida and Louisville-Jef ferson County, 
Kentucky, for instance, exemply those prime sponsors that have achieved 
more continuous planning and more efficient implementation by consolidating 
various youth efforts in a central administration. While many prime sponsors, 
particularly the larger ones, find that trimming their administrative structures 
is paying off in improved services to youth, others find that their 
programs are’ strengthened by delegating more responsibility 
outside the agency. Having realized that agency staff were being 
stretched too thin to effectively monitor 1978 worksites, for example, 
the prime sponsor in Ensura County, California will subcontract their 
monitoring duties next year. 

Another approach to good planning is to establish an overall theme 
for all planning decisions. This is currently done by a Virginia prime, 
the Richmond Area Manpower Planning System (RAMPS) . By planning 
only- a few program changes each year, this prime concentrates on the 
careful evaluation of its programs and accents stability even et the 
expense of moving slowly into new program areas suggested by the SPEDY 
guidelines. 

Prime sponsors may have different overall planning strategies, but 
strikingly similar themes were listed as they attempted to boil down good 
planning to its essential characteristics. These could be said to 
crystallize into four main points: (1) developing a program around and in 
response to local decisions or need; (2) ascertaining and actively involving 
key community resources; (3) setting realistic goals, that is, goals which 
can actually be implemented; and (4) building-in an evaluation mechanism so 
that findings can be used for future planning. 

Early planning is an essential ingredient for each of these steps, ^ 
but particularly so for allowing decisions and locally-determined priorities 
to flow "from the bottom up." When this happens, then, SPEDY planners 
assume the role of instruments or tools in developing programs that ^® et 
local needs. Representatives of Minnesota Balance of State (BOS )_ defined 
planners as "instruments." The South Dakota Balan ce of State .(BPS)., for 
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example, actively "invaded" the private sector in 1978 SPEDY at the direct 
request of the state r s six planning councils and the Youth Council. This 
direction was chosen in light of the identified need for better types of 
training, better supervision, and greater diversity in work experiences. The 
preliminary assessment of this concerted effort demonstrates its success; 
not only have private employers retained many of the youth who participated 
in GJT or] part-time positions during the school year, but also, the 
monitoring findings show that private employers did indeed have a greater 
interest in the quality of youth's experiences than was found at other 
sites. 

-The second essential characteristic is recognizing the 
impossibility of implementing "what's o'n paper" without the active 
involvement of participating agencies throughout the planning stages. To 
do so, however, prime sponsors must find the time and establish the necessary 

lines of communication that assure the accurate flow of information to all 

CBOs, the Youth Council, and all other "actors" as it is received or de- 

cided upon, from regulations down to specific timetables. A Utah planning 
agency, Mountainland Association of Governments (MAG) , has also 
attempted to increase the coordination of its sub-contractors by means of 
ongoing training sessions for agency representatives and an Implementation 
Manual which delineates roles and responsibilities for everyone involved in 
CETA youth programs. The result of such linkages can be T?ell-informed 
and supportive community groups which, by virtue of their stake in the planning 
become partners in implementation. 

Prime sponsors also considered their common problem in realizing the goals 
they have put on paper, which occurs without regard to program size, 
funding level, or organizational structure. Prime sponsors agreed on 
the need to carefully assess the limits of what a summer program can do 
and develop goals based on needs and resources. The Tri-County (Pennsylvania) 
Manpower Consortium , for example, feels that its SPEDY program should 
concentrate on employment since supportive services are available through 
other titles that run concurrently; RAMPS , in Virginia, has not yet concentrated 
on dropouts in SPEDY believing that their needs are be* ter addressed 

' the longer-term CETA programs. In such ways as these, prime sponsors 
:us on realistic goals and priorities when planning their summer 
.ograms. 

Finally, good planning should incorporate the successes of previous 
programs and eliminate the unworkable. The capacity of prime sponsors to 
make these judgments, however, depends on what provision is made for program 
evaluation during their- grant planning. Increasingly, prime sponsors are 
setting measurable goals and establishing criteria on which to judge the degree 
of achievement, are using this information to take constructively 
critical* looks at the just completed programs, and are developing 
program goals for the next year. 

Prime sponsors are being encouraged to exercise all of the local options and 
leverages available to them to establish a year-round summer planning 
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staff, to include youth themselves in planning, and to strengthen relation- 
ships with existing services in order to improve SPEDY planning. Even for 
a program of short duration like SPEDY, the keys to better grant 
planning are starting early and making planning a top priority throughout the 
year. 


Integrating SPEDY Into Year-Round^ Planning and Programming 

While prime sponsors endorse the concept of integrating SPEDY with 
other CETA and youth program activities, and can understand the tangible 
benefits of such coordination, the reality of this process is frustrating 
to many of them. Among the major problems identified by prime sponsors is 
the administrative difficulties in juggling different sets of guidelines, goals, 
economic requirements, and budgets for each program. There also seems to ba 
confusion among prime sponsors as to what the regulations do or do not 
permit in the way of concurrent enrollments, inter— program transfers, and 
mixing program funds. In establishing smoother collaboration with non- 
CETA agencies, prime sponsors also run into "turf" problems which often 
defeat integrative efforts. 

Although none diminish the difficulties posed by this new emphasis 
on integrating SPEDY, some prime sponsors have found workable solutions 
that assist their efforts. The City of Omaha, Nebraska prime sponsor, for 
example, has the money to plan SPEDY year-round by borrowing from other titles 
which is permissible as long as the funds are accounted for in the SPEDY 
budget. The City of St. Paul , a Minnesota prime sponsor, has a single 
delivery approach for youth programs and can expect youth to remain in 
programs an average of three-and-a-half years. This makes inter-title 
transfers possible and eliminates the need for re-enrollment. 

Prime sponsors in both Michigan and Kansas have used the Request for 
Proposal (REP) solicitation process to integrate planning and programs. 

The Genesee/Flint Consortium in Michigan, for example, has designed its RFP 
so that potential subcontractors must propose programs to serve youth in 
SPEDY, .Title I, and YETP although they can choose to do so in any of three 
component areas, that is In Youth Work Experience/Worksite Management, 
Employability Counseling Services, or Vocational Exploration Programs (VEP). 

This approach has been successful not only in eliminating "turf" problems, 
but also by blurring the lines of distinction between programs at the 
local level, in emphasizing the delivery of needed services rather than the 
categorical source of a service. 

Similarly, Balance of State (BOS) Kansas found it helped to let an 
RFP on a two-year basis. The RFP required a year-round Director and staff 
to integrate Title I in-school and SPEDY, and outlined very specific 
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provisions including the requirement that SPEDY planning be conducted 
concurrently with the in-school operation. 

In addition to the administrative benefits of program integration, 
such as savings in program costs, reduced duplication of effort, and 
smoother planning, prime sponsors also recognize the benefits that can 
result in more comprehensive services and in serving the long-range 
needs of youth. 

The prime sponsor serving southeast central Michigan, Genesee/Flint 
Consortium , for example, aims to provide individualized services to youth. 
Because its programs have been integrated, SPEDY counselors have many 
resources available, CETA and non-CETA^alike, so that each youth can 
get whatever services he or she needs most; in other words, integration 
has allowed categorical programs to be pulled apart and restructured in 
individual ways. 

The City of St. Louis (SLATE), Missouri prime sponsor aims to structure 
its programs so that they feed into each other and provide long-range impact 
on youth. For example, 8-13 years old youth who participate in a summer 
recreational program have already been involved in vocational exploration when 
they enter SPEDY. Also, this prime sponsor is preparing both SPEDY and YETP 
youth for the future by concentrating on developing employability 
skills and work habits from year to year. Hopefully, many of these 
youth will be eligible for referral to their Title I skills center, where 
strict academic requirements imposed by the local union have up to now posed 
problems for such referrals. 

In North Carolina, the Raleigh Consortium developed several 
special projects which are being incorporated into their overall program. 

One of these SPEDY projects, which sought to encourage positive attitudes 
and self-concept in youth, has had such demonstrable success that it will 
become a component in all of their CETA programs. 

The Balance of Erie County, Pennsylvania prime sponsor was directed to 
enhance the long term impact of SPEDY services in 1977. In order to do so, the 
prime sponsor made concerted efforts to coordinate with local education agencies 
(LEA r s) . Among the many advantages of this collaboration were job 
related training seminar s conducted by school staff at each SPEDY worksite 
to strengthen youth's job skills and work habits. As a result of 
this summer 'experience, youth gained learning experience with long term 
application in addition to employment. 

The Stockton-San Joaquin County, California prime sponsor has also focused 
on articulation with LEAs, making use of the county school system as 
the "administrative arm of SPEDY." The communication that is so necessary 
when such linkages are developed is fostered in this area by an innovative 
Complaints Control Center. This office receives all questions or 
complaints regarding program operations which keeps administrators alert to 
problems and serves to keep the various agencies involved well-informed. 
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While the differing policies, criteria, and approaches among CETA. 
programs, and complicated guidelines do hinder integrating SPEDY 
into year-round planning and programming, many prime sponsors have been 
successful in their attempts to work out solutions • Prime sponsors can 
also look forward to the results from ten demonstration programs which 
will be selected as case studies of program integration sometime next 
year. 


Staff Orientation to SPEDY: Regulations, Goals, and Procedures 

* *■— “ — “ — — i ----- ... 

As the direct link between prime sponsor agencies and youth summer 
experiences, SPEDY staff constitute a fundamental influence on the quality 
of the summer programs. For this reason, prime sponsors must develop 
suitable orientation to prepare staff who are both knowledgeable about 
the program and its purposes and who possess the skills and attitudes 
that will maximize youth experiences. 

Time, however, imposes major constraints on prime sponsors and their plans 
for staff training in several ways. To begin with, the short duration 
of SPEDY programs limits the choice of staff and also limits the possibilities 
for building on staff -abilities and experience from one year to the next 
that can occur in year-round programs. Prime sponsors are more often 
than not faced with hiring new personnel each year and providing inexperienced 
staff with introductory training. The quick start-up of SPEDY each year 
also affects the quality of staff orientation, Since training usually 
occurs just before programs begin, when so many other program matters 
demand attention, training tends to be a brief, often pro forma treatment 
of rules, regulations, etc. In the short time available to them, prime 
sponsors are also hard pressed to address the important area of attitude 
development, perhaps the most important learning area for staff who will 
be working closely with youth and worksite personnel. Recognizing these 
constraints on preparing staff adequately for their roles and responsibilities, 
prime sponsors must make efforts to have a thoroughly planned and fully- 
developed orientation in place prior to the start of their programs. 

Typically, orientation or training sessions provide information on 
CETA and SPEDY, their regulations and intent; on the relationships of 
each staff member to the other; and on procedural matters such as payroll, 
accident reports, referrals, terminations, .equal employment 
opportunity, and recruiting. However, some prime sponsors have begun to 
expand on this bare-bones content. A rural prime sponsor , for example, 
also provides information to its SPEDY counselors on the local political 
structure, its local geography, as well as methods of dealing with parents. 
Counselors for another rural prime sponsor found a workshop in communication 
and listening skills to be very helpful in their work with youth. In 
a large urban area, monitoring staff receive specific training in observation 
skills and data collection techniques. Part of the training for a 
consortium staff engaged them in the innovative techniques that they could 
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use during the program to encourage youth in recognizing some of their 
personal values. 

Since initial orientation sessions are often restricted by time, 
prime sponsors have extended their staff training in several different 
ways. ' One way is to distribute handbooks or manuals which outline roles, 
responsibilities, and procedures. Although this technique may seem most 
helpful where large numbers of staff must be trained in a short amount 
of time, it is being used by small and large agencies alike. Recognizing 
the need for following up on initial staff training, another prime sponsor 
stresses the idea of "reorientation 11 by conducting weekly inservice sessions 
throughout the summer. A Ealance of State prime sponsor extends staff 
orientation through the year by convening several meetings in the spring, 
which include, skills training workshops, and by capping off the summer 
with a staff review of the entire program. 

Important questions regarding staff, which probably cannot 
be answered in one way for all prime sponsors, are the questions of 
who are best qualified to work with youth and how they should be 
selected* Some of the approaches already used demonstrate considerable 
variety; for example, a Balance of State prime sponsor looks particularly 
for persons with SPEDY experience to be its team leaders; a consortium 
prime sponsor has found that elderly persons are very effective counselors; a 
coun ty prime sponsor favors recruiting staff from the immediate community 
believing they will take greater interest in the quality of the program; 
another prime sponsor makes extensive use of local education staff. 

Essentially, the issue boils down to a question of what characterizes the 
ability to make the most of youth’s experiences. Is a graduate degree 
an indication of this ability? Will youth identify more easily with persons 
who have experienced some of the same problems they experience? This is likely to 
remain one area in which prime sponsors will continue to base individual 
decisions on demonstrated performance in their own programs. 

In addition to the agency staff who will be working directly with 
youth, some prime sponsors also try to reach worksite supervisors with some 
training or orientation before their programs begin; many, however, experience 
similar difficulties In doing so. It is often difficult, for example, to 
get these adult workers to attend "extra" meetings; another difficulty lies 
in reaching the appropriate worksite personnel, that is, those who will 
deal with the youth on a day-to-day basis. Those prime sponsors, however, 
who have arranged for staff to visit individually with supervisors to 
distribute handbooks and to discuss the importance of attending orientation 
meetings, have found increased responsiveness to their overtures. 

Although prime sponsors will continue to face the constraints of 
time inherent in summer-only programs, staff orientation to SPEDY is being 
improved by earlier planning, attempts to rehire competent staff, through 
more attention to training content and follow-up. In such ways, summer 
staff can be better prepared to capitalize on the potential for meaningful 
work experiences for SPEDY youth. 
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Participant Eligibility and Selection 


The ability of prime sponsors to establish workable intake and 
selection procedures for SPEDY enrollment probably has the most direct 
bearing on the operation of successful programs. It is clear that for 
SPEDY to serve its purpose, prime sponsors must be able to find the most 
needy youth within the limits of the SPEDY guidelines and 
criteria. Sensitive to the issue of accountability, but also familiar 
with the inherent difficulties in eligibility and selection procedures, 
prime sponsors are searching for workable solutions to common problems. 

Prime sponsors expressed common concern over incomplete and inaccurate 
applications and the extra demands of time and staff that are needed 
to rectify them. Even though the majority of prime spnsors require youth, 
and sometimes parents, to apply in person, applications are not always 
complete. One prime sponsor deals with this problem by placing incomplete 
applications in a pending file and sending youth a letter explaining the 
importance of getting the missing information. In other areas, particularly 
in smaller programs, agency staff can follow-up personally and even assist . 
in retrieving the necessary information. Other prime sponsors, namely those in 
large cities, however, are forced to leave the matter of completing 
applications to the youth themselves. 

Verifying the accuracy of information involves similar difficulties 
and also lacks an ironclad solution. Again, prime sponsors approach 
verification in different ways. Some do more extensive cross-checks 
with social service records, tax records, work permit information, 
previous applications, and other sources of information than others to 
verify age, residence, income, and so on. Some make use of computer 
systems while others choose to verify only a random sample of applications. 

While in some areas eligibility procedures suffer from being conducted by 
an agency outside the prime sponsor agency, e.g. employment service, in 
other areas such division of labor provides an automatic double-check 
on applicants’ eligibility. 

Income verification appears to be a particularly pressing problem. 

More and more, prime sponsors are instituting procedures to place the 
liability for accurate information with the enrollees and their parents. 

They are doing so, in many cases, by requiring signatures attesting to 
the truth of information and emphasizing the possible penalties of intentionally 
fraudulent statements; one prime sponsor has notary publics on hand during 
intake. Prime sponsors have found that such practices can significantly 
reduce the number of ineligible applications. Although questions exist 
as to whether enforcement is possible and whether it is even advisable, 
prime sponsors agree on the essential need to improve verification 
procedures. 

Selection procedures are also being refined as prime sponsors discover 
better ways to target and recruit youth who are most in-need. To make 
SPEDY more accessible to these groups, for example, prime sponsors have 
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strengthened their public relations efforts and moved intake into the 
communities. Some find that using nontraditional sites for intake, for instance 
malls and town halls, is more attractive to dropouts, for example. One prime 
sponsor which serves both an urban and a rural population, redesigned its 
recruitment plan to more effectively reach rural youth who had previously 
been overlooked because of the transportation problems in reaching the intake 
office in the city. In another city, the prime sponsor recruited 
offenders comprising 25% of the 1978 program directly out of halfway 
houses and institutions. 

Regarding selection procedures prime sponsors differ as to whether 
the intent of SPEDY is best served by recruiting "new faces" each year 
in order to give more youth some exposure to work, or whether recruitment 
efforts should attempt to reenroll the same participants from year to 
year so that skills development and work relationships can be maximized. 

Prime sponsors also weighed the pros and cons of the most widely used 
selection methods, namely: (1) first come - first served; (2) lottery; 

(3) point/rating system; (4) and matrix system. As discussions highlighted, 
some prime sponsors believe that the first-come, first-served and the lottery 
methods, while practical in serving large numbers of youth, fail to assure 
that the most needy youth get served. Drawbacks were also considered in 
using the matrix system, which some feel seems to reward the least 
deserving youth; and in using' the point/rating system, which, it was felt, 
encourages youth to exaggerate their handicaps and maintain their dis- 
advantaged status. On the positive side, suggestions were made as to how 
methods could be used together to attain fairer selection procedures. 

The strides already taken by prime sponsors toward more workable 
eligibility and selection procedures reflect the importance which they 
attach to realizing SPEDY 1 s goals. Although some prime sponsors would 
like to see broader income guidelines for SPEDY and fewer changes in 
criteria from year to year, others feel that simplified and more 
consistent requirements would ease some of their problems. .Prime sponsors 
are generally developing practices which bespeak greater accountability 
and more efficient program operation. 


Serving Youth Confronted With Significant Employment Barriers 

Many prime sponsors have specifically directed their attention to 
segments, of their youth populations which, while being at an economic 
disadvantage, face additional employment barriers. These groups include 
dropouts, ex-offenders, the disabled, teenage mothers, and minorities. 

Dropouts appear to pose greater difficulty for many prime sponsors 
because there is no institutional channel for identifying them, unlike the 
juvenile court system that can help to reach ex-offenders, or a school's 
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special education department through which handicapped youth can be directly 
identified. 

Most of the programs designed to serve significant youth segments 
combine several approaches. For example, the "School on Wheels," 
which deals with dropouts in Albuquerque, Kew Mexico , offers training 
for out of school youth which is not pre- structured but rather is keyed 
to the work in which the youth expresses an interest. The youth split their 
day between school, which is staffed by out of school teachers, and 
work that is related to the goals that the dropouts help design them- 
selves. The youth find their own jobs and receive one school credit 
for every 180 hours of work. The fact that this SPEDY program has a 
waiting list of 400 names seems indicative of the great need that exists 
for such programs. 

The prime sponsor in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania , has united 
with three county organizations in developing worksites and designing 
programs for youth, including dropouts and ex-offenders, who face credit 
deficiency as an employment barrier. Unable to go to school because 
they need to work, these youth were paid for their worksite activities 
and received two credits for their half-day classroom program through 
SPEDY in 1978. - A Philadelphia, Pennsylvania grantee who subcontracted with an 
organization to serve youth with academic deficiencies took a different 
approach. This subcontractor established small businesses intended 
to serve the immediate needs of the youth by focusing on training rather 
than academics. 

The prime sponsor in St. Paul, Minnesota , offered a program for 
40 ex-offenders which combined classroom and work experience and allowed 
youth to apply both their credits and wages toward offense reparation. 

Twenty of the slots were held for those with mental or physical handicaps. 
Through a contract with the Urban League, judges in the Juvenile Court 
system in the Louisville, Kentucky area, are making direct referrals of 
youth to CETA programs as an alternative to detention. 

Teenage mothers in San Francisco, California received child care 
instruction and clerical training through two programs offered by the city 
prime sponsor. These teenagers received some remedial education and experience, 
with a computer system as preparation for entering the area labor market. This 
prime sponsor offered other special projects which included offenders 
running non-profit stores, and handicapped youth in a theatre project. 

Twenty percent of SPEDY participants served by the prime sponsor in 
Hennepin County, Minnesota , in 1978 were youth with emotional/raental, 
physical, and learning disability handicaps. These youth were mainstreamed 
with others into a reforestation project or positions in local govern- 
ment and social service agencies. The youth were provided with a great 
deal of training, including basic job skills and labor market orientation, 
before they went on the job; they also received academic credit. 

Itonitors reported no discernable difference in the efforts or skills 

among the youth in this mainstream project, but did find that the handicapped 
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youth enjoyed increased socialization and self-esteem. These same 
findings are borne out in similar programs in other areas* 

The projects that have been developed to serve youth facing special 
employment barriers reflect SPEDY 1 s significant role in serving the needs 
of all youth. Identifying these youth is greatly assisted by prime sponsors 1 
collaboration with a variety of community agencies and new approaches can 
be developed to recruit these youth. The prime sponsor in Allegheny County , 
Pennsylvania , for example, recruits significant segments of youth in 
conjunction with SPEDY jobsite recruitment. The worksite development 
packages, that include information on requirements, deadlines, etc., 
which are sent out to public and private nonprofit organizations, also 
serve to alert these staff to the programs available to special youth* 

The successes achieved so far should encourage more efforts to incorporate 
such youth into SPEDY plans and programs. 


Youth Employability; Assessment, Counseling, Orientation 

and School Credit 


Merely providing youth with summer jobs does not assure their development 
as job seekers, job holders, or even that they will acquire a useable skill. 
Prospects for employability lie, instead, in increasing the options for youth 
that will help them more easily make the transition from school to work* SPEDY 
prime sponsors, as a result, are generating alternatives and effecting long- 
term results by coupling work experiences with assessment, career counseling,, 
labor market orientation, and also by arranging new opportunities for academic 
credit* In developing youths 1 employability, SPEDY is dealing with the 
larger issues of attitudes, aspirations, and motivation. 

If SPEDY is to be a catalyst for change, everyone involved must understand 
the importance of taking a long-range view of their present efforts. Por this 
reason, youth employability needs to address attitudes, not only to gain the 
support of employers and community agencies involved, but also to expand the 
horizons of youth. The Texoma Regional Planning Commission (Texas) prime 
sponsor particularly emphasizes this point by stressing personal decisionmaking 
in its youth development program, feeling that it is more important for young 
people to be skillful in making personal decisions and judgments than even to 
select a career* Other programs like Escambia County, Florida incorporate 
aspects of personal growth and discovery by stressing orientation to long 
term goals and building frameworks for overall exploration of alternatives. 

Youth employability requires a structured approach; a strategy. As a 
first step, then, prime sponsors use various assessment methods to identify 
interests and set goals. Assessment is a particularly important step for 
youth who do not have some career inclinations, are confined to traditional 
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choices, or who simply feel defeated about the possibilities that exist. 
Assessment is usually done by use of interest inventories or surveys from 
which point counselors can find jobs and assess needs to begin to build a 
plan; some prime sponsors do so by making use of commercial systems that 
are available. The Balance of State (BOS) Washington , on the other hand, 
essentially allows youth to do their own assessment which is possible 
because of the modular design of its program. Youth identify their own 
needs, whether they are in the areas of work skills or job skills. 

Youth employability also includes counseling which helps guide youth 
in many ways. From initial assessment, for example, counselors can help to 
find or develop jobs that match expressed perferences. Counselors also build 
career awareness by interpreting interests and selecting the skills youth 
will need. Since the role of counselors is a very important one in developing 
youth employability, the Mercer County (Pennsylvania) Consortium has placed 
great emphasis on providing special training to its staff. The idea behind 
this thrust was to reorient them to assume roles as employability developers 
and raise their awareness of how they could indeed expand youth’s experiences 
and opportunities. 

Another approach in providing well-rounded employability is through 
information specifically geared to the labor market including job market 
information and occupational information as well as job-getting skills. The 
delivery of labor market orientat ion/inf ormat ion appears to be improving 
through the use of computers and better linkages with community resources and 
state agencies. The Cumberland County (Maine) prime, for example, uses one 
of many automated systems to provide its rural youth with career information 
that lists possible occupations, the skills required, and the available 
schools; this information forms the basis for further discussion with counselors 
This prime sponsor has found that youth, who seem to enjoy using this equipment, 
are also motivated to seek further career guidance as a result. Short term- 
goals are also being extended by career guidance available from vans which 
travel from worksite to worksite. One of those using this technique is the 
Northeast Ohio Consortium serving a rural area. Youth received career guidance 
information from filmstrips, cassettes and other visual presentations as well 
as by participating in interviews and resume writing activities. SPEDY 
participants in Dutchess County, New York were given labor market information 
at the job site in the context of the job to make the job a more meaningful 
experience. Many youth in Cleveland, Ohio participated in a day-long project, 
which provided mini-labs, career games, films, and interviewing, all set in 
an engaging "Star Wars" setting. In addition, a theatrical approach was also 
taken to provide labor market information. Coupled with assessment and 
counseling, the delivery of labor market orientation adds to youths 1 
opportunities for a more meaningful and satisfactory relationship with 
employers as well as opening up horizons and encouraging youth in the 
direction of attainable goals. 

Many prime sponsors have been able to work with local schools to design 
academic programs in nontypical settings. These efforts are particularly 
meaningful to dropouts and youth who have difficulty dealing with schools. 
Although many more prime sponsors are hoping to set up programs in which credit 
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can be earned, prime sponsors in many areas have already been, successful. The 
prime sponsor in Fort Wayne, Indiana , for example, has completed an arrangement 
with the local education agency (LEA) that provides work experiences for which 
youth can earn academic credit. This SPKDY program has tied into their 
nontraditional basic skills program, run by the Board of Education, in 
neighborhoods, and coupled it with worksite activity; teachers at the worksite 
can develop work experience and offer academic credit. The prime sponsor in 
Colorado Springs, Colorado , also has arranged for academic credit for a career 
exploration project serving dropouts and noncareer directed youth; this program, 
which involved youth in training, work experience, and counseling, led to 
credit if youth returned to high school. 

Although much of the success of the employability development approach 
may be manifested long after the SPEDY experience has ended, indications of 
some immediate results can be seen. The BOS Wyoming prime sponsor, for 
example, found a measure of success in the fact that youth who were identified 
as high potential dropouts all went on to school or unsubsidixed work after a 
three-part program of observational job exploration, hands-on experience, 
and visits to the Job Corps Center. JJhile all effects may not be so evident, 
the employability approach is certainly making much more possible and 
attainable for youth. 


Meaningful Work Plus Close Worksite Supervision Equals a 
Productive SPEDY Experience 

Prime sponsors are greatly concerned with the issue of “meaningful 
work." For instance, while the emphasis on improving work experiences 
is understood as intended to move youth out of menial jobs, there is 
concern that this is not realistic in some areas, namely rural areas and 
small towns, where a limited number of worksites exist in the first place. 
However, the more generally expressed and deeper concern regards the 
issue of what constitutes truly meaningful work. 

There is some feeling that the Department of Labor (DOL) definition 
of meaningful work is too restrictive. Some prime sponsors believe, for 
example, that even menial work is better than no work at all, and that 
to the extent that youth find out they do not want to “push a broom n for 
the rest of their lives, even menial jobs have some value. Another 
prevailing opinion holds that job titles or classifications are of secondary 
importance to youth's acquisition of good work habits on a job, like 
punctuality, communication, and teamwork. Finally, although the results 
of independent studies of SPEDY encourage prime sponsors to find out what 
youth perceive to be meaningful, even then great differences of opinion 
are found to exist. 
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No dispute, however, exists over the fact that close supervision is 
the most important factor in making a SPEDY work experience worthwhile. 

When all is said and dona, the benefits that youth derive from a work 
experience, whether it's measured in skills, habits, or motivation, depend 
on the abilities and interest of their immediate supervisors to provide it. 

The quality of supervision then is of paramount importance when planners 
develop SPEDY worksites. 

The first step in developing good worksites is to identify potential 
jobsites and operators, a task which often begins with evaluations of those 
from the previous year. Although planners base evaluation on the extent to 
which performance matched the work that was agreed upon, they also benefit 
from staff evaluations, and even SPEDY participant evaluations. The latter 
is a method used in Comanche County, Colorado , where enrollees rank the 
quality of their worksites and their supervisors at the end of each program. 

The prime sponsor for the County of Santa Barbara, California , has also 
received invaluable feedback on what is or is not working by sending members 
of its youth sub-council to talk with enrollees at worksites. 

By looking closely at past performance, planners can begin to weed out 
unsatisfactory worksites and discover where major weaknesses exist. An 
Alabama consortium, Autauga, Elmore and Montgomery Manpower Consortium , for 
example, now avoids large institutions for worksites having noticed a greater 
tendency of such sites to simply offer "make work M jobs. Since they have 
diversified their worksites, added special programs, and reduced the numbers 
of youth at each worksite, the program dropout rate has fallen from 28% to 6%. 

In addition to evaluating old sites, planners must also develop new ones* 
One prime sponsor has been greatly assisted in this effort by soliciting 
area business and labor representatives as advocates in identifying potential 
worksites; others have found new resources among operators of other CETA 
youth programs. 

Once potential jobsites have been identified, prime sponsors must 
ascertain the adequacy of agencies to provide the elements that will lead to 
meaningful work experiences. The Tri-County (Pennsylvania) Manpower Consortium 
prime sponsor, for example, specifically looks at requests in terms of the 
number of youth requested, the nature of the activity proposed, and above 
all, their capacity to provide good supervision; at this point in the 
development process, the Penobscot County (Maine) Consortium h as found it is 
extremely helpful to consult agencies who have dealt with proposed operators 
in the past and use these outside opinions in judging suitable SPEDY worksites. 

Having determined the worksites that will participate in the coming 
summer, prime sponsors must develop written agreements with operators, another 
very important step in worksite development. Although the nature of these 
agreements varies among prime sponsors, one agency which requires a full 
description of the duties participants will perform, the equipment that will 
be used, and the skills youth will acquire, has found the specificity reached 
at this juncture of the planning process can significantly improve monitoring 
and control over the quality of the program. 
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worksite personnel for cheir roles* As prlr^c sponsors hive u iscovcrod > the 
quo 1 icy of supervision bears a stronger relationship co the attLcudes and 
understandings of supervisors, than even to the supervisor/enrollee ratio or 
other elements outlined in agreements* Although many prime sponsors provide 
worksite personnel with some orientation to SPEDY, the Monmouth County t 
New Jersey , prime sponsor does so through a training workshop specifically 
designed for the "nuts and bolts” people - the yard foreman, the truck driver - 
who will actually supervise the youth* Another technique used to reach these 
personnel, is to distribute supervisors handbooks which instruct and provide* a 
reference on procedures, program goals, necessary forms, etc. To guarantee 
close worksite supervision even more, some prime sponsors build in additional 
support for supervisors. A consortium prime sponsor in Maine, for instance, 
employs adequate numbers of staff to maintain close working relationships 
with- worksite. supervisors. Able to visit worksites on a weekly basis, these 
staff are specifically prepared to help supervisors understand their roles 
as trainers and evaluators, to monitor adherence to the writ ten agreements, 
and generally support supervisors with information and assistance in completing 
necessary paperwork. A prime sponsor in the Lehigh Valley, Pennsylvania 
area, provides its own supervisors to SPEDY worksites with five or more youth l 
older SPEDY participants are trained to help counselors supervise younger 
enroliees in the Somerset County, New Jersey program. Because of such 
efforts to communicate expectations and offer support, supervisors are 
filling more meaningful roles at SPEDY worksites. 

Dispute over a definition of ''meaningful work" notwithstanding, 
approaches in use by prime sponsors suggest certain trends toward improved 
work experiences. The project approach, for example, being used in rural 
and urban areas alike, offers two major benefits. First, prime sponsors 
are finding that developing projects at sites rather than merely "finding 
worksites 11 is helping to widen limited worksite possibilities. The prime 
sponsor in Prince George County, Maryland , actually requests worksites to 
propose nine-week projects for the youth they intend to serve. Secondly, 
since projects offer specific work goals, this approach seems to offer a 
better focus for close supervision. 

Another trend among prime sponsors in jobsite development is earlier 
planning. The Balance of State Washington and the City of Omaha prime 
sponsors, for example, cite more productive SPEDY experiences because 
early jobsite development has provided extra time to match youth to 
preferred work, to orient supervisors, to visit site and negotiate specific 
agreements, and to secure detailed job descriptions. In addition, Omaha • 
youth have had the time to meet with individual worksite supervisors, and 
in Dakota County, Minnesota , youth and supervisors have had the chance to 
sign agreements which clearly detail mutual expectations. 

Although many prime sponsors express problems with the tern 
"meaningful work, 11 it has not precluded prime sponsors from taking steps 
toward identification of better worksites and more meaningful experiences 
for youth. Perhaps even more critical to the issue is prime sponsors* 
degree of success in improving the quality of worksite supervision. 
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Program Mix: Responding to the Needs of Participants 

Prime sponsors are continually broadening the scope of SPEDY and 
intensifying the services offered to youth. Prime sponsors are doing 
so primarily by developing diversity in their program components to 
create a mix of activities that meet specific needs of various segments 
of the youth population. 

In light of the fact that work experience activities, which largely 
characterized past SPEDY programs, were not necessarily addressing the 
most immediate needs or long-range employability for many youth, prime 
sponsors have reconsidered their program goals. Now, goals to maximize 
the productivity of youth, to enhance •diheir work performance, to develop 
strong work habits, and so forth are being realized through programs 
that incorporate training, remedial education, personal support services, 
and career exploration, as well as worksite activities. The inherent 
flexibility that program mix affords a prime sponsor helps it meet the 
different needs required by youth from rural and urban settings; those of 
different age groups and experiences; minorities and other significant 
segments within its own jurisdiction. 

The King-Snohomish Counties Consortium , in Seattle, Washington, 
follows a three-step process in developing a mixed program wherein 
activities implemented are carefully developed and based on a* local needs 
assessment. In 1978, this prime sponsor offered three types of activities 
(1) work experience - designed to develop entry-level skills and job habits, 
to increase self-confidence, and to provide wages; (2) training - designed 
to develop job habits and skills, to develop academic skills, and to develop 
life skills, that is, learning to balance a checkbook, locate housing, 
ate.; and (3) support services - to provide for emergency medical, financial, 
and counseling needs, and self-help skills, such as finding dental care. 

The Balance of State (BOS) Puerto Rico uses a project approach to serve 
mostly rural, out of school youth in the work experience programs. These 
youth are involved in community service and conservation projects. The prime 
sponsor for Dakota County, Minnesota , a small town - rural area, has enhanced 
work experiences by offering youth individualized, on-site counseling in 
both vocational and personal areas. In addition to a program of general work 
experience for youth without specific -long-term interests, the prime sponsor 
in Madison County, Indiana , provides work experience for youth with expressed 
interests. The Health Careers Work Experience component, for example, 
included substantial work experience in hospitals and weekly health careers 
seminars to further expose youth to the various aspects of health career 
employment. This prime sponsor also provided high school dropouts an 
eleven-week GED/Work Experience program. 

The City of Springfield, Missouri , offers further evidence of approaches 
used to address specific area needs. This prime sponsor provides five 
program components that are geared to certain ages and which, in part, 
serve as a built-in incremental program for youth. For example, new 14- and 
15-year-olds are entered in a career exploration program through a contract 
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with a local vocational school. In addition to exploring several chosen 
occupational areas, these youth attend group counseling every week. The 
following year, these youth can join, crew projects which are supervised 
by 18-21 year olds; 1978 projects included safety inspections of bicycles 
in the community and the care and feeding of animals at the zoo. Programs 
for older youth included a career exploration/work experience program 
serving high school dropouts, work experience for 16-18 year olds, and a 
skills training program for 18-21 year old high school graduates who did 
not plan to attend college. Careful assessment led to the selection of 
these youth for participation in the Title I summer vocational exploration 
program and their transfer to a full-year program in the fall. 

The components of the Alexandria^ Virginia , prime sponsor's program 
were designed in conjunction with the school system. The largest part of 
this program consisted of two components providing remedial education. 

The Motivational Skills Training component offered unmotivated youth small 
group settings with instructors and concentrated on "survival skills," 
such as buying and caring for a car, as well as counseling in English and 
math. The Basic Education component offered instruction in math and 
English and an opportunity for discussing job search methods. Youth in 
both of these nontraditional classroom programs spent one half of the day 
in class and the other half working at jobs where they helped others, such 
as in a YMCA program for young children. 

One final example of program mix not only highlights the reach of 
current SEEDY programs but also an important step in how to identify what 
area needs are there to serve. As the Harris County, Texas prime sponsor 
discovered, it is not always sufficient to contact heads of agencies when 
developing sites for a good program mix since they are often far removed 
from the operations. Rather, success in identifying worksites for special 
youth segments lies in contacting those people who are familiar with the 
actual needs that exist, such as assistant directors, or other mid-level 
personnel. This is the approach that led to their recent successful 
venture with the Burnet t-Bayland Home for Dependent and Neglected Children, 
in Houston. Eighty-five youth in this residential facility participated 
in a work experience program either at the Horae or in the community. 
Interested youth at the facility went through an application and interview 
process and for the most part were able to choose their work. Most of the 
work at the site was work that had been left undone because of personnel 
shortages; youth had one-to-one supervision with staff members. In the 
course of this three-month program, youth gained meaningful experience 
while improving their own environment. In addition to the tangible benefits 
gained, for example, in the new library which some youth contributed to, 
this work experience program also resulted in improved behaviors, better 
understanding between the Home's staff and residents, and increased self- 
confidence among the youth. This project is representative of the success 
in meeting the special needs of youth that can be achieved through program 
mix. 
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Monitoring: Is Everybody Doing Their Job? 


Monitoring is viewed as an overseeing function for program operations 
in progress. As such, its purposes are largely related to compliance and 
accountability leading to early detection of areas needing corrective action* 
Prime sponsors, however, are a' so being encouraged to use monitoring findings 
to identify why those problems exist and how they can be avoided* Monitoring > 
now, is being established as an integral part of overall program planning. 

Although prime sponsors may highlight different aspects of the monitoring 
process, its elements commonly include staff training or orientation, a 
combination of desk and site reviews, the use of various instruments and 
guidelines, written documentation, corrective action, and follow-up. Several 
prime sponsors particularly highlight the technical assistance potential of 
the monitoring process in addition to its use in compliance and performance 
review. In these cases, monitors assume a troubleshooting role and monitoring, 
becomes a preventive approach to achieving quality operations. 

Monitoring worksites and supervision seems to be an easier task for some 
prime sponsors than monitoring participant eligibility. Prime sponsors 
express difficulties, for example, in verifying eligibility data not only 
because incomplete forms require tracking information down individually, 
a huge task in a large area, but also because of sensitivity to the issue 
of privacy, a concern more strongly felt in smaller communities* 

The number of monitoring visits ranges among agencies from several visits 
per summer to weekly visits* Even with such variations, however, many primes 
have learned the value of completing a full complement of worksite visits 
within the first two weeks of their programs to catch problems early* 

A midwestern consortium also finds this procedure helps impress monitors 
with the importance of their jobs. 

Most prime sponsors agree on the need for the immediacy of corrective 
action in a program of short duration such as SPEDY and have developed 
schedules, systems and forms for information to flow according to their 
particular needs. The Central Iowa Regional Consortium , because it serves 
both a metropolitan and a rural population, in fact runs two different 

sections each staffed, monitored, and evaluated differently within 

its own administration. City and consortia agencies which cover large 
numbers or areas particularly need to structure effective feedback and 
communication systems. For this reason, the Central Texas Manpower Consortium 
requires daily reports from its monitors; monitors for the City of Boston 
prime sponsor are required to call the main office twice a day in addition 
to completing site visit reports; and In Los Angeles , individual monitors 1 
reports are compiled to form an overall weekly report which is then 
distributed to all monitoring staff* 

Prime sponsors have adopted different procedures that have refined their 
monitoring processes. Some prime sponsors, for instance, arrange their 
monitoring visits with worksite supervisors while others choose to arrive 
unannounced. One large midwestern prime sponsor purposely assigns a different 
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person to do a final site visit in order to achieve a more objective 
assessment- Balance of State (BOS) Missouri has found that monitoring 
is aided if worksite supervisors receive copies of the forms prior to 
the program visit- In Los Angeles , "student-prof essionals," some of 
whom are SPEDY-eligible and return year after year, participate in the 
monitoring and evaluation duties. 

While monitoring helps to identify problems requiring immediate 
attention, it can also be used to discover the causes of those problems. 
With ongoing refinements, monitoring should prove to have ever increasing 
value for strengthening both planning and operations. 


Measuring Goals and Evaluation: How Do 
You Know What You* re Doing Works? 

Learning what works and what doesn’t in SPEDY program activities is 
critical to ongoing improvements in summer programs- Evaluation must be 
understood as necessary for the ongoing problem-solving process that uses 
criticisms and identified problems to strengthen weak program areas* 

Seen from a larger perspective, evaluation is a cyclical process 
which includes various stages: information must be gathered; it must be 
weighed or measured; and it must be fitted back into the process in some 
fashion through some mechanism. Some prime sponsors have adopted formal 
evaluation* models which clarify these steps. The subcontractor for the 
City of Corpus Chris ti, Texas , uses a system that evaluates not only what 
is happening but also how it is happening. Directed specifically at the 
program's impact on the youth, this particular system helps to identify 
unused resources, assess the degree to which needs were served, etc., and 
together with monitoring data, helps to form some judgments as to success 
in meeting program goals. In this way, problem areas can be identified 
and used as the starting point for developing a new set of goals. Regardless 
of the system used, however, the evaluation is seen to be most useful if 
characterized by the following points: (1) evaluate only a few goals at a 
time; (2) collect only the information that is needed; and (3) translate 
findings into useable information. 

The evaluation process begins with a prime sponsor knowing what to look 
for and can reflect special emphasis on procedures, ability to serve special 
needs, impact on youth, and any number of other elements of a SPEDY program-’ 
Monitoring data is useful here for indicating the reasons for problems and 
successes* From this point, staff can decide what to highlight in their 
planning. A large Alabama prime sponsor , for example, assessed two years 
worth of data on its worksites, looking specifically at the quality of 
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supervision, participant/supervisor ratio, etc., in order to better plan for 
the future* The City of Davenport (Iowa) prime sponsor uses attitudes as a 
source of evaluative information on its rate of success. While there is 
some difficulty in measuring an intangible like attitude, this prise sponsor 
has found it to be evident in the outcome of various recreational activities 
it plans each year for staff, participants, and families and will continue 
to use it as a program barometer. 

Prime sponsors employ a variety of methods to collect, and use 
different sources from which to draw data. Many, for example, check written 
records; many also use a pre- and posttest method for eliciting perceptions 
of youth; others use surveys and questionnaires with youth, supervisors, 
and in some cases, parents. 

The sophistication of SPEDY evaluations vary from prime sponsor to 
prime sponsor. Depending on its size, ;for example, there may be a specific 
evaluations team or it may be delegated to agency staff as an additional 
duty. In general, prime sponsors seem to demonstrate adequate, though not 
terribly sophisticated evaluation methods, such as the use of control groups, 
to assess impacts of their programs. Most seem to feel that they do not 
have the resources necessary for either extensive or expensive evaluation. 

Measuring the evaluation data and feeding the data back into the planning 
cycle is the best means of improving programs from year to year. When 
information is compared, prime sponsors often discover valuable facts 
that can change their procedures or direct attention to addressing 
particular areas. When the City of Davenport (Iowa) prime sponsor, as 
one case in point, attempted to understand why youth were dropping out of 
its program, data showed that the group of dropouts paralleled those who 
had enrolled late and who therefore had a narrower selection of jobs from 
vhich to choose. Similar reconsideration of program operations was given 
by the rural Chemung County, New York prime sponsor after evaluations found 
that the youth who tended to stay in its program for five or six years also 
tended to be poor x^orkers. This fact led to careful examination of whether 
counselors were in fact meeting youths’ needs and to plan to improve the 
skills that were being offered in their summer program. In addition to the 
value in improving planning strategies, however, evaluation data can also 
he used to show the positive changes that occur as a result of summer 
programs. This was one of the primary uses intended for the evaluation 
procedures of the City of Duluth (Minnesota) prime sponsor which was looking 
for an objective way to corroborate SPEDY’ s value to the community. 

Another method that may become more common In time is the use of follow- 
up to youth after their summer experiences. Although it poses some 
logistical difficulties, follow-up studies do offer another avenue of 
confirming inherent strengths and weaknesses of programs. 

Questions did arise among prime sponsors regarding the difficulty in 
isolating specific impacts of SPEDY or CETA, in general, without some more 
sophisticated types of evaluation methods. Linked with this concern was 
some feeling that SPEDY evaluations should have more specific direction 
from the National Office in the way of national goals, or, as was also 
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suggested, by conducting nationally a long-range impact study on youth five 
to seven years after their SPEDY participation comparing them with youth 
who did not participate. 

Efforts underway, however, do demonstrate that evaluation is a 
critical component in operating SPEDY not only for purposes of accountability 
but also for improving services to youth in an ongoing way. In developing 
its methods, prime sponsors should find further support for both of these 
evaluation purposes in their efforts to integrate SPEDY into year-round 
planning. 


VEPS: An Exposure of Youth to the Private Sector 

The Vocational Exploration Program (VEP) is both a local prime sponsor 
option and a national program run by the National Alliance of Business and 
the Human Resources Development: Institute (NAB/HRDI) intended to enrich 
summer assignments of SPEDY youth. As part of ongoing knowledge development 
efforts, the VEP program approach has been adopted by prime sponsors to 
improve summer youth activities, namely, by offering enrichments such as 
counseling, training, and occupational information in conjunction with 
exposure to work in the private sector, heretofore largely uncharted 
territory for SPEDY. 

At present, VEP is serving a small proportion of SPEDY enrollees, 

A major part of the reason for its limited use has been attributed to the 
difficulties of breaking into the private sector or, in some cases, the 
problem of limited availability of private industry. These constraints, 
however have been surmounted by some prime sponsors after initial major 
investments in time and coordination efforts. A case in point is the prime 
sponsor for the City of St. Louis which looked to VEP as a means of improving 
the quality of the summer experience but faced a lack of private employers 
due to industries 1 migration to nearby counties. Since contracting with 
NAB/HRDI, however, this prime sponsor may develop relationships with many 
businesses outside the city that will provide the private sector 
opportunities they desire. 

VEP programs generally fall into three categories depending upon 
a stronger emphasis on classroom instruction, worksite placement, or 
a program of initial orientation followed by worksite activities. VEPs, 
by and large, employ field trips, hands-on experience, instruction, and 
job skills development as learning methods. 

Since the primary objective of the program is to provide youth 
with Initial exposure to real worlds of work and to assist their 
transition from school to work, VEPs are often designed to closely 
duplicate the job setting. A VEP program in Lehigh Valley, Pennsylvania , 
for example, fosters this idea by having youth sign contracts which 
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outline the expectations held for them as well as for the program itself. 

Youth in this area also attend local union meetings* Other ways VEP 
programs attempt to simulate on-the-job experience include rigidly 
structuring youth’s time and activities, and developing behavior codes 
which are strictly applied. 

Prime sponsors are contributing to the development of the VEP 
concept by capitalizing on the different approaches available in 
program design. A program developed in Lansing, Michigan , HRDI/AFL/CIO, 
schedules various VEP components into each day of the eight week session. 

With few exceptions, youth receive classroom instruction and lab time, 
listen to a speaker, and visit a local employer every day. ‘ Classroom 
instructors are skilled journeymen; speakers have included an aide to 
the Governor on Women’s Rights, a County Court judge, the Personnel 
Director of a mail order shipping company, and even a well-known 
basketball player who explained why he was finishing college before he 
joined the professional ranks. 

VEP has made it possible for youth in western Pennsylvania through 
Urban Youth Action, Inc., Pittsburgh , to observe employees in the TSPS, 
Directory Assistance, and Personnel Offices of the telephone company. 

These observations then made it possible for youth to discuss the positions 
with the employees more specifically. Some youth in Atlanta , Georgia were 
exposed to aspects of the aviation field, such as navigation, meteorology, 
and aerodynamics through their VEP program. VEP youth in the Louisville , 
Kentucky , area have been exposed to seven major building trades. 

VEP is targeting to significant segments as well as placing emphasis 
on non-traditional, non-stereo typed career choices. A VEP was primarily 
designed for mentally handicapped youth in Carbon County, Pennsylvania , 
which because of its location in a resort area, was designed as a labor- 
intensive experience. These youth spent the first two weeks touring local 
establishments and proceeded then to area vocational-technical schools 
where, in addition to job skills, the enrollees were provided with extensive- 
counseling. 

Although VEP is not designed to guarantee jobs, it does offer youth a . 
better understanding of where jobs are, how much they pay, the type of training 
required, entry level requirements, and career mobility, all of which are 
important both in finding and holding a job. Often, a VEP employer can 
provide a youth with a letter of recommendation which not onl3 r reinforces 
a positive experience but can be extremely useful for subsequent 
employment. Employers help to accomplish VEP’s exploratory aims by 
using techniques with youth such as job shadowing and job rotation. 

Since youth are placed at worksites to glean insights into various areas 
of work and the types of positions that are available, and not to be 
trained, careful monitoring must be done to assure that youth are in no 
way jeopardizing regular employees 1 jobs. 
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Questions remain to be answered, such as the feasibility of VEP 
in all areas and its short duration. Also, many prime sponsors would like 
to see changes that would allow VEP to target younger youth, youth who are 
not economically disadvantaged, and to expand into a year-round program. 
For this reason, many prime sponsors will be interested in the outcomes 
of a national evaluation on the design and operation of selected VEP 
programs . 

The experiences of prime sponsors which have incorporated the VEP 
component into SPEDY highlight the critical importance of enlisting 
local support from unions and area business, and of establishing 
communication and trust with the private sector in the initial stages. 
Assured of the intent of VEP, private employers and unions can help close 
the gap in youth experiences that VEP is designed to address. 


Making Bigger Better: SPEDY in the Big City 

The problems confronted In planning and operating a SPEDY program 
in any locale are magnified in the country’s large urban centers. 
Transportation, income verification, and the complexities of administering 
a quality program for large numbers of participants are major concerns 
in our big city programs. 

To gain a better sense of just what this means, it is instructive 
to consider the demand of completing certain standard procedures in big 
cities such as individually verifying eligibility for 120,000 applications, 
as was necessary this year in New York City; or to consider the demands 
that late allocations placed not only on administrators, but on youth 
and supervisors as well when they suddenly had to accommodate new enrollees 
halfway through the program. On the other hand, it is also educative to 
note that, when Mew York City received its last allocation, 700 additional 
crew chiefs and 8000 youth were on the job within three days. 

By their very nature, big city SPEDY problems arise from the sheer 
volume of youth to be served. For programs serving 50,000 or 70,000 
youth, it often seems there is barely enough time to register youth let 
alone develop employment strategies for each. However, prime sponsors 
have improved youth services by incorporating many types of work and 
training experiences into SPEDY. Orienting supervisors is another 
demanding responsibility but this, too, can be assisted by providing 
intensive training sessions and handbooks for supervisors as is done 
in Chicago , Illinois . 
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Generally, the size of these programs increases the difficulties 
in imposing quality controls on program activities. By starting early to 
review past program operators, as is done in Los Angeles, California or 
cross-checking prime sponsors with other agencies, as was done this year 
in New York , however, administrators are taking steps which should assure 
more intensive evaluation and qualitative improvement. 

Problems exist for these programs because of the complexities 
involved in efficient planning. In Atlanta, Georgia , for example, planning 
must take into account the time involved for the necessary reviews and 
decisions to make their way through the city bureaucracy. But these city 
administrations have also simplified practices to alleviate some of the 
problems that beset them. For example.* Chicago has decentralized 
procedures from recruitment to worksite development using seven program 
agents; Los Angeles sets up nine operational field offices for SPEDY 
throughout the city during the summer. Where cashing paychecks once 
posed a significant 'problem for SPEDY enrollees in Chicago , they now can 
do so more conveniently as the result of the administration's negotiations 
with a food store chain. A similar system has been set up with several 
banks in Los Angeles . In Dallas and Chicago , fiscal monitoring has been 
greatly eased since weekly reports on funding levels have been instituted. 

Although big city SPEDY programs have many similarities, their 
approaches and even their aims are surprisingly different. Atlanta , for 
example, chooses to involve more youth in SPEDY by reducing the hours 
of work per enrollee, while Dallas chooses to provide fulltime work to 
fewer youth. The Chicago SPEDY program is intended to impact the 
attitudes and skills of its youth, while in Los Angeles , the emphasis is 
on youth receiving a wide variety of experiences. In each case, however, 
the chosen approach is expected to increase the employability of the 
city's youth. 

The way several of the administrations treated late funding also 
points up differences in their approaches. While New York chose to use 
these funds to serve more youth, Los Angeles chose not to create all the 
slots this money allowed believing it would dilute the experience of those 
already enrolled. In Atlanta , these funds were used to extend the original 
eight-week program to ten weeks. 

The New York administration felt that past problems warranted a 
major rethinking for 1978 SPEDY to avert repeating abuses. Opening up the 
selection process, for example, attracted many new project sponsors into 
SPEDY. While seen as a big step toward increasing the quality of worksites, 
an immediate price was paid in terms of the inexperience of the new project 
sponsors. The change to a lottery system for selecting SPEDY participants 
this year also necessitated a significant trade off with similar immediate 
drawbacks. In both cases, however, the gains were felt to outweigh the 
losses. 
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To deal with their unique problems, big city SPEDY programs are 
continuing to develop plans that will extend the impact of their programs 
even further. Atlanta will use only one recruitment and referral agency 
next year and plans to coordinate viith the city’s larger youth effort 
known as SUPERSUMMER; New York hopes to serve more dropouts. Los Angeles 
is planning for the future, too. Having identified some areas of concern, 
a four-year study is planned to identify better approaches to staff 
hiring and training, worksite selection, and income verification. 

Los Angeles already has plans to use older youth throughout the year 
to make personal contact with private employers who could be sources 
of additional jobsites for youth including SPEDY youth. 

To realize how important successes in such areas as early planning, 
eligibility verification, and the selection of competent staff are to 
prime sponsors of any size, it is easy to understand their heightened 
importance in these largest programs. Considering the successful steps 
taken so far, and the long range plans that are anticipated, it is likely 
that bigger SPEDY can indeed get better. 


Work Activities: What’s New? 


In an attempt to develop a long lasting, meaningful SPEDY work 
experience, prime sponsors are developing some new and creative job 
alternatives for youth. In the past, janitorial and clerical positions 
ave offered the most accessible placements for large numbers of youth 
Now, however, these types of positions are giving way to work projects* 
in the fine arts and in agencies which serve local communities, such as 
omes for the aged, day care centers, and parks and recreation departments, 
and m new and different positions at the more traditional job sites. 

Prime sponsors are also making inroads into the private sector in search 
of work activities to balance the large numbers of slots in the public 
sector which have been more readily available. 


The following program descriptions provide a sampling of the 
successful work alternatives that have been developed for youth across 
the country. Those listed are representative of the efforts of prime 
sponsors to improve the quality of 1978 SPEDY worksites and, in turn 
enhance the meaningfulness of work experiences afforded to youth: 

l°3 h ^™° 3r£ Pr0 ^ run by the Balance of State South Dakota 
worked in diverse private sector jobs including" service 
offices, and on construction sites this summer. 

• Youth in both Arapahoe Coun ty, Colorado , and Clark Countv. 
Washington , were involved in weatherization and making minor 

ColorlL^^ 68 ° f Seni ° r 5 itizens in their communities. The 
Colorado youth were prepared in ways to help them relate to the 
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cjiucixj- da weu at. co ceax with problems they might encounter, 
such as first aid. 

• The Penobscot County (Maine) Consortium prime sponsor v helped 
develop useful work experiences for youth placed at local 
schools. Youth, for example, repaired torn books, made shelves 
and storage spaces for classrooms, and helped teachers put 
together curriculum materials. 

e Youth in H ennepin County, Minnesota , including some who were 
mentally handicapped, constructed a 1300-foot "floating bridge” 
in a marsh area of a nature center. This "engineering marvel" 
served a nature trail which participants also developed. 

e 25 Boston area (Eastern Middlesex Consortium ) youth were screened 
for their acting talent and participated in a drama workshop 
held at a local high school. In the course of the summer, they 
were involved in preparations for a major musical production, 
learning and using drama-related skills in areas such as set 
design. 

o In several areas, SPEDY youth are working in youth-tutoring-youth 
projects. These youth work with teachers in helping others, usually 
young children, improve their reading, writing, and math skills. 

In some cases, as a result, tutors benefited in strengthening their 
own abilities in these areas. 

• Many prime sponsors are offering the 19-21 year old youth increased 
responsibility and supervisory skills by placing them in charge 

of younger SPEDY enrollees at worksites. 


Training Activities: Creating Hew Opportunities 

SPEDY regulations now permit a wide range of summer program activities 
and training in which prime sponsors are broadening the scope of services 
to youth. Their approaches to training are being encouraged for several 
reasons but, in general, these are viewed as an avenue for increasing the 
value of summer experiences for youth. When summer activities aim 
primarily to "put money in kid's pockets" through short-term work experience, 
youth receive a rather shallow introduction to the world of work. Training 
activities on the other hand, help to convert youth's nascent abilities 
and interests to career considerations. The focus that the summer training 
experience provides is often the first opportunity a youth has to consider 
some future direction. 
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As a first step in providing this direction to youths, many prime 
sponsors assess the youth's skills, aptitudes, and interests. A number of 
different approaches are used. The prime sponsor in Tacoma, Washington 
begins assessment, for example, with an instrument that shows a youth's 
interest in career exploration, generally; interestingly, the survey used 
for this evaluation was developed by past SPEDY participants. The Clark 
County, Washington program administers several tests that measure aptitudes 
and interests against norms for various occupational clusters. With this 
information, counselors and students devise subsequent activities for 
further career exploration. 

Many prime sponsors try to expose youth to a variety of occupations 
through their training programs. Bergen County, New Jersey , is one of 
many areas where youth are exposed to 'a series of occupations using 
the Singer Career Lab equipment. This commercial device introduces 
youth to the basic skills of one occupation at a time, provides information 
on employment possibilities, and then engages them in a job related task. 
The Weber-Morgan Manpower Consortium , in Utah, also provides a program 
where youth can sample a variety of occupations through in-class 
exploration, including welding, drafting, and meatcutting; if they prefer, 
youth can choose to stay in the same area for the whole summer. The 
success of such programs as these appears to lie in the "hands-on" 
experiences they offer youth. 

Although training activities can be beneficial at any age, many 
prime sponsors have targeted the 14-15 year old segments for their 
programs to training. The remedial education program set up by the 
Jackson (Mississippi) Consortium , served 14-15 year old offenders, while 
in New Orleans, Louisiana , a classroom training program was specially 
developed to serve 14-15 year old handicapped youth and dropouts. The 
"Self Concept Program" developed by the Ft. Wayne (Indiana) Manpower 
Consortium , provided separate skills programs for its 14- and 15 year 
old youth groups. In both cases, however, the curriculum was designed 
specifically for youth to successfully accomplish some tasks, thereby 
boosting self-concept. 

Training activities can be oriented to academic skills, career 
exploration, occupational skills, and cultural enrichment and can occur 
in a variety of settings, but in all cases they foster discovery and new 
learning. One of the most valuable aspects of training activities, as 
identified by prime sponsors is the fact that they allow youth to set 
goals for themselves that can reasonably be met, which results in success 
and a sense of personal accomplishment. 

The following samples of programs developed by prime sponsors 
highlight the range of training activities available to SPEDY youth: 

© Youth in Elmira, New York, (Chemung County) undertook the design 
of an historical walking/biking tour through their city. The 
youth planned the idea with their mayor, conducted the necessary 
research, miniaturized and drew the pictures, and wrote the text 
for the brochure; they also tested the proposed routes. 
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Project Cooperation, a program offered by the Weber— Morgan 
Manpower Consortium (Utah) , has youth engaged in actual”trades 
on-site. In addition to the experience of contributing to a 
real project, for example, a house under construction, youth's 
skills are assessed by skilled tradesmen. 

0 Youth in the Dutchess County, New York area increase their skills 
level throughout the summer at ongoing workshops each of which 
teaches a new skill that can immediately be applied on— the— job. 

• In Somerset County, Pennsylvania , the "CETA Players" wrote and 
produced several theatre presentations which were performed at 
parks, camp programs, and day care centers. 

o The Media Action Project involved urban youth in the Cambridge , 
Massachusetts, area with direct experience in filmmaking, editing, 
directing, and audiovisual equipment. 

» Some high school graduates served by the City of Omaha, Nebraska 
prime sponsor were able to earn up to ten academic credits in a 
career exploration program at the University of Nebraska-Ooaha 
by taking freshman courses in English, Social Science, and 
Vocational Exploration. 


Youth Concerns 


Members of the National Youth Participant Observer Committee (NYPOC) 
attended each of the four SPEDY conferences and had an opportunity to express 
their views of the program. NYPOC is a pilot project funded by the Office of 
Youth Programs through the National Urban League. . The Committee has 16 youth 
members from across the country, about half of whom are CETA participants. 

NYPOC members meet on a regular basis to discuss topics that are of . 
interest to the youth community and make recommendations to the Office of 
Youth Programs for consideration in policy-making. Recently, for example, 
the committee voted to conduct local town meetings in order for more youth to 
get together to, discuss the performance of youth programs and other 
employment and training issues of concern to youth. 

Members of the Committee, some of whom are past-SPEDY participants, 
provided some personal observations about the opportunities for youth 
generally and on SPEDY in particular. These perspectives are highlighted 
below. 

On Youths 


• Youth who work hard, stay in school, and get their diplomas 
deserve the first option on jobs; high school dropouts 
should be dealt with after these youth. 
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o Instances of youth who may abuse the program should not 

overshadow the fact that many more do truly benefit from it. 

* Past program participants are invaluable as decision, makers on 
Youth Councils. More youth should be council members and 
their role should be more than an advisory one. 

f Orientations are absolutely essential for Youth Council 

members. If they are to contribute to council decisionmaking, 
they must be knowledgeable of program components. 

e Youth must learn to believe in themselves and cultivate the 

right attitudes toward work. For this reason, work habits should be 
particularly stressed in youth programs. 

0 Adults who administer SPEDY need to have a genuine desire to 
serve dropouts and offenders. 

© Some youth feel that the label n economic ally disadvantaged 9 * 11 is 
derogatory as a part of the S$EDY program title and feel the 
title should be changed. 

© More permanent fulltime jobs should be available to youth 
upon graduation. 

On SPEDY : 

e SPEDY is limited by inadequate counseling. 

© There are usually too many enrollees for the number of 
supervisors to manage. 

© Orientation sessions should specifically address only the work 
that a youth will be involved in. 

0 There should be more follow-up after program orientation. 

o A percentage of SPEDY jobs should be available to youth who 
need assistance but are above the economic -drit^ion. 

e A SPEDY program can be meaningful only if it fosters good 
work habits. 

o More college youth should be served in SPEDY evert though it 
may mean paying higher wages. 

9 Special projects that serve significant segments, such as the 
mentally retarded who are also economically disadvantaged, 
are very important and should be encouraged. 

9 Older SPEDY enrollees derive more satisfaction when they set 

up their own interviews and find their own jobs with the 
assistance of program staff. Competition for jobs is a more 

realistic approach to developing job— seeking skills. 
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IV. SOME UNRESOLVED ISSUES' 

Amid the discussions planned for conference participants to focus on 
particular aspects of the SPEDY program* in which ideas and solutions to 
specific problems were exchanged* certain issues arose that remained 
unresolved. These issues were notable, in part* because of their persistent 
as well as their pervasive nature; while some signified essential differences 
of opinion among prime sponsors* others were distinguished by their semblance 
to a majority opinion. In all cases, however, these issues posed questions 
that went unanswered for the present. 

The minimum wage was one of those issues that represented disagreement 
among prime sponsors. Countering those who favor the fact that youth in 
SPEDY receive the minimum wage, and who feel they deserve it, were those who 
suggested that problems arise when these youthful employees draw equal pay 
with regular employees or even members of their ora families. A similar 
question of the equitableness of the minimum wage was raised about SPEDY 
enrollees who earn more than peers who find their ora unsubsidized summer 
work but at a lower scale of pay. 

Another concern expressed over the minimum wage was whether paying the 
minimum wage in SPEDY was providing youth with realistic expectations when 
the fact remains that their later, unsubsidized jobs might not. These 
discussions led to further consideration of a youth minimum wage. Some 
prime sponsors are also concerned over the disparity in wages allowed to youth 
whose families receive welfare payments and those whose families do not. 

There was some feeling that lesser earnings for equal work was neither fair 
to the former segment of youth, nor conducive to good worksite morale. 

Serving the "most needy" youth also raised differences of opinion. Along 
with discussing the pros and cons of the most prevalent methods for selecting 
the youth most-in-need of SPEDY slots, participants questioned the desirability 
of SPEDY* s limited income criteria and its tendency to be perceived as a 
program for "poor, urban kids." Some would prefer a more balanced mix of 
economic status among SPEDY enrollees; others would like a little more leeway 
to enroll needy youth who are marginally ineligible based on the family’s 
income. These expressions for more latitute in selecting participants, 
however, were balanced by the understanding that SPEDY is doing what it can 
to address the universe of need with finite resources. 

Improving working relationships between prime sponsors and community 
agencies, particularly with regard to the strength of linkages developed 
with LEAs, was another familiar theme. While collaboration is a difficult 
process for many,' some strong feelings were expressed that CETA money should 
not be "poured into the schools'* to "make up for the failures of the 
educational system." It seems evident that until such feelings and their 
counterparts are resolved, the benefits of linkages in terms of personnel 
and other resources, will never truly be realized. 
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Many prime sponsors continue to look for help from those at the national 
levels to assist their planning and program implementation efforts by 
establishing universal criteria, guidelines, and approaches across youth programs. 
One planning title, for example, would be welcomed by some. Prime sponsors 
also hope to see more timely distribution of new regulations and instructions from 
the National Office. Also, primes who are experiencing difficulties with 
Child Labor Laws, termed n archaic M by some, fdnd they significantly restrict the 
diversity, quality, and even possibilities for some SPEDY youth. 

A final issue that was raised consistently was the fact of the low 
level of youth participation in SPEDY’ s planning, evaluation, and decisionmaking 
processes. Although some prime sponsors were able to share their successes 
in this area and isolate techniques for improving youth participation, deep 
concern remains over the inability to identify a dependable strategy for 
involving youth in substantial ways. 

Many of the issues that remained unresolved were not new. These 
workshops did, however, provide a forum to air concerns and make some 
recommendations. It is certain that some of these concerns will be addressed 
in forthcoming efforts at local, Regional, and National levels. 
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OVERVIEW 


The Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act 
created two new youth programs operated by prime 
sponsors in addition to the Summer Youth Employment 
Program and youth efforts under Title II (which account 
for half of Title II participants) . Thfese new 
categorical programs — Youth Community ! Conservation 
and Improvement Projects and Youth Employment and 
Training Programs — were needed to increase the level 
of services for youth which had declined under Title II 
from 62 percent in fiscal 1975 to 52 percent in fiscal 
19 77, to test alternate approaches (tangible work- 
oriented projects in the case of YCCIP vs service 
enriched and school-oriented work-experience under 
YETP) , and to promote linkages with schools and 
community based organizations as well as other 
institutional changes. 

It was recognized from the outset that these new 
categorical programs, with their differing age and 
eligibility requirements, delivery approaches, service 
mixes, and reporting requirements, would complicate 
local planning and delivery. The new programs were 
intended as temporary measures to promote change and 
to provide a basis for the subsequent development of a 
comprehensive and coordinated youth policy. 

YEDPA was initially authorized for one year only. In 
the reauthorization of CETA in 197 8, the new programs 
were extended for two more years, but with the clear 
intent that they would ultimately be consolidated. The 
administrative provisions of CETA under Title I, 

Section 127(c), require the Secretary of Labor to 
report to the Congress, no later than March 1, 19 80, 
proposals for integration and consolidation of the 
programs established by Part A of Title IV (Youth 
Employment and Demonstration Programs) and Title VII 
(Private Sector Opportunities for the Economically 
Disadvantaged) with the program established by Title II 
(Part B - Sect-on 214 - Services for Youth) . Section 
214 (b) of Title II states that the Secretary of Labor 
shall insure that each prime sponsor's plan for serving 
eligible youth includes provisions for coordinating 
activities with activities under Part A of Title IV. 

In addition, the statement of purpose for Title IV 
of the Fiscal Year 1979 Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) legislation (sec. 401) authorizes 
"a broad range of coordinated employment and training 
programs for eligible youth in order to provide 
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effectively for comprehensive employment and training 
services to improve their future employability and to 
explore and experiment with alternative methods for 
accomplishing such purposes." To fulfill this mandate 
for integration and consolidation, the iOffice of Youth 
Programs through its Office of Community Youth 
Employment Programs is mounting a consolidated Youth 
Employment Program demonstration in 10 jprime sponsor 
areas. Each prime sponsor will be provided a single 
youth grant which includes the funds otherwise available, 
under SYEP, YETP and YCCIP, and this will be coordinated 
in planning and delivery with Title IT youth expenditures 
which will be maintained. 


Consolidation is more than a paper exercise. It is 
possible to combine the youth programs with a stroke 
of the legislative pen. However, there are certain 
issues which must be considered in the process: 

First, the new youth programs differ in some regards 
from Title II youth activities. Eligibility standards, 
allocation formulae, administrative provisions and the 
like were derived for specific purposes. It must be 
decided which of the previsions will be generalized 
to all youth programs and which will be scrapped. 

One aim of the demonstration is to try to determine 
what the details of a consolidated youth program should 
be. 


Second, consolidation permits flexibility in planning. 
It was the experience of the Comprehensive Manpower 
Program demonstration in the early 1970's (‘the pre- 
cursor to CETA) that local decisionmakers frequently 
continued business as usual. The aim of this demon- 
stration is to develop and implement a planning frame- 
work which will fully utilize the flexibility, for 
instance, in deciding on the mix of summer, year- 
round and school-year programs, in determining the 
appropriate types of services for different age 
groups and significant segments and in allocating 
funds between in-school and out-of-school youth. 

Third, the ultimate aim is to provide a service 
delivery system which has an individualized focus 
providing a continuum of services to youth as needed 
rather than on categorical exigencies. The system 
must be based on multi-year employability develop- 
ment plans, with coordinated services arranged to 
meet these plans. 
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Fourth, there is now no system for tracking youth 
over time through local employment and training pro- 
grams, much less for planning and implementing a 
multi-year continuum of services. For instance, 
there is an unknown level of concurrent enrollments 
in SYEP and Title II, as well as a crazy-quilt pattern 
of interprogram transfers. Intake and! termination 
records are kept for each program; cos|t records, 
participant characteristcs and outcomes are reported 

separately. It is necessary to consolidate the man- 
agement information systems in order to provide a 
foundation for individualized service delivery and 
a consolidated grant. This should reduce paper-work 
at the local level. Federal reporting will not be 
increased but will rather be reduced because of the 
consolidation of categorical, programs . 

Fifth, new performance measures need to be developed. 
One reason youth have received a declining share of 
services under CETA Title II is that unsubsidized 
placement is the major standard of performance and 
it is frequently unrealistic for young people most 
in need. Termination status is recorded arbitrarily 
when programs such as SYEP end even though most all 
participants return to school and many continue in 
employment and training programs. The demonstration 
will provide an opportunity to rethink performance 
measures for youth programs and to develop new 
approaches . 

This initial concept paper for the Consolidated Youth 
Employment Program provides the framework for achieving 
these goals. There will be a continuing process of 
development and change with full participation of the 
prime sponsors, public interest groups, Federal staff, 
as well as interested Congressional representatives. 

The aim is to achieve much more than a superficial 
consolidation; it is to achieve the full potential 
for serving youth that the greater flexibility allows. 


ROBERT TAGGART 

Administrator 

Office of Youth Programs 
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Consolidated Youth Employment Program (CYEP) 


The Demonstration Project 
A. Statement of Purpose 

The purpose of the demonstration is to test 
nationwide the efficacy of merging the 
principal features of YETP, YCCIP, SYEP and 
Title II youth activities into one year-round 
comprehensive planning and delivery system, 
leading toward eventual consolidation 
of all youth programs. By addressing both 
administrative functions and program activi- 
ties, the demonstration will address the 
employment problems of low- income youth, ages 
14 through 21, on an individualized, multi- 
year continuum that will provide a progression 
of services and training to improve their 
employment potential.. This approach will 
make it possible to consider each youth's 
interests, skills and aptitudes and to 
structure activities over a period of time 
according to age, educational status, degree 
of compentency and special problems. 


B. Overview 


The demonstration will seek to provoke changes 
in the way we serve youth in fogr areas: 

(1) Planning - The current CETA system is 
geared to adults; i.e., the training 
or retraining necessary to place un- 
employed persons in specific jobs. It 
does not address the longer term needs 
of youth,, particularly disadvantaged 
youth, who require economic, social, 
and educational assistance and guidance 
in how to get and hold a job. Present 
youth programs with their varying 
restrictions on age, income, length of 
enrollment and available services can- 
not provide the multiyear approach 
needed to develop this employment 
potential. By removing these restric- 
tions, and planning, on an individualized 
basis, the services and activities 
appropriate to each youth's development, 
the demonstration will seek to more nearly 
accomplish the objectives of diminishing 
the structural unemployment problems 
experienced by disadvantaged youth. 



(2) Service Delivery - Through a decategorized 
approach, prime sponsors will have the 
flexibility to assess each participant’s 
capabilities, and needs, and establish objec- 
tives and service mix of whatever combination 

of education, training' and sunoortive service is 
necessary over a period of months or 
years to enable the participant to fulfill 
his or her goals. For youth at the 
beginning of junior high or high school, 
this may mean identifying possible oc- 
cupational choices and redirecting their 
education to subjects tailored to these 
choices; for youth nearing graduation 
or who have abandoned school, post- secondary 
skill training or remedial education may 
be necessary. By a wide use of com- 
munity resources, prime sponsors can 
provide a full range of services, which 
participants progressively complete 
until career aspirations are realized. 



(3) MIS - The present management information 
system (MIS) is not compatible with collecting 
management data to enable program operators to 
assess the progress or ability of youth to achieve 
permanent employability. Rather, the current 
system operates as a series of multiple systems 
tracking each participant within separate and 
distinct programs and separate funding sources. 

A youth participating in Title II activities is 
tracted in Title II and appears as a "positive 
termination" if transferred to Title IV, YETP. 

If transferred again to Title IV YCCIP, the indivi- 
dual is reported in YETP , again as a "positive 
termination. " No measure of services or dollars 
expended while within each program is available 
on the individual, and only an outcome of "positive 
termination" is recorded. The system can not 
determine whether the individual completed a 
training course under Title II and is now being 
transferred to a YETP activity or part of an 
individualined employment plan leading to employ- 
ment. To overcome this difficult, a consolidated 
performance tracking system will be developed 
to provide information in the form of a indi- 
vidualized record on each participant to show the 
status and services received by each youth, as 



well as the expenditures and the outcomes of 
these dollars and services through each report 
period. At the program level, a consolidated 
tracking system using the current data gathering 
process but with defined program status, service 
and activities, and outcome measures will be 
implemented. The consolidated MIS will track 
individualized youth progress and provide infor- 
mation to judge whether the service and activity 
mix reflects proper direction toward the planned 
outcomes. The MIS designed will provide for 
each participant a total, consolidated record of 
each step (status and services received) achieved 
in the employability development plan towards the 
participant goal (outcome) . 

As the MIS moves from separate tracking systems 
for each program (Title II, Title IV, YETP, etc.), 
to a consolidated' system, prime sponsors will 
realize a reduction of paper to be process since 
one consolidated participant record will be 
maintained assessing individual performance 


within the EDP. 



(4) Performance Assessment 

As new systems are designed, the performance criteria of the 
prime sponsor and youth participants will change. The 
results expected in performance assessment will be primarily 
what happens to the individual. The Employability development 
plans will be the key instrument in determining the degree to 
which each participant completes the steps necessary in 
fulfilling his or her employability development. Outcomes 
will be assessed using end of year data, as opposed to 
quarterly data. 

A "positive" termination such as a job, return to school, or 
entry into the armed forces cannot adequately define the 
learning process envisioned in the demonstration. However, 
the learning process must be viewed as a progression through 
a series of planned steps (status) within the Employment 
Development Plan (EDP) . 

An additional thrust in using comprehensive performance 
assessment will be the use of a consolidated management 
information system which provides for each participant an 
individualized assessment against his/her Employability 
Development Plan. 



One prime sponsor from each Region has been 
selected to participate. Selections were 
based on recommendations submitted by each 
Regional Office. Those eligible for nomina- 
tion have had some previous experience in 
integrating and operating year-round program^ 
and possess the administrative capability 
to coordinate functions efficiently. 
Eliminated from consideration were prime 
sponsors participating in the Youth Incentive 
Entitlement Pilot Projects, which would 
complicate the design of this demonstration. 
Also, because of the dif f iculities of imple- 
mentation and the need to develop new 
procedures during the course of the 




demonstration, the largest prime sponsors 
were avoided. The demonstration is not a test 
of how integration can be universally achieved, 
but rather an effort to develop methods of 
integration , to learn what can be accomplished, 
where this can be achieved, and to generate 
model programs. 

The final selections provide a cross-section 
of governmental entities, including three 
consortia, 1 balance of State, four counties 
and two cities (some consortia and counties 
also have small cities within their borders). 


The prime sponsors chosen are; 


Region 

1 


Selected Prime Sponsors 

Penobscot County, ME 
Consortium 


2 

3 


4 

5 

6 


Morris County, NJ 

Peninsula Office of 
Manpower Programs 
Consortium, VA 

Escambia County, FL 

Rock Island, IL (county) 

Central Texas Manpower 
Consortium, TX 



Selected Prime Sponsors 

Springfield, MO 

South Dakqta Statewide, 
SD 

Torrance, CA 
Yakima County, WA 


The total funds available to each prime sponsor 
for the CYEP will equal the sum of its allocations 

available under the Youth Employment and Train- 
ing Program (YETP ) , the Youth Community Con- 
servation and Improvement Projects (YCCIP) 
and the Summer Youth Employment Program (SYEP). 
Although the demonstration will coordinate 
Title II youth activities with those under 
Title IV and will include Title II youth 
participants, no transfer of Title II 
resources from allocations made available to 
prime sponsors under that Title is to occur. 

The Title II youth share will be held constant 
so that service levels for youth can be 
calculated, based on Title II allocations. 

Each prime sponsor will receive an additional 
amount equal to 10 percent of its YETP 


Region 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Funding 


allocation or ?50,000, whichever is greater, 
to cover extra planning expenses. Other 
additional administrative and assessment 
costs which emerge in the development of the 
program design may be covered by Office of 
Youth Programs discretionary resources. 

The fiscal 1979 funding levels for YETP and 
YCCIP , as well as the estimated funding for 
SYEP and for youth under Title II (youth 
participant shares multiplied by Title II 
funding levels) are presented in the attached 
table . 

Timetables and Duration 

Although initial funding will be 1 year only, 
this will be a 2-year demonstration. Service levels 
to youth will be maintained in FY'81 using resources 
from FY’80 discretionary dollars. This will enable 

prime sponsor to plan using a multi-year approach. 

Attach is a tentative timetable outlining the 
steps during the planning phase prior to the 
beginning of operations on October 1, 1979. 



TIMETABLE 


January 24 

January 25 
February 5-9 

February 26-28* 
March 7* 

March 12* 

March 15 
April 16 

May 11 
May 18 

May 25 - June 22 
June 27-28 

July 9 


Briefing session for representatives 
of seven public interest groups 
including the U,S. Conference of 
Mayors, and the National Association 
of Counties 

Announcement of prime sponsor 
selectees 

First meeting of national/regional 
prime sponsor work group to refine 
guidelines, draft annual plans, 
develop planning and reporting 
instructions 

(Possible second meeting of work 
group) 

Review of work products by staff from 
all 10 prime sponsors and regional 
youth coordinators 

Training of prime sponsors staff 
on final guidelines 

Planning grants issued 

Meeting with prime sponsor key 
coordinators to review progress 

Draft plans due in National Office 

Meeting with prime sponsor coordina- 
tors to review draft plans 

Reworking of plans for A-95 clearance 

Final review of plans jointly by 
prime sponsors and National Office 
staff 

Submission of plans to Regional 
Office; A-95 clearance 


* 


These dates may be moved up and the second -meeting of 
the work group eliminated if suitable work products 
can be developed in the first session. 
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August 15 

September 1 
October 1 


Preimplementation meeting with 
prime sponsor staff to review 
clearance comments 

- Actual plans submitted to Regional 
Offices 

- Operations begin 



F. Program Consultation and Coordination 


The development of the program guidelines and requirements 
has included significant input from a variety of interest 
groups from the employment and training community interested 
in the problems of youth unemployment. Meetings were held in 
November and December with the youth coordinators of the ETA 
regional offices to obtain their inputs for program design. 
Earlier, the Assistant Secretary and the administrators of 
the youth office, in speaking to prime sponsors, described 
the preliminary concepts of the CYEP demonstration and advised 
sponsors of the CYEP plan* As the ideas of the CYEP hegan 
to focus, representatives of several public interest groups 
were requested to attend a meeting on January 24 , in which 
the basic program guidelines were described and discussed; as 
well as the implementation schedule. These representatives 
will be convened regularly to continually maintain close 
■ liaison with the representatives of the CETA community and 
the national office as the CYEP is implemented. 

To insure the best balance on the final design of the CYEP, 
a national office work group composed of 2 prime sponsor 
representatives, 3 regional office representatives, and a 
minimum of 2 national office youth specialists has been 
formed to provide the nucleus for developing the final 
CYEP guidelines and CYEP plan requirements. Further, in 


preparing the CYEP plan, monthly meetings will be held 

with all CYEP prime sponsors and regional office representatives 

for these sponsors. 

Consultation with the appropriate Congressional representatives 
to obtain advice and consent on the CYEP guidelines and 
process will be made prior to finalizing the demonstration. 

To obtain the inputs on the needs of youth, a review of the 
program guidelines will be made by the National Youth 

Participant Observer Committee (NYPOC) as representatives of 
youth themselves. 

By including these groups in the process of consulting and 
coordinating the development of the CYEP, the Department will 
ensure that the demonstration is responsive to the needs of 
the CETA , system, the intent of the law to serve youth in a 
responsive manner, and the needs of youth, themselves. 



G. Monitoring 


The prime sponsors in the demonstration 
will assure that they will monitoring and 
evaluate worsites as well as their subgrantees 
and contractors . consistent with the regulations. 


Each prime sponsor will keep a Community 
Resources Survey, which will be a listing of 
worksites and services, supportive and 
educational, which will be available for 
youth. This survey should be continually 
updated to reflect the changes in the com- 
munity and be available to the public on 
request. 

Monitoring will be conducted against: 

(a) how well operations match the annual 
plans; (b) the degree of systemic change 
being effected or progress made toward 
systemic ' changes ; (c) employability 



development plans and their conformity to 
prime sponsor's annual plans, and their links 
with and utilization of community resources 
and individual participants' adherence to 
activities scheduled under his or her employ- 
ability development plan. 

Monitoring will be performed on schedules 
established by regional Federal Representa- 
tives and quarterly by teams of national and 
regional staff. There will be an end of year 
review by teams of regional, national office staff. 


Evaluation 

Participating prime sponsors will perform a 
self-evaluation of their own programs. In 
addition, the National Office will utilize 
the services of the National Council : for 
Employment Policy (NCEP) to evaluate the 
comprehensive youth planning process from the 
beginning of the planning phase through 
program operations. 



the process evaluation will be look at 

the service mixes that evolve and their 
application to employability development plans, 
the definitions needed for what is reported 
(i.e., measures for service outcomes) , com- 
parability of the services rendered against 
those provided in the past and to future 
modifications of service mixes in 1980 and 
1981. NCEP will also furnish technical 
assistance during the developmental stages. 

Preliminary results of the evalution will be 
reported to Congress by March 1, 1980, in 
response to Congressional concern regarding 
attempts to consolidate Title II and Title IV 
youth activities. 

Other products of the evaluation will be: 
o Development of a model program 

o A new planning package 

o A TAT guide on how to develop and oper- 
ate consolidated youth programs 
A design for appropriate regulations 
governing a consolidated youth program 


o 



o A redesign of the management informa- 
tion system which will provide a new way 
of measuring services outcomes to youth. 

IE, Reporting 


Locally, prime sponsors will consolidate for each youth 
participant the units of service completed during the report 
period. This data will be maintained, as mentioned in the 
MIS section, in the individuals EDP record as an assessment 
of program accomplishments. During the demonstration phase, 
sponsors will report monthly to the Department on a single 
report the aggregate of units of services as status accomplishment 
total youth served, total expenditures, and program outcomes. 

One final year end report on total units of services and 
expenditures will be submitted. By consolidating the data 
eliminatinates locally who an individualized program record, 
sponsors will reduce the number of individual reports main- 
tained and submitted to the ETA report system. In addition, 
rather than quarterly reports, an end-of-year report will be 
submitted on total units of services provided and total 
expenditure costs for these services thus reducing the number 
of Federal reports required. 



The information on program activities and service 
will be consolidated at the prime sponsor and lev 
in a manner that consider the status of each 
individual and program time related goals of 
individuals — i.e., the completion of steps withlr 
and find goals or outcomes of employability 
development plans, rather than separate program 
terminations. The data will be collected locally 
in .terms of units of services to measure program 
status, activities and services, program outcomes, 
and expenditures for total status and outline. 

Rather than reporting against a component wich 
contains several activities, prime sponsor will 
maintain idividualized reports directly against the 
accomplishment of the Employment Development Plan (EDP) 
steps (status) and the services provided to youth, 
e . g . , classroom training, on-the-job training, 
transition services. Each employability plan will 
reflect the number of units of service (similar to 
college credits) required for a youth to complete the 



program successfully (meaning that the participant 
is job ready 

and placed in a job of his or he.r choice) . 

Units should be assigned so many hours for 
completion and given different heights — for 
example, it may take someone who wants to 
become an auto mechanic 30 units of service 
to complete in two years, composed of 500 
hours classroom training worth 10 units 
each section of which represents 50 hours 
and on-the-job training worth 20 units of 1,040 
hours, or 1,540 hours total for completion. 

At the end of each month of classroom training, 
a participant should have completed 41+ hours 
of training or 10 percent of his total plan. 

If an earlier completion is indicated, and the 
enrollee moves into on-the-job training, 
then the total number of hours necessary 
for completion will be reduced and the units 
of service reported against an on-the-job- 
training activity instead, but the enrollee 
will have completed a higher percentage of 
his employability plan. A new internal 
mechanism must be developed locally to track 
individuals through the system and to help 


determine adjustments necessary to individual 
employability plans. Whatever system is 
developed will not be part of the regional 
automated system although prime sponsors should 
devise an external extraction of this informa- 
tion that will give us some sort of knowledge 
monthly on how the application of service 
mixes are impacting on youth. 

In addition, modified Youth Program Planning 
Summary (YPPS), Youth Budget Information Sum- 
mary (YBIS ) , Youth Program Status Summary (YPSS) , 
Youth Financial Status Report ( YFSR ) , and the 
Quarterly Summary of Participant Characteristics 
(QSPC ), will be developed by the National Office 
for submission at the end of each quartet. 



II . Program Planning and Design 
A. The Consolidated Youth Program Plan 

The basic program objective is to develop an integrated youth 
program plan (as a subpart to the annual plan containing 
the principal features of YETP , YCCIP, SYEP and title II youth 
activities, to be undertaken in 10 demonstration sites in 
FY 1980, with a guaranteed funding level for continuation in 
FY 1981. This document is a conceptualization of how we want 
the program to be constructed; from it, we will begin to define 
actual guidelines. The planning format will be developed 
jointly between the Department of Labor and the participating 
prime sponsors. 

Among other things, the plans should contain a narrative 
description of how SYEP will be integrated with YETP and YCCIP 
and indicate the extent to which changes in administrative 
structure (i.e., staffing functions, reporting) and program 
design (services and activities) can be effected in FY 1980, 
plus an overview of the manner in which long-range change would 
be structured to fit the concept of: 

o A comprehensive delivery system, giving access to a 
full range of services and activities. 


o Decategorization of specific activities, 
o A single age and income eligibility criteria for 
youth. 

o A multi-year approach to identify ahd train youth 
toward career goals, built on: 

a. Individual employability plans to accommodate 

the particular needs of each participating youth 
and indicating a progression of services phased in 
according to age and educational status (e.g., 
occupational information, counseling and vocational 
exploration for 14 and 15 year olds; work experience 
classroom and on-the-job training for youth 16 
through 21) . Individual plans should be developed 
with the assistance of the particular youth in- 
volved after testing and interviewing by the counselor 
to identify the youth's capabilities, needs, 
objectives and how the objectives will be attained. 

The plans should be re-examined periodically to 
determine whether transfers to other activities 
is indicated or the plan readjusted in other 
ways . 

The plan will contain a training outline and schedule 
and a copy should be provided the enrollee. The 
outline will state the mix of project services and 
resources necessary to enable the enrollee to ful- 
fill his employability plan, A schedule for com- 



pleting each segment of the employability plan 
will be included. 

b. Planning based on consideration of seasonality 

of employment in' local labor markets and the youth' 
academic schedule (if an i/s youth) . 

c. Linkage with educational and vocational training 
institutions or agencies. (LEA agreements should 
be submitted along with plans.) 

d. Involvement of the private sector, 
o Use of community resources inventory. 

o A centralized intake system to coordinate functions and 
maximize efficiency. 

o Reduced paperwork in the form of consolidated planning 
and reporting requirements. 

o Increased assessment (both self-assessment and outside 
evaluation) focused on process and model development. 

B. Participant Eligibility 

Youth eligible to participate in the demonstration must be, 
at the time of enrollment: 

o 14 through 21, inclusive; 

o unemployed, .underemployed or in-school; and 
o a member of a family whose income does not exceed 
85% of the lower living standard 
Preference will be given economically disadvantaged youth and 
other youth with severe barriers to employment. 



C. Wage and Benefit Provisions 


participants in training activities such as classroom training 
and vocational exploration, and other activities as specified in 
Section 676,27 shall receive allowances. Allowances shall be 
paid in accordance with Section 676.27. 

Participants in work experience shall be paid wages as set forth 
in section 680,10 of the YETP regulations. 

Participants in on-the-job training shall be paid a wage 
directly by the employer. Any extraordinary costs involved 
in training will be reimburseable to the employer at a rate 
negotiated between the prime sponsor and employer, but not to 
exceed 50% of the entry level wage. 

Wages and allowances received by youth participating in this 
program shall be disregarded in determining the eligibility 
of the youth's family for, and the amount of any benefits based 
on need under an federal or federally assisted programs. 


D, Activities for Youth. 


The demonstration is to provide broad career exposure through 
a progressive, multi-year approach to developing each youth’s 
employment potential. Therefore, an essential ingredient of 
the demonstration will be preparation of employability develop- 
ment plans on an individual basis, geared to the skills, 
interests, and aptitudes of each participant and designed to 
fill the gaps in education and training necessary for specific 
jobs and ultimate career goals. In preparing these plans, 
activities and supportive services should be phased in as 
needed to fit the age, educational status, and skill levels 
of youth. Youth may move from one activity to another in a 
lattice arrangement, as indicated by the plan and as skills 
are needed or learned. Each activity shall be well struc- 
tured around a detailed curriculum, with a specific goal as 
the end produc t of participation. Plans are to be regularly 
re-examined to determine whether adjustments or transfer to 
another activity are indicated. 

Services and activities must include provisions for: 

(a) Academic credit through written agreement with local 
education agencies for competencies learned on the job 
in all in-school projects, and for out-of-school youth 
wherever possible. If academic credit is not awarded 
to out-of-school youth, then arrangements should 
be developed with colleges or other educational 



institutions to obtain course credit for participation. 

(b) Labor market information? 

(c) Vocational counseling, coordinated with career guidance 
counselors in the school system, if feasible; and 

(d) Job placement services for specific jobs in the 
community . 

Flexibility will be permitted prime sponsors in arranging other 
services and activities in whatever combination is indicated 
by their availability in the community and- the individual 
employability plans of youth. These activities may be short 
term or long-term and may include but not be limited to those 
listed below. Basically, they may be categorized as either 
in-school or out-of-school, but some activities may be appro- 
priate to both groups. 

(1) Vocational exploration in the public and private 
sector, including: job rotation, worker shadowing, simulated 
work activity, in-plant tours, and employer-provided career 
instruction. No work that generates savings to an employer 
is to be performed. 

(2) Classroom training . May include remedial education, 
GED preparation, English as a second language, "career 
Planning” classes or special career education such as prepara- 
tion for apprenticeship exams in the building trades. It may 
occur in any legitimately recognized institution such as 

a trade school operated by union representatives, State- 
approved vocational education schools, community colleges, or 
in a vestibule arrangement on the premises of an employer 



where an employer agrees to hire the trainee on satisfactory 
completion of a specific course or courses. 

(3) Work experience . Hay include a wide range of 
community betterment activities such as rehabilitation of public 
properties? weather ization of homes occupied by low-income 
families; demonstrations of energy-conserving measures, in- 
cluding solar energy techniques; park establishment and 
upgrading; neighborhood revitalization? conservation and 
improvements; removal of architectural barriers to access 

by handicapped individuals, and related activities. 

Work experience may also be performed in such fields 
as education; health care? neighborhood transportation ser- 
vices; crime prevention and control; preservation of historic 
sites, and other public or private non-profit activities. 

A written job description shall be developed and main- 
tained for all work experience and on-the-job training positions 
:o provide a basis for determining their comparability to 
existing jobs of other individuals similarly employed. 

(4) On- the- job- training in the private sector on a 
full-time basis for out-of-school youth or part-time through 
work-study arrangements with school systems for released time 
for in-school students. OJT can be established with private 
employers in two ways. One is the standard method , 

with the employer paying the wage directly to the trainee and 
being reimbursed for the extraordinary costs of training by the 
prime sponsor at a negotiated rate not to exceed 50 percent 



of the entry level wage. Another is by the new employer tax 
credit where IRS allows tax credit for 50 percent of the wage 
to employers who hire disadvantaged youth. 

(5) Job search assistance . This would be training in 
how to look for a job, provision for occupational information, 
resume preparation, and interviewing techniques. 

(.6) Motivational training . in attitudes, dress code, 
awareness of responsibilities, and self-help methods. 

In-school activities. 

Typical in-school activities may include academic credit, 
vocational exploration, classroom training, work experience, 
on-the-job training, job search assistance, and motivational 
training. As outlined in section 680.6 of the regulations, 
these may consist of: 

(a) Transitional services , including: outreach 
assessment, and orientation; counseling, and occupational 
information; provision of labor market information? literacy 
and bilingual training; GED preparation and attainment; 

job sampling; transportation and child care assistance; 
job restructing and job development and placement. 

(b) Career employment experience , which is a 
combination of both well-supervised employment (work 
experience or on-the— job training,) and certain transition 
services including, at a minimum, career information, counseling 
and guidance. Any work experience or on-the-job training 

must include these minimum ancillary transition services. 




Out-of-School Youth 

Activities for out-of-school youth may include any or all of 
the same activities, plus community conservation and improve- 
ment (YCCIP) activities if performed in a project and partici- 
pation is limited to twelve months (and is otherwise compatible 
with YCCIP regulations, except for age of participants) . In- 
school students may also participate in designated community 
conservation and improvement projects on a part-time arrangement 
if suitable and agreed to both by the school system and the 
project manager. 

E. Major Program Changes 

o Age requirements . Only one broad age group will 
be served; these will be youth who are 14 through 21, in- 
clusive, at the time of enrollment. This will make it 
possible to provide more services to youth at the lower 
end of the age scale (14 and 15) during their formative 
years, not presently given adequate consideration in YETP , 
and also to older youth (19 to 21) who may have tried and 
failed at the job market or who do not have proper work 
habits. YCCIP activities are not available to this age 
group under current law. 

o Income eligibility criteria . 

Some of the present programs are open to youth who are 
unemployed or underemployed without regard to income. The 
demonstration will serve only those youth who, in addition 
to meeting the age requirements, are: 

- Unemployed, underemployed or inschool, and 



Who are 


a member of a family, whose income does not 
exceed 85% of the lower living standard, with 
- preference given the economically disad- 
vantaged. 

The demonstration will also: 

o Eliminate the enrollment of 10% of youth from 
families above the income level specified, though these 
youth may receive limited services such as labor market 
information and counseling. 

o Year-round services will be provided to youth 
instead of separate summer activities, giving a continuity 
of service which youth heretofore lacked. 

o Decategorization of programs 
By merging programs, not only will age restrictions be 
abolished, income eligibility changed, and continuity 
provided, but a fuller range of services and activities 
will be available to youth, including more involvement 
in the private sector. Also, 

o Services and activities will be provided on an 
individualized basis which empahsizes the youth’s needs 
and tailors program content to meet them. 




o Reporting forms and evaluation methodology will be 


modified to reflect structural changes and new service 
outcomes. 

o Finally, we are removing for the purposes of this 
program, the requirement that 22% of YETP funds be spent on 
in-school projects covered by LEA agreements, although LEA 
agreements will be mandatory for all in-school projects. 





Other changes as noted in this text: 

° income participants derive from this program 

will be disregarded in determining eligibility of the 
youth's family for other Federal benefits^ 

o The 20% limitation on administrative costs is 
being removed , and these costs may be pooled. 

o The role of the youth councils is expanded to 
provide for consultation with planning councils and comment 
and suggestions during the planning stage. 




III. 


Administration and Management 


A. Organizational Structure 

The roles and responsibilities of the 
national, regional, and prime sponsor staff 
are outlined as follows: 

(a) National Office 

(1) Draft procedures and guidelines 

(2) Train prime sponsor staff re 
execution of guidelines 

(3) Issue planning grants and oversee 
planning process 

(4) Manage outside process evaluation 

(5) Perform quarterly and end of year 
reviews in conjunction with 
regional staff 

(6) Receive and analyze reports 

(b) Regional Offices 

(1) Provide representation to work 

with National Office staff during 
planning phase. 

Review and process annual plans 
Conduct ongoing monitoring 
Provide technical assistance 


( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 



(5) Accompany National Office staff 
reviews 

(6) Appoint coordinator (Federal 
Representative) to oversee regional 
management functions and work with 
contracting officer, appropriate 
OPTS and AM&S specialists, and 
prime sponsor key coordinator 

(c) Prime Sponsor 

(1) Each participating prime sponsor 
should immediately identify and 
appoint a key coordinator to act as 
the control contact person respon- 
sible for overall management of the 
demonstration and who will act as 
liaison with the consolidated program 
coordinator in the Regional Office. 
The coordinator willi 
o Take the lead in surfacing any 
problems encountered in the 
operation of the program 
o Develop and assign staff roles 
in preparation for issuance of 
the planning grants 



o Represent the prime sponsor 

in developing the plan and models 
that will result from the plan 
o Meet with National Office staff 
■monthly during the planning stage 

(2) Develop plans including community 
resources survey, development of 
service mixes, design of employ- 
ability plans 

(3) Operate program with periodic re- 
assessment of service mixes and 
examination of employability plans 
to determine how well they blend 
and whether youth are achieving aims 

(4) Design and perform self-assessment 
and measurement of outcomes 

Comment and Publication Procedure (A-95) 

The comment and publication procedures for 
submission of the integrated project plan 
application shall be the same as those 
described in the YETR regulations. 

The planning and comment procedures shall also 
encourage public awareness of the demonstration 



project and allow maximum opportunity for any 
interested parties or involved segments of 
the community to participate in, the planning 
process . 

Youth Councils 

At the present time, the youth council assists 
in the development of plan application, makes 
recommendations to the planning council with 
respect to the planning and review of the 
program's activities, and carries out the 
duties and responsibilities as established in 
Section 436(b) of P.L. 95-524. In the demon- 
stration, the youth council will be given a 
greater role to play and a chance to be more 
effective in improving employment opportuni- 
ties for youth in the program. 

The major impact of the youth council will be 
felt during the development of the plan 
application, prior to its formal submission 
for review and comment. The youth council 
shall identify major goals and objectives for 
the integrated plan, review proposed program 



activities and recommend revisions to planned 
activities, and identify the linkages for the 
program with community agencies and services. 
These activities will enable th^ council to 
make substantial input to the program planners 
before plan application is finalized. 

The council shall also organize meetings with 
the planning council to increase private sector 
involvement. Through increased coordination 
and interaction, the private sector and the 
education system m^y learn to better under~ 
stand the program, its goals and objectives. 

Allowable Costs 

Funds for the project shall be expended 
consistent with these guidelines and the 
regulations for YETP. Allowable costs for 
these funds are those described in Section 
of the regulations. 

The 20 percent limitation on administrative 
costs will be waived, and these costs pooled 
if necessary. All other costs for this 
demonstration will be considered allowable 
or disallowable according to the provisions 
currently governing the YETP program. 



Provisions may be made for extra planning or 
administrative costs if needed to satisfy 
the design. 

E. Discrimination 

The plan shall contain assurances that equal 
employment opportunities shall be afforded 
to each participant in the program. The 
policy relating to nondiscrimination and equal 
employment opportunities and the procedures 
to be followed in cases of noncompliance are 
found in 29 CFR 98.21. 

F. Grievance Procedures 

Each prime sponsor participating in the 
demonstration is responsible for establish- 
ing a procedure, in accordance with 29 CFR 
98.26/ for resolving any issue that arises 
between itself and any participant in the 
program, any of its subgrantees or sub- 
contractors, or any other aggrieved party. 

The grievance procedure shall provide an 
opportunity for an informal hearing and 
allow for a prompt determination of the 




issues. If the prime sponsor takes adverse 
action against a participant, the procedure 
shall include a written notice setting forth 
the grounds for the adverse action and give 
the participant an opportunity to respond. 

The final determination shall be provided, 
in writing, to the complainant and shall 
include the procedure by which the complainant 
may appeal the decision. 

G. Reallocation 

The Secretary has the authority to reallocate 
demonstration funds of any prime sponsor that 
does not meet the conditions of its grant. 

H. Maintenance of Effort 

The demonstration project may provide 
additional program services and activities 
with the same funds as are available in the 
regular program because of the coordinated 
planning which will occur. The increase in 
activities, however, shall not affect the 
services and activities available to youth 
under other CETA titles or from non-Federal 
sources (29 CFR 97.719). Activities and 
services provided for youth under Title II 
shall not be decreased. 



In creating increased employment opportunities 
for youth, the prime sponsor must also assure 
that the rights of those already employed are 
not violated. There are provisions in the 
regulations, 29 CFR 97.719 and 97.632 which 
govern the activities of the integrated 
project and protect right of. 



CONSOLIDATED YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 
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OVERVIEW 


The key ingredient to the success of the Summer 
Youth Employment Program is the quality of worksite 
supervision. Supervision can be improved by more 
careful screening and selection at the front end, 
by more careful preparation and training of super- 
visors, and by rapid identification and correction 
of worksite problems. This brief manual for 
supervisors is one approach for orienting super- 
visors so that they can do their jobs better. 

The manual may need to be adjusted for differing 
circumstances between prime sponsors. However, 
the basic and commonsense elements are clearly 
critical. Supervisors must know the purposes of 
the program, their own responsibilities, what to 
do under certain circumstances, and how to best 
approach their tasks. Whether or not this format 
is used, similar information must be provided to 
supervisors to make an effective program. 

This manual was prepared by the National Child 
Labor Committee based on extensive onsite 
monitoring. The work was funded by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 


ROBERT TAGGART 

Administrator 

Office of Youth Programs 
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I . INTRODUCTION 
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Welcome to the Summer Youth Employment Program. A a a supervisor In 
this program, you will play a key role in helping the participating 
youths to have a profitable summer learning work skills, growing into 
adulthood, and earning money. You, yourself, will have the opportunity 
to grow and to gain useful skills through your experience in planning, 
scheduling, and assigning work and supervising and counseling youth. 

Both you and the young people you supervise will have the additional 
satisfaction of being able to provide desirable community services and 
Improvements . 

The rest of us — City CETA and work sponsor staffs — are working to 
make the summer’s experiences useful for you and the youth. Join us 
in this work. 

The purposes of this handbook are to tell you about SYEP, its 
objectives and procedures, and our expectations and work rules and to 
give you some tips on supervision which will help you do your job. 

Keep this handbook for reference and use. 



II . SUMMER YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


The Summer Youth Employment Program (SYEP) is funded under Title III 
of the federal Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) . It 
provides summer employment for a limited number of youths in the community* 
All of the jobs are in public and private non-profit agencies and may not 
be substitutes for jobs performed by regular employees. The participating 
agencies provide work projects and sites and supervise work performance. 

The City CETA agency is responsible for overall planning, setting guide- 
lines and rules, allocating funds, selecting project sponsors, and 
Insuring that programs function within the guidelines set by the law and 
the federal Department of Labor. 

The specific objectives of SYEP are; 

. to provide financial assistance to youths between the ages 
of fourteen and twenty-one who qualify under federal 
economic guidelines; 

. to give these youths the opportunity to gain good work 
experience and to develop useful work behavior patterns 
and basic skills; 

. to produce useful services and improvements for the people 
of our city. 


hi. information for supervisors 


There is some information you should have at your fingertips. Some 
relates to you and your job, some to the youth and the program for them, 
and some to the SYEP. There is additional Information which is different 
for each supervisor. We have provided a few blank pages in the handbook 
for you to write in this information so that you will have everything in 
one place. (This section should be revised to make it conform to local 
rules and conditions.) 

A. SUPERVISOR WORK RULES 

DATES: You will be employed from to . 

HOURS: You will work _hours a week. 

This will be, unless special permission is granted, 

hours a day, days a week. 

ABSENCES: You must notify a t 

(designated person) (tel.no.) 

before your regular starting time if you will be absent so that 

a substitute supervisor can be provided. 

TIME RECORDS: You will sign in and sign out on . Only 

hours actually worked are to be recorded. Time records are to be 

available at all times and presented at the request of any 

monitoring officials. Failure to record times accurately may 

result in dismissal. Your time records must be countersigned by 

a designated superior. Time records, properly filled out and 

countersigned are due in by 

(place) (time) 

each . 


(day of week) 
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PAY: The pay cycle begins on 

Supervisors will be paid $ 

Pay checks will be distributed on 


and ends on 


_ an hour. 

after 

(day of week) 


(time) 


by . 

(organization and place) 

If your check is lost, stolen, or misplace d 

(organization, person, 

( should be notified at once. 

and telephone number) 

Complaints about improper payment should be made in writing to 


(organization, person, address) 

SAFETY: Supervisors may not allow youths to do any work or to work 
in any place or with any equipment that does not comply with applicable 
state and federal laws governing health and safety requirements. 

If you are in doubt about compliance, consult with your superior 
before assigning work. 

ACCIDENTS: If you or a participant is injured while on the job, the 
designated person in the work sponsor's office must be notified 

immediately. That person will instruct you and supply the appropriate 

forms. _________ 

(person and tel. no.) 

TERMINATIONS. You may not terminate the employment of any participant. 

If a participant commits an act which you believe warrants 
termination, notify and consult with the designated person in your 

work sponsor’s office # If a 

(person and telephone" number) 

participant informs you of an intention to leave the program, 
notify your superior. 
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GRIEVANCES: If you believe that you are being treated unfairly you 
should speak to your superior. If your grievance is not resolved 
within five (5) days, you may request in writing an informal hearing 
with your designated hearing officer. The name and telephone number 
of the hearing officer may be obtained from your work sponsor’s office. 

If you are dissatisfied with outcome at this stage, you may, 
within 30 days, appeal in writing to the regional DDL office 

m 

(address) 

POLITICAL ACTIVITY RESTRICTED: According to the Hatch Act, CETA super- 
visors and participants may not, during work hours , take part in any 
partisan political activity. This includes lobbying, fund-raising, 
making speeches, assisting at meetings, distributing pamphlets or 
engaging in voter registration activities. 

CETA employees must be concerned not only with the Hatch Act but 
also with the more restrictive CETA provisions and, where applicable, 
state or local laws prohibiting political activities. It is the 
policy of the U.S. Department of Labor and prime sponsors to strictly 
apply the prohibition against involvement by CETA employees in 
political activities. Their position is that the mere appearance of 
involvement in political activities would violate the apolitical 
nature of the CETA program. Some of the areas of concern are: 

1. violation of state and local laws or regulations; 

2. violation of the Hatch Act; 

3. activities which take place during CETA-financed working hours; 

4. political interaction with others identified as CETA-financed 
employees or participants; 

5. support for a candidate who will have a voice in the operation 
of the CETA piogram. 
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RECORDS AND REPORTS: You are expected to make such reports as are required 
in timely manner and to respond to questions used to evaluate the 
Summer Youth Employment Program. You are required to maintain a record 
for- each youth you supervise. This record should include a description 
of the job or jobs to which the participant is assigned, the participant's 
education and previous experience, time and attendance, and performance 
evaluation. 

RULES: You are required to abide by the rules and regulations of the 
SUMMER YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM and the work sponsor. It is your 
responsibility to obtain the work sponsor's rules. 

No supervisor may schedule hours and days of work. No participant 
will be paid or considered employed for any time other than regularly 
scheduled and approved hours of work. The approved hours of work for youth 
in the program must comply with state and federal standards. 
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B . WORK RULES FOR YOUTH 

It Is your responsibility to insure that all participants under your 
supervision know and abide by these work rules. 

DATES: Youth will be employed from to . 

(date) date) 

HOURS: Participants work hours a week, a maximum of working 

hours a day; lunchtime is not counted as a working hour- 
TIME RECORDS: Youths are responsible for checking their time records for 
accuracy and completeness. Your signature certifies to the correctness 
of entries and is necessary for payment, Intentional misrepresentation 
on time records is grounds for immediate dismissal. 

Time records are due in_ ___ by each — 

(place) (time) (day of week) 

Records not submitted on time will not be processed until the next 
pay period. 

New time forms will be distribute d _____ __ * • 

(process, place, time) 

PAY: Participants are paid $_ an hour for each hour worked. Tell 

youth the time and place for distributing checks Including the last one. 

Participants’ fringe benefits include Workmen's Compensation coverage 
and employers’ contributions for Social Security, The employees' share of 
contributions is deducted from their pay. 

If a paycheck is lost, stolen or misplaced the participant should 

notify - 

(name and telephone number) 

LATENESS & ABSENCES: Participants are expected to inform you (or a 
designated person) if they will be absent. Excessive lateness is grounds 
for pay deductions and other discipline. 
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ACCIDENTS: If a participant is injured on the job you should be notified 
at once, either by the injured youth or a fellow worker. If you are not 
immediately available the designated person in your work sponsor's office 
should be notified. Provide the youths you supervise with the appropriate 
name and telephone number. 

QUITTING: A youth intending to leave the program should notify you in 
advance. You, in turn, should notify your superior. 

PROBLEMS: Youth are instructed to discuss any problem which arises at 
the worksite with you, their supervisor. 

If you cannot resolve the difficulty, you should discuss the matter 
with your superior and if necessary refer the youth to someone who can 
resolve the difficulty. 

GRIEVANCES: You must explain to youth their right to register a grievance. 
You are expected to deal, in the first instance, with any grievance a 
youth may have with respect to unfair treatment. If you do not resolve 
the grievance to the youth's satisfaction within five days, the youth may 
request, in writing, an informal hearing with the person designated by 
the work sponsor. If the youth is not satisfied an appeal may be made 
to the regional DOL office. 

You are required to provide the name, telephone number and address 
of the work sponsor hearing officer and the DOL appeal official at the 
request of the youth. You may not, by threat or other means, discourage 
a youth from deques ting a hearing or appealing. 
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C. PROGRAM ELEMENTS 

While the summer youth employment program has its primary objective, 
as its title indicates, providing youth with employment, the program has 
many elements and objectives. 

The major elements relate to the participating youths and include 
providing them with: 

. structured, supervised work to develop good work habits and 
useful skills; 

. opportunities for occupational exploration; 

. vocational counseling and occupational information; 

. services to motivate and assist youth to return to school; 

. training and other services to increase their employability; 

. assistance in solving special employment problems. 

The program is also designed to provide: 

. a useful community service or product, which will be recognized as 
such by the community; 

. the opportunity for in teres tedmembers of the community to help plan, 
oversee and participate as volunteers; 

. a means for recognizing the service of the young people. 

And, of primary importance to you are improving your work skills and 
acquiring the ability to supervise a work crew. 

D. NAMES AMD TELEPHONE NUMBERS 

You should note and have available the names and telephone numbers of 
persons you must notify under specific circumstances and from whom you can 
obtain needed information. You should know whom to contact to get or give 
necessary information with respect to: 
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PURPOSE 

| NAME 

i 

TEL. NO. 

Lateness or Absence 

1 

r 

i 


Accident 


Missing or Malfunctioning Equip. 

1 

l 

1 


Behavior by Youth Warranting Discipline 




Youth Leaving the Program 



Work Rules 



Your Pay 



Youths' Pay 




List other circumstances (and the names and telephone numbers) which may 
be important. 
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IV. YOUTHFUL PARTICIPANTS 

The attitudes of disadvantaged youth toward work have bearing both on the 
kinds of work experiences to be offered and on the kinds of work supervision, 
training and counseling needed. Jobs which youth, their friends or families 
have are mostly low level and low paid, with little possibility for ad- 
vancement. In response, many youths tend to resist work experiences which 
have the same characteristics. 

For many youths the work experience they get in the project will be the 
first chance to test their abilities and discover their vocational preferences. 
They may bring to the project unreal ideas and resistance to work. If the 
unreal ideas and resistance to work are allowed to continue uncontested the 
result could be the development and reinforcement of poor attitudes and 
behaviors. You, as the supervisor, have a major responsibility to deal with 
this situation. 

While it is important to encourage upward mobility, it is equally 
important that no useful work be undervalued. You don't have to sell any job 
but you must be able to explain its need and place in the entire project and 
to use every job to help youth gain understanding of the nature of work and 
employers' expectations, acquire hands-on experience leading to work skills 
and competence, see how their efforts can be productive and useful, and 
develop the ability to move on to more demanding jobs. 

The work experience itself must mean something to the youth. Doing some- 
thing worthwhile, something socially and economically useful, something which 
is visible to others and which attracts community and individual attention, 
can lead to increasing a youth’s feelings of self worth. It is important that 
the youths be helped to understand the meaning and use of the tasks they 
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perforra, This will help them to develop and maintain a positive attitude 
toward work* If you are successful you will be developing a social climate 
in which youth can learn from the work experience. 

Be aware of the age differentials in your crew. The average 18-year- 
old will usually approach a job with more stability and greater expectation 
than a 14 -year-old. The 18-year-old will have more skill and experience and 
will probably be better able to cope with problems that arise on the job. 

Work experiences for younger enrollees should be structured to permit 
somewhat more experimentation than those for older youth. However, there is 
more to work experience than the routine performance of a single task, All 
youths, regardless of age, should be allowed to rotate among different tasks 
with challenges built in at many levels in terms of responsibility and 
competence, Every assignment should have some degree of responsibility and 
challenge if youth are to develop good work habits. 

Youths respond positively to skilled and competent supervision and to 
skilled productive fellow workers, It is desirable for them to be exposed 
to high work standards. This summer may be the first time they have ever 
been exposed to the satisfaction derived from a job well done. 

The work experience should be a collaborative effort between workers and 
supervisors, permanent and summer workers, and youths and adults. It is part 
of your job to encourage the collaboration and to resolve problems which 
hinder collaboration. 

Indifferent or punitive supervision will undermine any project. Express- 
ing interest in a youth f s performance and providing encouragement are far 
more effective for reaching our goals than ignoring or punishing poor behavior 
and performance. Reward achievements. Rewards can be as simple as a 
complimentary word. When youth are well supervised, understand what they 
are doing, kept busy, given the proper equipment, and are allowed to use 
free time constructively, they will respond. 
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V. THE PROJECTS AMD THE JOBS FOR YOUTH 

Developing summer jobs which will satisfy all SYEP objectives is very 
difficult. There are few jobs which are challenging, interesting, ideal for 
learning skills and becoming interested in work, which provide opportunities 
to try out a number of occupations and which, at the same time, yield a 
significant work product in eight weeks, require very low entry competencies, 
use relatively inexperienced work supervisors, are conducted once a year, 
satisfactorily meet bureaucratic regulations and audits, etc., etc. Further, 
the usual approach in job development is to work backwards from work product 
and project to the skills the youth workforce needs to produce the product, 
rather than from skills to be acquired to work product and service. Con- 
sequently most jobB are simple, repetitive, call for few competencies and 
provide little opportunity for youth. Nevertheless, you can make every job 
a worthwhile experience by treating each job as worthwhile, not assigning 
any job as a disciplinary measure, introducing some challenge elements into 
each job, identifying and teaching competencies which can be acquired iri.th 
experience, knowing and telling the youths how the output will benefit the 
community. 

A. ASSIGNING YOUTH 

No assignment should be considered fixed for the entire summer. While 
each youth’s wishes, experience and education have been taken into considera- 
tion in the assignment to you, it is not always possible to fit these and 
the jobs available. Consequently, it is up to you to attempt to make the 
best fit possible within the limitations of the job to be done and the 
youth assigned to you. 
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Be sensitive to youths becoming bored, indifferent, and dissatisfied 
with specific job assignments. 1/hen this happens, it is time to change or 
to restructure jobs or to help the youth become more competent or to 
introduce new work elements or to provide work counseling. Don't forget 
that major goals are to help the youth learn about different jobs and to 
gain competence and interest in work. None of these objectives can be 
achieved by bored, dissatisfied workers. 
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VI. JOB OF THE SUPERVISOR 

You must be ready to meet, supervise, and help the youths from the 
moment they arrive. Thus you must prepare before they are on the job. 

The job of the supervisor includes many different elements. As a 
new supervisor you may not be aware of all of these. Many are described 
briefly below. Some of the most important are described in greater 
detail in the following pages. Supervisory tasks include: 

LIMING the activities of your work group with the expectations 
and activities of others such as your superiors, other work units and 
individuals, and related community groups; 

ORIENTING the youth to the program, the work sponsor, the work 
to be performed, and the expected behavior* 

ON-THE-JOB TRAINING to help the youths gain the skills and abil- 
ities to perform the specific jobs and to develop desirable work behavior 

ASSIGNING youths to specific tasks in line with their interests, 
capabilities, and growth patterns; 

PLANNING and scheduling work so that the desired objectives 
will be achieved; 

ORGANIZING the workers, tasks, and materials so that coordination 
and cooperation can be achieved; 

DIRECTING youths so that they understand what is to be done and 

can do it; 

MOTIVATING youth toward good work behavior and performance; 

COMMUNICATING with both the youths in your group and with others 
who have impact on them by listening and by keeping all persons 
appropriately informed; 
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SERVING AS A ROLE MODEL so that the youth will have a good example 
of appropriate behavior; 

COUNSELING youths with respect to career objectives and other 
program-related matters; 

CHECKING and CERTIFYING participants' time and attendance 
records ; 

EVALUATING participants’ behavior and performance; 

REPORTING to your superiors as required; 

SOLVING work problems as they arise. 

The work experience will yield good training in work behavior and 
skills only if you exhibit these yourself. Only in this way can you be 
a good role model and instructor for youth. Experience and studies have 
shown that youth will try to emulate an adult they look up to — par- 
ticularly a work supervisor. You were selected as a supervisor because 
it is believed that you will be a good role model. 

The following will give you some of ‘the answers to the question, 

"What must I know?" It cannot give you all of them. Add items 

as you go along. Your preparation should include: 

. Knowing the work rules for supervisors and youth, so that you will 
meet the expectations of your superiors and be able to instruct 
youth . 

. Learning something about the youths you will supervise, the 
Summer Youth Program, the agency employing you, and the 
community your work team will be serving. (This will help you 
prepare, make you sensitive to youth, agency, and community ex- 
pectations, and provide a frame of reference for your activities.) 
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* lowing the supervisory role and the expectations of the Summer 
Youth Program and be ready to fulfill these, 

. Being able to describe the work to be performed by each youth 
and by your team. (This is essential for orientation and work 
assignment.) 

. Understanding and being able to apply your agency's performance 
criteria and work standards for the youths. (This will help you 
train, evaluate performance, and provide youth with necessary 
feedback on their work.) 

. Knowing what knowledge, skills and abilities the youth need to 
perform their jobs satisfactorily and how to help them acquire 
these . 

. Knowing the work behavior expected from the youths and how to 
help them meet these expectations. 

. Having needed supplies, equipment, etc., ready for the youths. 

. Being able to explain timekeeping and payroll forms, procedures, 
rules, etc, 

. Knowing and being able to explain and enforce work rules for 
youth. 

. Knowing the services available and being able to help youths 
obtain, when desirable, support services. 

. Knowing and being able to carry out elements of your role other 
than supervision of youth, such as making reports and main- 
taining relationships with other units. 

. Knowing the names and telephone numbers of persons you may have to 
contact in the course of your work such as your supervisor, the 
payroll clerk, and the person to notify in the event of an accident. 
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. Knowing that you cannot possibly know everything, but you 
should know whom to ask for information. Be prepared to 
listen to others, particularly the youths. 
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A. ORIENTING YOUTH 

While the youths may know something about the program and have been 
informed about work rules, it 1 b up to you to make these real and to gain 
acceptance for them. After arrival at the worksite, the youths may feel 
out of place and not know how to behave, and, even with written in- 
structions, be confused about what is expected of them. They must learn 
when and how to ask for help and when to relax. They should be helped 
to understand the larger purposes of their work— how these fit into the 
total project and how the project serves the community. In addition, it 
is important to orient each youth with respect to your expectations and 
the specific nature of the work to be performed. 

Your orientation for youth should include: 

. Introduction to you and other workers, both adult and youth; 

. description of project objectives and expected output and how 
these will be achieved; 

. explanation of work rules, expected work behavior, and your role 
with respect to these; 

. preparation to perform the specific job to be done — the tasks, the 
skills needed, how these will be acquired, relationships with 
other jobs and the project, etc.; 

. description of your role as supervisor and counselor; 

. discussion of what youth can expect to gain from the program. 

Encourage and answer questions. However, don't give uncertain or 
inaccurate information. If you don’t know, say so without apology, find 
out, and give the right answer. 
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B. TEACHING AND TRAINING YOUTH 

Teaching is a major part of a supervisor's job. This is particularly 
the case in supervising young workers who have not had much work experience 
and for whom learning skills and appropriate work behavior are primary 
program objectives. 

Being a successful supervisor-teacher requires that you: 

, Know and are able to perform the task; 

. Understand the individual youth's uncertainty and feeling about 
the task; 

. Interest the youth in performing the task well; 

. Demonstrate and explain the elements of the task; 

. Let the young worker perform the task, observe the performance 

; 

carefully and provide positive reenforcement until the worker 
demonstrates competence; 

. Periodically evaluate youth worker performance and provide 
supportive feedback. 

Getting ready to instruct the young worker whether in a group or as 
an individual calls for you to prepare to instruct. This is necessary 

even though you have a high degree of competence in the job. Getting 
ready includes: 

. Having a timetable. That is, knowing how much skill you expect the 

worker to acquire by when. Remember the entire program is only 
a few weeks long. 

‘ Breaking down fc he job into specific tasks and each task into 
P • Identifying the key steps. These are the steps which 
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require a new skill or are essential for success. Picking out 
key points. Remember worker safety and coordination with other 
workers are always key points. These are particularly important 
with young, inexperienced workers. 

. Determining what materials, supplies and equipment are needed to 
perform the task and making sure that everything is ready. 

. Reviewing the performance of each element of the task so that it 
is clear in your mind. 

. Checking the workplace and arranging it just as you expect the 
worker to keep it . 

The following is a five-step instructional plan which has been used 
in industry and government for more than thirty-five years to train 
millions of workers. If you understand it and learn to use it effectively 
you will have gained a life-long skill. 

Step 1. Prepare the youthful worker : Put the youth at ease. 

Describe the task. Explain how it fits into the total job and with the 
activities of other workers. Find out what the worker knows about the 
task. Interest the worker in learning to perform it well. Remember 
that although most of these tasks do not call for high skill levels, 
some may have dangerous elements, some involve contacts with the public, 
some require complete accuracy, and some call for coordination with 
other workers. Each of these is important for helping the youth acquire 
skills and appropriate work behavior. 

St ep 2 . Present the task: Perform the task element by element. Tell 
the youth what you are going to do. (If it is not apparent, explain why.) 
Show the youth how to perform the task — one element at a time. Stress the 
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key points. If danger is present, describe it and show how to avoid it. 

For example, if the youth will be expected to lift a heavy object, 
describe the danger of back strain and demonstrate the correct way to 
lift. Instruct clearly, completely, and patiently. Demonstrate no 
more than the youth can master at one time. Repeat until the youth 
understands and is ready to demonstrate. 

Step 3. Try out performance ; Have the youth perform the task, explain- 
ing each key point as the task is being performed. Carefully observe the 
youth's performance and competency. 

Step 4. Reenforce competency : Review the youth's performance, 
reenforcing appropriate behavior and redemonstrating where the youth did 
not show understanding or appropriate behavior. Do not, as far as 
possible, point out what was unsatisfactory but demonstrate the correct 
way. Keep repeating Steps 3 and 4 until the youth's performance is 
satisfactory. 

Step 5. Follow up : Assign the youth to the regular task. Check 
less and less frequently. Encourage questions. Tell the youth to whom 
to go for help. 



1 
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C. EVALUATING YOUTH'S PERFORMANCE 

As a supervisor you are expected to observe and evaluate the competence, 
behavior f and performance of each youth working for you. The major purpose 
of the evaluation is to help the youth improve his or her behavior and per- 
formance, As youths are extremely sensitive to negative feedback your 
emphasis should be on positive reenforcement. Avoid focusing attention 
on incorrect elements in the youth's performance. If necessary repeat 
the teaching cycle from demonstration to performance by the youth. Set 
high but attainable standards and praise improvement. 

Youths want to know what is expected of them, how well they are 
meeting these expectations, and how they can improve. You can satisfy 
these needs by adequate performance evaluation. It is important that 
evaluation be systematic and planned so that it helps both you and the 

youth. 

Performance evaluation can help you to: 

1. Let youths know what is expected and how well these expectations 
are being met; 

2. Plan the work better by being able to estimate what the youths 

can accomplish; 

3. Determine training needs; 

4. Identify youths who need more instruction, 

5. Discover unused youths' potential. 

Performance evaluation can help the youths by: 

!. tatting them know how they are doing and how they can do better, 

2. Assuring them that good performance Is recognised; 

3. Showing them your Interest In helping the. Improve their 

performance. 
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There are six basic steps in conducting performance evaluation: 

1. Determine how well you expect each youth to do the assigned 
tasks ; 

2. Discuss these requirements with each youth when making the 
assignment and demonstrating the task; 

3. Observe the youth's performance; 

4. Evaluate the performance; 

5. Discuss the evaluation with the youth using positive 
reenforcement; 

6. Take appropriate action, 

These steps are described in detail below. 

Step 1. Determine how well you expect each youth to do the assi gned tasks 

Performance requirements describe the quantity, quality, timeliness, 
and the manner of performance necessary to accomplish a job satisfactorily. 
They are not the same as job descriptions which outline the general duties 
and responsibilities of a job. Performance requirements indicate how much 
work should be done and how well it should be done. 

Written requirements are more useful for you. Clearly described oral 
instructions are better for the youths. The pertinent elements of per- 
formance are behavior, competencies, and work product. 

Behavior includes willingness to work, following instructions, punctu- 
ality and attendance, cooperation, acceptance of responsibility and response 
to supervision. 

Competencies include possession of the knowledge required for satisfac- 
tory performance; skill in using one's hands and head to employ knowledge, 
tools, equipment, forms, etc., in performing assigned work; ability to work 
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with and to relate to other people in the course of work; and .judgment to 
make good decisions . 

A final measure is the actual work produced by the youth, whether it is 
a service for someone or a work product such as a repaired bench. The 
measures for a work product are both quantity and quality. 

Discuss your performance standards with your superiors before applying 

them. 

Step 2. Discuss performance requirements with the youth 

During assignment and demonstration of the tasks to be performed, the 
standards should be discussed with each youth. While it Is desirable to 
adjust standards to each youth's capabilities, beware of using greatly 
different standards for each youth. It is important, however, to obtain 
acceptance for the standards as fair and appropriate. 

Step 3. Observe youths' performance 

In your daily contact with the youths observe their performance and 
note situations that call for action on your part. These Include: 

- Good and poor behavior; commendable and weak performance; 

- Inability to perform certain tasks acceptably (indicating 
need for further instruction). 

Written notes will help you recall what has happened and enable you to 
carry through the evaluation process . 

Step 4. Evaluate y ouths' pe rformance 

Forms for guiding and recording your evaluation are provided. Use them. 
In measuring each youth's performance you must have a good idea of what 
constitutes "less than satisfactory," "satisfactory," and "excellent" work 
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behavior, competencies, and products. Sometimes there are absolute standards, 
such as the number of correct lines typed during the day. Sometimes there 
are no absolute standards. It is then necessary to develop comparative 
standards. It may be necessary to identify a youth whose performance you 
consider to be "satisfactory" and to use that as a comparison standard for 
evaluating the performance of others. 

Step 5. Discuss the evaluation with each youth 

Performance should be discussed with each youth at least once a week 
to provide timely feedback and appropriate reenforcement. As far as 
possible : 

. Pick a place and time where you can be alone with the youth with 
no interruptions; 

. Keep your eye on the target — improving behavior and performance— not 
pinpointing poor performance; 

. Build on strengths not weaknesses, praise whenever appropriate; 

. Encourage questions and interest in improving performance; 

. Listen for problems, difficulties and suggestions, above all, listen; 

. Don't argue about standards and level of performance or make 
invidious comparisons; 

. Encourage attempts to improve performance. 

Step 6. Take appropriate action 

Evaluating performance is useful only to determine action to bring 
about improvement. Some such actions are: 

, To assist the youth in carrying out a self-improvement program; 

. To assist the youth by providing guidance, counseling, training 
and encouragement; 
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To change the youth' 3 assignment; 

To restructure duties and tasks to improve opportunities for 
development; 

To reward and recognize high-level performance. 
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VII. MONITORING AND EVALUATING THE PROGRAM 
A. Your Evaluation 

Just as it is part of your job to evaluate the performance and 
behavior of the youths you supervise, your superior is responsible for 
evaluating your performance. 

Your performance as a supervisor will be evaluated during the 
program and at its conclusion, A record of the evaluations will be 
retained by the work sponsor. The elements of your performance which will 
be noted in the evaluation include? 

. responsiveness to supervision; 

. skill in planning, scheduling, and assigning work; 

. ability to motivate and encourage good performance by the youths 
supervised; 

. accuracy and completeness of records including time and 
performance records; 

. ability to deal with work-related problems; 

. quality of counseling for youth; 

. punctuality and attendance record, timeliness of reports, etc. 

. quality and quantity of work products produced by the youths under 
your supervision; 

. maintenance of safe working conditions. 

This evaluation may be useful to you if you wish to give your 
summer employer as a reference. 

B • Progra m Evalu ation and Imp r ovemen t 

The entire program is constantly under study and review to make id 
more valuahle to the community and to the youths employed in the program. 



You are expected to cooperate and to provide accurate information for the 
different official evaluation teams that may visit your worksite during 
the summer. Beyond this cooperation, we want your help in improving 
the programs and ask for your suggestions. The next page is provided so 
that you can submit suggestions for improvement to your superior or to the 
City CETA office. 


We all hope that you have a productive and enjoyable summer. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT 


FROM 

(supervisor's name and affiliation) 


SUGGESTION Is 


SUGGESTION 2: 


SUGGESTION 3: 


(NOTE: Whenever possible, suggestions should Indicate what is to be 
led, by whom, when, and at what cost. Implications 
>uld be discussed, and savings of money or other resources, 
should be estimated.) 
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MANUAL EVALUATION 


We would appreciate your comments on this manual. 

1. Was it helpful? _____________ t 


If yes, how? 


2. Did you use it? 

none ___________ some parts _______ all 

Please explain your answer in detail. 


3. What should be added, changed, deleted? 


Please send your response to; 

Sy Lesh 

National Child Labor Committee 

1501 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 


